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THE 


PREFACE. 


I T feemed to me that the Accounts of hm- 
India and China I here prefene to the 
Public, deferved to be retrieved from the 
Obfcurity they have hitherto been in j not wifki, eon- 
only hecaufe they are written in a very fo- to- 
reign Tongue, but alfo becaufe the Origi- to 
nai Manulcript, which is in the Cmte dii 
Seigiitkfs Library, feents to be the only 
one of its kind. Its Age may be fuffici- 
ently afeertained by the CharaSter it is inj 
but we have a plain Proof that it was writ- 
ten in the Year of the Hejra DLXIX, or 
the Year q£ Chri_fi MCLXXIII : For at 
the End there are fome Obfervations, of 
the I'ame Hand, upon the Extent and Cir- 
cumtercnce of the Wails and Towers of 
and other Cities in fubjefilion 
to Solt-an Ntimhiitiy£o famous in the Wars^ 
Beyond-fea ; and the W'riter fpeaks of 
him as if then living. Now this Prince 
dyed in the Year above, and fotheMa- 
nulcrif* mull be about 550 Years old. 

But we may be fatisfied that our two 
Authors are more ancient, and that the - 




two ■ 



the one of the Yeai- 
L.L.AAX V II of the Hejra, which is that of 
our lirlt Traveller, and the other of the 
Year of the fame CCLIV, when a great 
Ivevoluuon hapned in China^ are true and 
juft ; And thefe two Dates, correfpond 

with the Years of Chrift DCCCLl and 
DCCCLXYIL vv-v4^t ana 

‘7^7 me Every .body knows that Mam Pek, the 
^mch cider Venetutu, Was the firft that talked to us of 

coPoio^' ''^'^th^ any Knowledge, and that 

what he writes was formerly much queftio- 
ned, becaufe of the feemingly incredible 
>V onders he relates, many of which have 

been iinee confirmed for Truths. Now 
jMarco returned from his Travels in 
the Year of arij} MCCXCV, whence it 
loJlows that our Jrabs were four hundred 
ears before hiin ;_and as e . ery Thing, we 
have of the kind, is pofterior to him, thefe 
Accounts muft be iar more ancient than 
what others have penned. Nor will we 
except any of the Arabian and Perjian Tra* 
^^eJers, or Geographers that have written 
in either Tongue, who have been too 
partially fet forth by Ibme learned Men of 

beyond 

<7/1. \-H ^^4f,£heydelerve. 

bian Gro. The wpM- commonlv called of Mif 
jind luppofed to be tiie W'ork of the 
which w'as produced in 

Authors call Tkg 

tfdgs. (l£ becauie it was undertaken 

_ the Command of Rqpr IL King of 4'i- ' 

r/fjiq IS the moft ancient we have; ami ia 

divided 
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divided into Climates after the manner of 
Pttkmjy whom the ^rabs had tranilated 
in their Tongue 5 almoft all the Ea^- 
em Gtcgmph'm are methodifed by the 
fame Plan j but it affixrds you no Pofitions 
no more than moft of the reft, if we ex- 
cept the Geography of jiba^eda, to be re- 
fumed hereatter. But this Nubian Geo- 
graphy containing the moft curious Parti- 
culars we read in the Authors that have 
appeared fince, whether as to natural Hi- 
ftory, or the Cuftoras and Manners of dif- 
ferent Nations, we may fateiy pronounce 
it to have been pillaged by later Compi- 
lers; And very remarkable it is That tnis 
Nmiiui Geographer, whofoever he was, is 
beholden to our two Authors for moft of 
what he relates concerning the Navi- 
gation of the Eajfern Ocean, of the hdies, 
and of which alone may evince 

them to have been of the higheft Antitj^ui- 
ty among the Writers of their ownNation. 

But w e do not by this mean to extend 
the Merit of thefe two Accounts beyond 
due Bounds; we are ready to allow j^efeih' 
them to contain fome fabulous Particulars, h^thtym- 
and many fo very obfeure that there is no 
clearing them up; and aifo that their 
want of Polidons fruftrates the Ufe 
might otherw ife have made of the Def 
criptions they give us. But thefe Difad- 
vancages, which tiicy have in common with 
ail the Jrabtaa Geographers, are amply 
^ompenfated by a very great number of 
* k ^ curt- 
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curious Things they tell us, and which are 

to be niet with elle\^'licrc* 

Jmonge. One oi their chief Reniarkables is the 

/1S% *■'■■>/ to the 

China. and Chm'^and inverlcly |h'e Courle 

fteered by th& Chbiefe for Jra^a- and P«- 
^a. Many o|: the Learned who thought 
with^yJc^rtoi That the Cmmfi failed by the 
direction of the Compiifs as far as 'd)M 
and there planted a Colony, have perluadf 
ed outers That this Voyage was perform- , 
ed by Obfervation. And hence they 
concluded it; almoft impoffibie but thp 
active and induftrious jirah piuft hai e 
borroH-ed the ukful Invention irom' the 
and have applied it in their long 
Runs; it appearing by Hiftory that they 
lailed great Lengths, long before the Pol 
: ddeotcred the Ea/hm Parts. Such 

vi as the Opinion of the fate Mr. rbewm, 

’V'. ho knew nothing ot our two Authors, 

concurred with 

That tliey hadhad the Ufe of the 

hfyt’ 

xiigna ot and even much tardier : 
wude inlids on the fame, as a 

Fact not in the leaft to be doubted, tho* 
Ov does nor \ouchfafe us the leaft Proof 
JLrrr"? Alierticn. Our Au! 
KX® circuraftantiallv ob- 

cT beyond *fw/, that we 
vL. iOt but lubmic to them, and cfpeciany 

as 
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as they, at the fame time, acquaint us They 
dared not go ferrher, becaule their Vefleis 
were unable to ftand the Afiaults of the 
open Sea: But it is not becaufe our two 
Authors make no mention of the Compals 
That we venture to affirm the Cibiaefe and 
Arabians knew nothing of it; we have 
other Arguments not to be renfted : But 
tho’ we had no other way of proving this 
Ignorance upon them, the Courfe they 
fteered would fufficiently declare it; they 
Ibrfaking it as too tedious and dangerous, 
as foon as they came to have the Compafs. 

In thefe Accounts alfo we have many 'Hhy cm- 
curiotts Obfervabies upon Chinay which a- 
gree with Marco Poky and are even con- 
lirined by the moft fincere Travellers of an 
later Times: If others there are which tonfrmid 
ciafh with what we eWewhere read, they 
ought not for that Reafon alone to be mi- 
lirufted, ilnce great Alterations have be- 
fallen that Country in the long Courfe of 
eight hundred Years or upwards. By the 
Lights conveys to us in his O?/- 

fieje Atlasy we difcover the Truth of many 
Things that before a^ared fabulous in 
Marco Polo ; and the fame may hereafter 
be difcovered of the doukftil Things in 
our Authors. 

Martim is the firft that told us The 
great Cities of Chim had often changed 
their Names; and very poffible it is tnat 
the Names in our two Authors may have 
obtain^ in riieir Time; and tho' they are 
deft&ive in Politions, we prefently know 

them 
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«ave made , for it is in vain to look for 


V . ^ *w Jix Vrtlii tu 

them in the At&bisn Writings ; tho’ a 
contrary Opinion has taken Yuch deco 

■Rai?*" is feemingly a 

Ralhnefs to difpute the_ Point. John Bap- 
tyiRamtifwy z Mm ot great fudgme^ 
and v^ry extenfive Learning, havini feen 

a^fmall Part of Geography, aS 

therein obferved the Names of Tome Places 
^entioned hj Marco Poky conceived a very 
gr^t \eneration for the Work. Ca/fajJo 

^nd -Schtckai-d aced fome parts ot' it and 
pomtftd a Tranflation S( the yJhSc 
& 2 »r a learned aftoally trait 

!in pwblilhecl two of the Ciima- 

Wm attempted the Thing after 

him, but dying, the Copy of his Veriion 
£11 into foreign Hands. All the Learned 
and upon what they have faid, ail that were 
Wgers to the Oriental Tongues, have 
m up the Public with the excelve cTm! 

jO^s Work, tho often without knowinn 
why or wherefore. _ Andrew MnUcr whi 
Polo in Latin with tedious 
particularly one upon 

S nmSfff ® SchcLd 

concerning Tartarj and Ch- 
’ilnH !!!! exmaedfrom 


*rfft}Ji££ige 

»fthelV0Tk 


Ar.u'T 1 ^ cxtratted koiii 

•Hhemrk The Public may poffibly think it j* 
pm$7.^ J^iiappointment that Ifhkkm'd did 

nor 
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not print this Work, or cranllate 
Jeda, according to his Word j and it moft 
be moft readily believed, after fo many 
learned Orientdifts have faid it, That the 
Geography of this Author would com- 
pletely illuftrate Mans Poky and afford 
us a feir^ Profpe6i: of Chitia^ as Mullet 
will have it. We happen to live in an Age 
that has been moft minutely and almoft 
trifiingly inc^uilitiye into what concerns 
the Lives and Writings of the Learned : 

But as it is feldom thele Compilers confult 
any Thing farther than what is contained 
in Prefaces, and are perfedt Strangers 
both to the Books and Authors menti- 
tioned, it may not be amifs to fay w'hac 
IS true of Scbkkardy and afterwards of 
jihulfida. 

who was a Profefer in the U- ^ . 
mverlity of gota large Share of cettni tf 

Keputation by a Work he intitled Tarich Schic- 
Regim^ Perji^ ; which took Birth from 
the Difcovery of a Genealogy written 
upon a long Scroll, which began with 
Mmiiy and ended with a Mohameekn Prints 
who had had it done j this Scbichard 
took for a very great Curiofity, tho* 
nothing in the World js lefs fo. He 
copied the Names, which he often read 
miftakeniy enough, and having colledled 
all that could relate to thoie Princes t 
when he comes to the Kings of Perfia. 
he does not fay a Word of them that 
be does not borrow from Teixfira, a 
PdTtngmfe Author who writes from the 

Per/tm 


im. 
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Tctfan Hiftories with the greateft Fidelity : 
To this he adds fome Citations from 
the Book intttled JtikbnJftn^ which has 
many Curious Particulars' of Oriental Hi- 
ftory', fome Paiiages ^ from the Arabim 
Geography, but nothing Original. W e 
are lure he had not the leaft Knowiedge 
of the Authors that wrote this Hiftory, 
which is quite Fabulous, if we except 
t,'hat is faid of the latter Kings ; and 
we need only read or the Tran- 

ilated Abridgment of the Perfmn Hiftories 
called Leb Tmarkbj in the fourth Volume 
of the late Mr. 'fhevenoCs Colle£lion,^ by 
Gutthnitr^ to be convinced of the little 
value of ScMckard’s Work, and how un- 
equal he was to the mk of w'riting the 
Hiftory ofthe Joi^iz-khsnid Tartars, ho 
ventured to Promiie. 

lit Afi Aloft certain it is alfo that he in like 

frotniMto jvfatKier .prromifed to Tranllate Akd- 
Ab^eda Gre 0 ues^ who, by the Report 

' of thofe who knew him, w'as a very 
W'orthy Man, not caring^ to join with 
Scbkkai-d in the Undertaking, wrote to 
him about !t. To which he anfwered, 
That the Manufcript in the Vienna Li- 
brary, was fo obfcure that it w'as abfo- 
lutely, impoffible to tranflate it : He co- 
pied it however, and his Copy being 
afterwards purchafed in Gcmm)\ is now 
in the Kings Library; annexed to it 
there is part of the W'ork tranllated, 
which requires no great Perufal for us- 
to pronomice it very much an Overmatch* 

, ' ' ' ‘ for 
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for Schtckar£ Greaves was indeed com- 
pletely qualified j tor belides that he was 
a perfeQ: Matter of the Oriental Tongues, 
and had travelled in the Levant^ he was 
acquainted with the Principal Authors, 
was profoundly learned, and a coa- 
funimate Mathematician. He gave us a 
Specimen of his Work w'hen, in the 
Year MDCL, he publittied the Defcripti- 
on and Tables of the two Provinces, 
of Chmarazm and Mawaralnahra or the 
^ranihxaney in Arctic and Latin* In his 
Preface he acquaints us he had finifhed 
the w^hole Tranflation of Abnlfeday and 
he declared as much to forae of his learn- 
ed Friends; but being thrown into Pri- 
fon b^ the Parliament, for lending Money 
to King Charles It his Houfe was ran- 
facked, and his Work loft : This we had 
from Mr. Hardyy a very ingenious Gen- 
tleman, w'ho knew him intimately well. 

The two Climates Grea-ufir has given ^ 
ns, are one of the moft curious Parts of 
all _ Geography ; for it takes 

notice of Cities unknown to the anci- bulfeda. 
ent Geographers, and which we are only 
told of by the Mohammedan Hittory, and 
our Modern Travels j and what is more, 
thefe Parts were fubjeft to the Seljukid 
SoUansy under the third of whom, Soltan 



the yelalean !!^och as the Meafure of the 
Earth. The uanar Princes were aSiua- 


r 
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ted by the ihme laudable Spirit of Ctirio- 
fity: and fo AMfeda, who dyed in the 
Year of Ghiijt MCCCXLT, had a great 
number of pretty exadt Tables whereby 
to fettle the true Places of the Cities he 
inentionSi But notwithftanding all this, 
there are Diferences of one, and fome- 
times two Degrees in the two Climates 
before us ^ which is nothing to what there 
is, of the lame kind, throughout the whole 
Body of the Work, which it may not 
be amifs to inftance by a few Examples. _ 
^eUn- In order to this we will make Choice 
ZimMaU Country which one would think 

fhjofiti- fliould have been heft known to the Moham- 
ms in A- mdans, and that is Arabia : Abulfeda fpeak- 
fauUeda. jng of Medina^ which is facred among 
them, becaufe of the Tomb of Moham^ned 
which there ftands ; lays it down in 65 or 
6'} Degrees of Longitude. Ailab a famous 
City, and fi»merly very well known, as it 
was in the Way of the Caravans from 
Egypt to M&cca^ is according^ to Abulfeda 
in 53, 54, or 56 Degrees of Longitude. 
9"ma in ■ <57 or <58 Degrees. Tadmor^ the 
ancient Palmyra fm 62 or < 5 ( 5 . Hafantahaz, 
the Seat of the ancient Kings of Taman 
or Arabia the Happy, in 6$, 6-], or 70. 
Hafar, the Seat of the ancient Hmierites, 
in <57 or 7 3. Najcran or Najran, a City that 
often occurs in Hiftory, in <57 or 75. Aden, 
ftill more known, in 6 j or 70. Nor 
is there much more certainty about the 
Places in other Countries which Ihould 
have been better known to the Author; 

ao£ 
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* ifhe chief cf thefe D^er ernes muj^ mifeftcm a 
ference of Mendtans ; fot Mr, Remaudof after all he^in 'ih 
Bciy of the Book, fays in their hehalf as mreftil Ohfen^rs 
am mtefUgent Miaihematumm ^ mafi he $mmf pent n^h 
Mmfdf U fapfofe theft Kambers- are 7nere Blmnders 
and Imccnracks, Abulfeda feems to he mmore thm a 
CdhBofy^ as may he dearly gathered frcm that Primers 
am Ffefme^ and from what Mr, Remudot here ' ac^ 
knowledges, ^hat thtfe varhus Longitudes are petpkxirg^ 


knowledges, Uhat thtfe varkus Longitudes are perpiexirg^ 
mety Bodymuf allow^ it hting hard to dettrmm wh.h 
is to he preferred^ as it is irnpomh t&£ni mf ihi exa3 
Meridian of each ; hut that they are jlips of Igmrame me. 
Negligence camiot well he fuppofed. Bepdes^ it is weU 
hsown^ ^hat were any Man, like Abuifeda^ to tdkB 
from our own hep Geographers, or rather flydrographers, 
fir what concerns the Sea-Coap in partkidar, tM fi 
well known to mop of the European Navigators, they 
would be often found to vary a number of Lkgrms from 
each other ; we need only inpance in the Coup of WtdXiCt^ 
mxt to us, and the Coaf of Bmfil in America whkk 
mw are tJmgId to he reBified, as they dmkiefs ant- 
But theft farlatkm did mf arife from the want of a 
fixed Meridian, hut purely from a mipakm Reckoning 
or Contputatm, If feme of our hep Gt&gnrphers tPm 
Bave mi very lately abounded with- Eirr&rs of this- kind, i$ 
is pmewhat unreafombh U exfeB .the Orientals k I#' 
uuite free from 0Mm ; and as they fay, Tlte K.now«* 
Mge of a Part, is to be preferred to' an Ignoraiice 
m the WtoIc ; fo if we can W a Degree or mo ftiik 
mpon tm Longitude of mop of tht'/mfei Gdks in ilm 
.^^P extent of Alia, whhh might prhaps - he- done, it 
mup he fomewhai more fifisfaBory - thm mt k kmw 
whre to look fir thm at all 


TOt ■ can/any TThiog be oflfered to jaftify 
,iiis Ignorance or Negligence as to the, 
Longimde oi' Stk John ox Ptokma^' 

is^ which he writes to be in either 5.^, 57^ 
'gBj or . ,70 Degrees. When ^ he gwes you 
bat one Nnoiber, it is becaufe he tbund no' 
other in the Books he tranferibed^-* bat it 
iS' never the farer: for that; he himfelf does 
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not fuppofe it, and therein we have where-* 
withal to commend his Sincerity : For it 
is to be obferved that of about five hun- 
dred and fifty Cities to be found in him, 
(for Copies vary as to the exafit Number) 
he gives no one Pofition for exaS:, except- 
that of Hama ox Hamath^ After this we may 
guefs what AlBftance we are to hope from 
this fo applauded Work , tow'ards the ' 
Reformation of our Eafiern Geography^ 
as alfo the Account we are to make of Po- 
litions which vary fo many Degrees of 
Longitude from each other, and are not 
much better agreed as to Latitude^ 

De- The Defcription of each Country at 
Tables, is more valuable, 
iriesmrefo fome Ufe, particularly for 

ie •sained, tracing out the Gourfe of the great Rivers, 
the A'//?, the Tigris., the Euphratcs.y Oxus^ 
and a few others. The Accounts of the 
leveral Cities in thefe Tables, are very 
concife and exafit enough^ they do not 
contain the Fables common in the other 
Arabian and Perjiati Geographers, not ex- 
cepting Tacati hirafelf, fo often cited with 
Commendation, who tho’ he divides his 
Work into Climates, does not oblige us 
with one Pofition. 

ff^e can If what has hitherto been (aid concem- 
txtraS no- little Help we are to expeft from 

from toll- doubtlefs it is ; it is 

lufiratethe AsU more certain That he can ihppiy us 
Gtc^re^hy With no Light as to China in particular; 
ef Chfaa. to be perfectly fatisfied of this, we need 
no other Teftimony than his own; for 

thus 
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thus he delivers himfelf by way of Pre- 
tace to the little he lays of the chief Cities 
of this Country : “ CMm is, on the Weft, 

“ bounded by the JDefart which divides it 
from the Indies ^ on the South, by the 
“ Sea, as alfo on the Eaftj on the North, 
by the Countries of Gog and Magog, 

“ and others we know nothing at all of 
Geographers, it is true, have the Names 
of many Places and Rivers in China , 

“ but as we are ignorant of the Proncun- 
ciation as well as ofthe real State of the 
Country, they are to us as it were un- 
known ; and" the rather as we have no 
Body that has been there, of whom 
“ to inform ourfelves as we ought ; where- 
“ fore we will confine ourfelves to w'hat 
“ has been written before us.” After this 
he ventures to name feme Cities, but fo 
difguifed, that it is impoffible to guefe at 
them, except Khanfa, which may be the 
^mifaiot Marco Poh^ and Zei un, which 
he alfo mentions. In another Place he 
fpeaks of Camhalic ox Chanbalig, and Ottai, 
upon the Teftimony of Ebn Said : Thefe 
Paflages Mailer has recurred to; and they, 
it mull be faid, confirm what the Author 
himfeli confelles of the little Knowledge 
he had of thofe Parts. With the fiune In- 
certitude he^ declares himfelf at thebe- 
ginning of his Univerfal Hiftory. 

But we muft not wonder AkitfedA knew 
fo very little of China, for the reft that ’ ' 
fpeak ot It, tell uy nothing but idle Tales ' r-- 
ana Ablurdkies, it we except feme Pal- i. . ... 

*B fagea^«<.‘V- 
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fages in Taeuti., Ehn Wardi, and the Per^ 
Jia» Geography, which feem to have been 
tranfcribed Irom out Anthoys, who alone 
have talked ferionfly about It is 

aftonifhing, indeed, that they are fo little 
known, but that they have been known to 
many is plain, and among the reft to the 
Author of the Geography printed at 
who hj« taken whole Falfeges from them \ 
this fufiices to eftablilh their Keputation. 

Om Ju~ They may it is pofiible be attacked 
tUrs another Quarter, and principally be-^ 

tenyiuwjiy caule thefe exprefs themfelves fome- 
eftheCMi- what irreverently o£ the Chinefe Philofo- 
ncis Leaf- pby, which has been fo extolled for about 
a Century paft • which deferving a parti- 
cular Diteulfeon fliall be profefledly treated 
towards the End of this Book, in a Criti-» 
que upon the Chinefe Learning. 

Bldorkai A Ipw hiftorical Faffcs alfo in thefe Ac- 
Incfs counts may be. liable to fome Contradic-^ 
"^refroT becaufe they agree not with the Hi- 

wkhmr ftojy of China, as Ibme learned Miffio- 
Chinefe naries have extrafted it from the Annals 
Bifcry. of the Gountiy, whofe Exaflrnefs they ap- 
piaudj, tho’ it be impollible toguefsatit 
by what they have publifted: And if 
fome . great Men of our own Time have 
prefumed thereby to reform even the 
Chronology of Scripturejthey did not form 
their Judgment from any a&ual Know- 
ledge of the Thing, and FhJ^iis who talks 
|b highly of the Chtmfe, had iefs than any 
Body^ lor befides that he was exceJli^ely 
upon this Subjeft, he couki 
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judge but at fecond hand, being a Stran- 
ger to the Tongue, which however w'as 
very marvellous with him and more perfect 
than any other- This Gentleman thought 
quite otherwife of the Coptic Tongue, 
which he would have to be a barbarous 
jargon never heard of till the weMth 


Century, 


there is fuch a Certainty 


to the contrary as convifls him of ut- 
ter Ignorance in Muhammedan Hiftory, 
and the Hiftory of Chriftianity in li- 
gpt. Fath. Pezmt approved of %'hac 
Fo/^iis advanced, thereby to vindicate the 
Chronology of the SepTiiagint i and others 
have endeavored to refleif an Authority 
upon the fame for particular or private 
yiews not to be regarded when Truth 
is the Concern. 

In thefe Accounts alfo you may meet ’ff ty haa 
with fome Things hard to believe, like 
thofe formerly thought fabulous in Marco 
Polo-^ and perhaps it were rafimefs to 
warrant them ail; but it muft be gran- 
ted That the like have often been verified 
in procefs of Time; and that for this 
K-Cafon alone we are to be cautious how 
we condemn the old Travels, when they 
in other Refpefts appear to be true. Such 
are our two Relations ; from the firft to 
the laft Word of them there is a Simpli- 
city very uncommon with the Orientals; 
the other Arabians and Perjtans that have 
written of the hdks and particular- 
ly, even thofe fo much eftcemed by the 
Learned have avoided nothing more than 
* B a this 


m 
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this attraSlive Charm, and have collected 
the moft abfurd Stories they could fet Eyes 
on- Nor muft we W'onder they have fo 
many Stories on Chim^ which they hard- 
ly knew at all, lince they have fome as ri- 
diculous about which the pof- 

feffed a long Time, about the City of 
Rcme^ and about moft of the Europeas Vto- 
vinces. 

0:fy are Qyj. J)ijj'ertattcns and Notes we have 

endeavored to illuftrate the moft impor- 
fertaticis tant Paflagcs in our tw^o Authors ; but w^e 
and Notes did not deem it advilabie to heap up 
nvitJxut Quotations from all forts of Writers, as 
mtdtMy- Cuftom too much prevails with the 
Learned of later Times. Andrew Mul- 
^ikdhns k-y for Example, in his Treatife Dc 
CataiUy has not onitted one fingle Paflage 
in the Authors he knew, that could in 
the Icaft anfwer his Purpofe, tho’ moft of 
them were only Tranferiptions from Tran- 
feribers, w'ho of courfe could be of no 
Authority. Yet after this Cloud of Quo- 
tations he leaves us in the dark as to the 
important Part of his Subjeft, and thofe 
who lhall know no more of Cathay than 
they have read in Mulhry will be but 
very flenderly informed; they will 
only know the Opinions and Conjeflures 
of feveral learned Men who have copied 
one another, and were never thoroughly 
poflefied of their Subjefit:. 

of Ben- Benjamin the JeWy who travelled over 
miin the ^ Part of the Eajly and took Notice 
of ^ great many curious and true Particu>- 
faim: larsj 
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lars, is no defpicable Author, as fome 
would have made him who did not under- 
ftand him, at the Head of w'hom we mull 
place thofe who ventured to tranllate him, 
Arias Montanas^ and after \mi ConjiaHtins 
rEmpcrenr. They both tranflated trora an 
Edition printed at Oififiantinopk, which 
being erroneous, and not very fair, might 
eafily puzzle thofe who did not know 
whereabouts he W'as. Accordingly Arias 
MontamiSy committed horrid Faults, which 
the Dutch Tranflator did not afterwards 
perceive ; and both of them by their ill 
reading of many proper Names of Cities, 
People, and Provinces, have formed ima- 
ginary ones which never were. Hence 
W'e every where meet with which 

never w'as, inftead of al 7~amaii^^ which is 
Arabia the Happjy and many fuch Faults ;; 
Dougziin^ a People unknown, inftead of 
Dmizihi, the Drafes, the Ille- of Nihrc-- 
kis'^ the Hachifehesy a People who cut 
Princes with a Saw, and a hundred more 
of the fame Stamp. Arias Mmitanus left 
his Readers the Task of untying thefe 
difficult Knots ; but Conjtaiitin tEsnpsrair 
with a more afliiming Air, undenakes to 
illuftrate his Authors by Notes, which he 
has crammed with Arabiau md Hebreta 
Paflages quite wide of his Point : for he 
had them not from original Authors, or 
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from Geographers and Hiftorians; he 
did not fo much as know one of them ex- 
cept the GeqgMpkef\ a.ad Elmachi^ 

whom he often did not underftand. For 
Inftance, he takes up Benjamhi for talking 
of the Kalif of Egfpt who reigned in his 
Time, becaufe truly he’ finds another in 
Elmcm of the Family of the AhaJJids ; 
W'hereas a Man muft be quite a Novice to 
Mohammedan Hiftory, not to know that, 
in Egjpy the Fatemites declared themfelves 
Kalite, and withdrew Obedience from the 
jlbaJJids^ whom they gave out to be Ufur- 
pers of the Empire and the Pontificat. 

Greater Men by far than Conflantin tEin- 
■pemw have been guilty of as great Abfur- 
dities in fpeaking of w'hat they did not 
know. So Jofeph Scaliger attempting the 
Origin of the Title Prefer 'John^i common- 
ly appljred to the King of Ethiopia., offers 
one wnich is neither Perjan^ as he pre- 
tends, non yet AitaUe. He is in like 
Manner miftaken in the Etymons of the 
Per/jan Names, and prefiiming to exhibit a 
Series of Kalife and Soltans of the prin- 
cipal States from the Rife of Mohamme- 
dtfin, which Ahraham ' Zacut, the 
had done very exaSlly, he mangled all 
the Names, becaufe he faw them in Me- 
’bre'W only, and knew them not originally. 
ErpenittSy tho* a good Mafter of the Ara- 
kic, is guilty of ap infinit number ofFauks 
in his Tranflation of Ehnacin, as well in 
the Text, as in the Geography and proper 
Names: So that we may juiUy fay we 

" have 
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have no bod y-j befides and Gmsmes^ 

that we can depend upon for the £«/?«•« 
Gec^raphy ; to whom indeed we may add 
dHerbehtf whofe Mibli&theque Ofimtals is 
full of very curious Learning, tho’ by the 
carelefsnels of the Editors, it is a Work 
not fo perfeft as the Author coujd have 
made it, intimate as he was with the beft 
■tdrahidtt) Turkijh and, Ferjim Books. 

There have appeared Ibme new Produc- 
tions full oi Ea£era Erudition, which it 
may not be amifs to fay a Word to. Of ti,e h 
thefe there is a Voyage to Jlralia the py. 

■wherein are many curious Remarks with 
regard to the prelent Times. The Editor . 
quotes Abulfeda’s Arabia, but he excelis 
that Geographer, who knew hut two or 
three of the principal Cities. What he fays 
ot the Sharif 's of &cca, does not exafitly a- 
gree with the moft certain Records of 
hatnmedifitt', for not only the Kaliii of the 
firft Race were Mafters in that Country ; 
but Saladin, a Mohaminedm, if there 

ever was one, made a Conqueft of it by 
his Brother, and drove out Abdalmbi, tho* 
he pretended to be of the Race of their 
Prophet. 

Sir John Chardin, in the laid Edition of Chardit 
nis Voyage to Perfia, Ms favored us with Tmmh, 

ample Dillertations on the Morality of the 
ancient Per^ans, as if extraffed from their 
own Authors: And yet moft of w'hat he 
lays IS borrowed from the Guk/an of the 
Poet Saadi, who was, above lixty Years 

agOjtranuated. into by and 

*34 into 
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into Latm by Geutiiis. The Remainder 
is no more than Sentences for the moll 
part borrowed from the ancient Greeks^ 
and tranllated into feveral of the Eajlcrn 
Tongues, and no more peculiar to the 
Perftans than to every other Nation in the 
World* Again , Mohammedifin glares 
throughout the whole, and what they 
would pafs upon us for the Per/ian Philo- 
fophy and Theology, is taken out of the 
Korati^ and belongs to the P^ftans no far- 
ther than they have naturalized it of their 
Language. 

HydsV Dr. Hyde^ a learned Englipman^ has un- 

^e]ig. Fit. dertaken a Work of greater Depth, where- 
by to explain the Rmigion of the ancient 
Perftans.^ and w'hich is the more likely to 
impofe on the Reader, as it is full of (Ro- 
tations from Pajim and Arabian Writers. 
It alfo excites the Curiolity by the novelty 
of the Defign, which is to juftify the 
Wb^tp tf Fire among the old Perftans.^ 
and to prove it to have been a Ceremony 
of mere Indifference, which intentionally 
aimed at the true God j for according to him 
the origin of this Fire-Wbrjhip was fet on foot 
by the IfraeUtes.f who, when they were led 
away Captive, brought it from J enifalemy and 
retained it to the latter Times, which no 
body ever knew before Hyde. We under- 
ftood by Greek and Latin Authors That 
this Perfian Superftition and feveral o- 
thers were known to them. The ancient 
Church honoured a great number of Mar- 
tyrs v/ho fuflered Death, in the cruel Per- 
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fecudons of Sapor and yfdejerd.) rather than 
worlWp Fire : Believe not a Word of it 
fays M)'dey tht Greeks and the Latins knew 
nothing at all of the Perfmn^ Religion, 
and thefe Martyrs tvere bblHnate head- 
Ifrong People. ' In &oit, to prove this 
Paradox, he has no Authority but 
a %'retched Perfian Poet, who wrote a- 
bout two hundred Years ago ; Any Soul 
alive may be milled this way, and efpeci- 
ally when ignorant of the worth and au- 
thenticity ot the Authors relied on. 

Thefe Digreilions may feem needlcfs ; 
but they are tar from being fo, with rc- zi:l ',nn} 
gard to the Ufe we arc to make of Od- frAnt'o. 
ental Literature', we mull nor extend it 
farther than is juil and right, as the 
common Cuftom Has hitherto been ^ where- 
as it ought to be laid down as a fure 
and certain Principle That for what 
concerns ancient Hiilory and Geogra- 
graphy, w^e can hardly reap any advan- 
tage by the Arabian and P^rjian Books, 
and much iefs by the SCurmk. 

Ib has an Eye to the Diflertations, ami 
Notes inferred at the End of thefe 
Accounts ^ for it had been no difficult 
Matter to have added a great deal 
from other yfmtow and Pfr/rfsa, as well 
as Modern Travellers ^ which we thought 
incumbent on us to avoid, as much as 
fome others have thought it not ft >. Jt- 
chart, for Example, in his PBmzokon, has 
moil fiithfully amafied all the G.wks -.md 
•£;Y/>/r have faid about the ”, n hcrc- 

:: , ; ■ 10 
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to lie adds a great number of Paliages 
tiom jirStaa^kuthotSy to which he might 
have added from Authors he was unac- 
quainted with ; but every attentive Reader 
■will at the firil Glance obferve them to 
be ail Copies from Copies and of each o- 
ther, and that the Author he particularly 
follows, whom he calls Damir ^ was no- 
thing iefs than a Naturaliil. It is then a- 
muling the Reader with emj«;y Show, 
feriouily to introduce fuch Teftimonies 
and not fay a Word of Precaution againffc 
them, or declare how frr or how far 
not they are to be minded. Every Man 
that is fkniliar with the moft ridiculous 
Fables in Cammi md fuch like Writers, 
will never imagin we can depend upon 
w hat they fay, elpeciaily about China, 
which they had fuch confufed Notions 
of; and concerning which they have not 
a Syllable of Truth that is not taken out 
of our tvVo Authors, which a^in conf^s 
their Antiquity. 

Oar im They tell us none of the Stories, fo 
juthors common in the Arabian Geographers, a- 
bout the Em^ror of China, nor infift on 
jKifcfow- the Names axABagbun they be- 

Tficn to the ftow Upon him. What they write of the 
other Kiz- extent of the Mohammdan Empire agrees 

they wrote ; and 
the reafon given, in the leccnd Account, 
why Ebn Wahab went to China, futes very 
naturally with the Pofture of Affiiirs a- 
bqut thofe Times, when the vaft Empire 
of the Kalifs began to be rendafunder by the 

Civil 
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Civil Wars caufed by the R.ife of fe- 
veral Independant Princes, which hurryed 
on its final Ruin. They neither of 
them have any Fafit that betrays a 
later Time than the ^Epochs they take no- 
tice of, w^hich is a iarther Token of their 
Veracity. For by them it appears That 
Pei^aj and Siraf, from whence the firlf 
Traveller departed, w'ere then in Subjec- 
tion to the Kaiijfs, which Ihews that nei- 
ther the Princes of the Houfe of or 
thofe that deftroyed it, had yet made their 
Appearance in the Ea^. 

It is feemingly plain alfo That the /?/- >T'!e fn- 
dks, which often occur in our two Au- diansawa 
thors, were itill wholly idolatrous, and 
that the Mohammedans had not as yet made 
any Conquefts there, or introduced ‘q'mit^etni 

medifm among them, as they afterwards t>»rtwtT* 
did under the Gaznavid Empire of Saha>- 
&akin^ and fome other Princes lefs con- , 
fiderabie. Till that Time the Mohmmm- tUOm^ 
dans on the Coaft of Africy in the Indies, t-). 
and in China, tho’ pretty numerous, w'ere 
there as Merchants only ; they traded on 
the fame foot with the Jetsss and Cbriflians, 
and had no manner of Superiority, In the 
fame State they ftiil continue in China,a.iid, 
as is faid by Perfons very much to be be- 
lieved, they adhere to their Law with 
fuch ftriSlnefs that they refiife the Degrees 
taken by the Literati, becaufe they think 
they cannot in Confcience go through the 
uliial Ceremonies. 

Moil 
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Moft of the Things, our Accounts con- 
tain, concerning the planners and Cuftoms 
of the Indimsj are confirmed by Modern 
Travellers, and the Por?%//f/t’, as allb by 
the Arabian and Ferftan Geographers. 

The, Defcription of the Tea-bulh, and 
the Drink the make of its Leaf^ 

is the more remarkable, as many very 
great Men of our Times, have reported it 
not to be of fuch ancient Date ; and by 
what our Authors fay of it in general, it is 
plain they were perfeftly informed about 
it. As much may be laid of the Musk 
Creature they dwell on: and feveral other 
Rarities, illuftrated in the Notes. 

We never before heard that Chriftians had 
been formerly numerous in China for all 
that has been written by the Portnguefe, and 
others about St. ’Thomas's, Preaching there, 
can never Hand upon the feeble Support of 
far fetched Conjefturejand bare Probabili- 
ty : The Chimfe and Syriac Infcription in- 
deed, difcovered in the Year MDCXXV, 
al&red us the Frith had been taught in 
China in the eight Century at the iateft; 
but no Trace of this Milfion was left, and 
Rircher and Muller are wddely out in their 
Explanations of this Monument ^ but here 
you will have it illuftrated in a Dilferta- 
tion apart, by which it will appear That 
when our two Authors fay, there were 
numbers of Chriftians involved in the uni- 
verfal Maflacre,at the time a total Revolu- 
tion befel the Empire, it is not impolfible 
but thofe who thus perillied were delcend- 
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ed of thofe mentioned on the Chinefe 
Stone. 

The fame Pafiage gives us to underftand TyiJaJu 
what City is meant by the Name of Cum- 

mentioned in the Infcription as be- p, ”fV- . 
ing at that Time the_ Capital of the Em- ^ 
pire. Tho’ moft of the Ar^s confirm 
what is faid m the Infcription, and have 
the Name of this City of Qmndmi^ and 
among the reft the Nubian Geogra^ker ; yet 
was this City unknown, his Tranflat'ors 
miftaking it for the Name of the River 
that waihed the Cit)’, inftead of the City 
irielii Thofe w ho undertoi^k to explain 
the Sffiac Infcription, afforded us nothing 
but empty Conjeftures; whereas by our 
two Mobmmmdaiis we learn two imporoinc 
Fa&s w'hich caft a great light upon the 
Ckinefc Hiftory yyi'iy? that w'as for- 

merly the Capital of the Empire, and 
fecondly that the fame was Nankin, a Thing 
unknown to the beff that have wTicten about 
China. 

By them alfo we underftand That the of tbeGtf 
City of St. Thmm was not ib called by 
the Eurcpcan Navigators, as many have 
thought, feeing it was known by the lame 
Name in the ninth Cenrurjt They may 
be of great Ufe alfo for the Coafts of the 
Indian Ocean, if w e ferioufly exa,T,in into 
the little they fay, and compare it with 
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what is in the old Greek Geograjphers, 
feemingly unknown to the ArabSy if we 
except Ptolomfs Tables. By them again, 
we might clear up many Psiliages in the 
Ntihim Geographjy which is by no means 
fo contemptible a Book as fome of the 
learned tvould have had it j tho’ on the 
ocher hand it is not deferving of the very 
high Account Ibme have made ot inSuch as 
it is, it may ferve for a Sample ofthe 
em Geographies j for it is voidof Pofitions,^ 
a Defedt it has in common with moft of 
the reft 5 and indeed they might as well 
be omitted as given with the Variety, and 
Incertitude in Abnlfedd. There is nothing 
of this kind tolerably exact among the 
Perfian and Arabian Geographers, but the 
Tables of UIng Bcigy and Na^ir Kddm 
tranflated by Greaves. The Nubian 
graphcTy tho’ his W’ork has been printed 
in Arakcy and turned into Latiffy has been 
of no great Service, becaufe the Tranlla- 
tors having nothing but the printed Copy 
before them, which is very erroneous, 
could not reftore their Text by |vlanu- 
fcripts, which are very fcarce. 

Iftwhai The proper Nances are in theTranfia- 
watmertix tjon, in the Notes, and in the Diflertati- 

^NMresare exprefled in- the moft fimple rpanner 
poffible, and according to the Power t)f 
our Alphabet, regardful not to depart from 
Cuftom, which has fixed the Pronunciation 
of feveral of them. Thus fur many Cen- 
turies paft w^e have been ufed to prontiunce 
the Word which fignifies a Kirg or Prince 

Mehby 
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Mdiky and. it is writxen in Rcderic o£ 
fckdoy andmodnQt SpaniPy and PortHguefe 
Authors. All the Learned have written 
and prononnced Ale/ik Ckab, in ipeaking or 
writing of that great Seljukid Soltan^ who 
reformed the Calendar, and ere&ed the 
Jtlakan Epoch ; fo that a Reader that un- 
derftands no Arabky or is unacquainted 
•withEapern Hiftory, would not know him 
again by the Name of Makk Chah. The 
fame_ it is with the Names of Cities and 
Provinces, which are varioufly written by 
EtmpcMSy according to their feveral Rules 
of Orthography, which are oftentimes hard 
to beunderftood. Thus what the Arabs call 
Aderhijan \_Adarbcjan \ isfpelc one way by 
a Gmnaiiy and another way by a Pcrtu-' 
guefi. Okantis w^rites it Aderbitzianj iTa- 
writes xtyAderhajoiiy who alfo clofos all 
the Pcrftaa Terminations in Ny with anMy 
becaufe the Natives themfelves pronounce 
the final 4a almoftasthe Pmuguci'e do their 
as ox am. Others of the Learned have ima- 
gined we are to adhere to the prefent 
Rules j apd fo one of the greateft of them 
has lately in tranllating the Hiftories which 
mention the Province of Ekmrzem, fpelt 
it Karifme'y and will have it that the fa- 
mous Hiftorian Emir Con dy is to be fpelt 
Emir Cavmdy Ung-khan Emperor of the 
Mogidsy defeated by 'Jonghiz-khany Avaig-- 
khany and the fame of many others. Wc 
do not difpute the prefent Laws of Pro- 
nunciation, as to them we mull hearken to 
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Tht EaJi^erit Tongues have not been lefs 
fubje£t to changes of Pronunciation than 
European: This is ealily underftood ; 
for the Geographers of thofe Parts, aware 
of the Dete6t of their Charaaers or 
Letters for fettling the due and genuin 
Pronunciation, alcertain it as well as they 
can, by naming every Vowel in proper 
Names ; and feldom it is they agree with 
the common way of pronouncing. We 
pals over the Method taken with the Eafl- 
ern Names by the Tranllator oi Elmacln 
lErpenkisJ' as for the Tranflator _ of the 
Hiftory or Tamerlan [Vatthfj be is quite 
particular and by himfelf; for what Soul 
alive could ever guefs that GaUy h Giiebafcy 
Gahdolle, Hali \_u4lf\ kAbbas, Jbdallay 
and lb on, which mull make all fuch 
Tranflations unintelligible.*' 
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Some Account of the Orthography and Pro- 
nounciation of the Eaftern Names. 

* is “very juftly faid, atid is a Towt which well 
deferves te he conjtaered at large ; hit the Reader will not 
expeiifis to launch into the Particulars of fo Wide a Suhjecl, 
when he perceives that we conf.ne our Views to the narrow 
Limits of a fingle Note. Air. Renaudot is perhaps more 
accurate in his way of fpelling the Eajierp Names, than 
any other of his Nation, or perhaps any Foreigner what- 
Joever •, hut tho‘, fenjihk f the DefeB of the French 
.Alphabet, Be often calls in the K. and W to his ajjifi- 
ance, yet be is net always etjual and alike in fiveral of 
his Natnes .• nor has he fettled them fo, that his Reader Jball 
never be at a lofs to knew how they are really to be 
frcr.ounced. ■ 
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on what might be done towards theR.^ 
covery of feme very obfcure, tho’ impor- 
ta^t, Points, than Trails in Form. TVe 
have endeavored to open the way tothofe 

are two ways of pwomcmg the Arabic, 
one f emlfar to Afric, the other to Afiz ; which lufi heir.g 
the Parent of this extenfive ffonguCy it feerns as if we 
had m room to doubt hut the Promunciathn iherey is 
fo he preferred to the fame in Afric ; But that the A- 
frican WdyJbouldj on the other handy chiefly prevail 
in Europe, is m . 'Wonder y conjidering how longy and 
how nearly we ham had Commerce with the Aloors. 
Africans prommce el firdly ^? 2 i MeHk /or Malcc or 
Alalek, and fo on ; the Afiatics being more open and full 
in their Utter dnce. But it is 72ot only as to Vowels that 
we are at fome Uncertainty ^ hut even with regard to Confo-^ 
nantss, whence you have the Ambiguities to he ohfervedm 
feme parts of this Booky as the Wood called Hairzan in one 
Place y and Chairzan in another ; the Kingdom of Gt-- 
zaz [Jeraz] or Haraz ; the Pr(rvme 0fQunika.n or CuzU 
llan. Now thefe fever al Amhiguitks arife front, the exaB. 
irefemhlance of fome Arabic Letters with others which 
are barely dipmguijhed from them by a Pointy or twOy or 
threOy either above the Letter y or below it ; for example^ 

^he Jirfl Letter of is naked thus ^ y of Clmbm 

Zati the frfi Leifer is with a Point thus ofGtrm 
the frfi Letter is with a point thus ^ , of HeLtaz the 
firfi Letter y as in Hairzan, is naked thus ^ ; in Curiil'au 
the R is naked thus j , in Cuziftan the. Z is with a 
point thus \ : ^herc is another R and Z, but the Cafe 
between them is exaBly parallel It appears then that thefe 
Variations are produced either by Qmijfmty or Redundancy ; 
if hy Omijfion the Points are wanting : Butifby Red^ 
dmcyy the Points are too much ; and that the^mok diligent 
Hranfcribef majy in the Courfe ef a lom Qpyy be guilty 
of ^tiOy mud be readily granted, 

'The Arabs aye often very careful to prevent any Mif* 
take 2n tee Prommdatkn of prpev Name$f and efpecially 
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who may hereafter attempt deeper Inqui- 
ries, upon the principal Heads that occur. 

Two or three Authors, who but copy 
from each other, fuiEce to give birth to a 
Notion which fpreads unexamined by thofe 


as to Vowds fothat when we negteB them^ and^ run^ 
mg Riot after our Fancy ^ deviate from them ^nothing 
can excufe us, Ufon this Head many might he fevevely 
acciifedy hut we will only injlanre in Pe’tis de la Croix^ 
Senior, who^ in his Hifiory of Genghiz Khan, has 
all ahngQee^^chzc /ey Kipjak, Allchafche fer Aliliaih, 
or the County of Shalh, Carizme for Chowarazm, 
and inf nit others I fo that it is with too much Reafon 
Few Gentlemen who have not fome -previous Notion of 
Eafern Geography and Hfory^ care to read the Books 
that might inflruB them therein. In Jhort^ the Evils 
of this Erefmtptiony or Fanity^ or Negligence^ or call it 
what you willy are of the mofi difcour aging Kin dy and 
fuel) as claim a thorough and fpeedy Reformation. 

Hi for tans y and Geographers jbould agree upon them of 
powerful Alphabet they could form out of the fever al m 
Europe, and adhere thereto in their uranjlathns from 
Eaftern Works i Nov ever prefume to alter the Names 
of Perfons and Places y or clip thergy or firefeh them to 
what they are pleafed to call their own Standardy which 
if they did noty we fould always h^ow whereabouts we 
arey and who is meant. If a little Care were iaken^ 
and Men wrote rather to infiruB and informy than to 
raife ihemfelves a NamCy which when their Works come 
fo be friBly examined they mufi inf allihly lofe ; wejhould 
pot m 4 ! French Author y read Blocquet for Blackheath, 
Of fee the ihoufands of the fame Ahufes which fo abound in 
iheit Hf pries and Geographies, ^o conclude y If Men were 
fare *fhai Accuracy and Application would he more required 
at their Hands y by the Public y than they feem to be^ the 


World would not he peftered with the offcnfve Lumber of 
the many Books which fland in fuch great 72 eed of Puri^ 
f cation by FirCy or Ablution by Water,, no 771 after which. 

But to digrefs 710 farther y we fmll only add ^hat we 
havBy as near as we have hee 7 i ahlCy confined ourfehes 
p the true and gentiln Orthography of the Names ; and 

that' 
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wBg follow them j this throws a Mift 
over Hiftory, and gives an Opportunity to 
confound Truth with Fallhood, and what 
is Certain with what is mere Conjefture. 
For Example, Father STrigmt mifunder- 
ftanding fome Paffages of Sjriac ^ de- 
clares it very probable That St. 
preached in China. A few Years after- 
wards, they find the Chinefi md Sjviac In- 
fcription, w'hich talks of a MilEon from 
Jtidaa or Syria’.) whereupon it w^as by fome 
aflerted, That the Perlon, therein men- 
tioned, muft have been St. Thomas^ and at 
once they prick you down the Track he 
muft have ibllow^ed, and give you a Map 
to convince you it w'as fo ; But thefe Sy- 
ftems being confeffedly abfurd, , others 


that the Learned Reader is de^red to take Notice, That 
the Ch in Choraflan, Chowarazm, Chanbalig md 
the like, is to be pronomced like the Greek y er ap 
EngliJli Kh, to make it the fironger ; and that the Englifh 
Reader may promwce it as in Choir, Chimera. Che- 
imilry”. ^ 

the U, <ivhevmY H occun^ u to he pomunctd 
marly hke our Dtpthong ou, or rather our oo^ as in Moon 

^on,Boon;/^ Klmmim^mufihepronomced Altnzmm 

Hud, Hood ; Afud, A food ; the fame is to he ohfnved 
generally ^heremr then occurs in the Eafiern Names, m 
ths Booh ^ 

be Rafheed ; Wahd, V\' aleed ; Yazid, Yazeed. 

^ ^ ^ in gernral.^ he prommad a 

htf/e more open than the Engliili do, hut not quite fa 
moad as the French. . • 

We had thoughts of ufing the Grmm£e3o to mark 
of t pfe BifinBwns, hut cupe apprehended it mipht 

^ would 
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would have had this Infcription to be a 
Forgery, tho’ it is certainly a moft pre- 
cious Monument, and of the clearefl: Au- 
thority 5 as will be proved in one of the 
Differtations, which will evince That all 
hitherto oflered upon this Head, and par- 
ticularly by is Intolerable. 

Of fie As &r the Chimfe Learning, we have 
Chinefe perhaps expofed ourfelves to great Con- 
Ummng. j-j-^diaion, many of the Learned having 
a long while been of a quite contrary Opi- 
nion, tho’ not a Soul of them could be an 
immediate Judge of w'hat he adva,nced, 
ignorant of that dreadful Tongue which 
lequires no lefs than the Life of Man to 
be duly attained. The MilBonaries, in- 
deed, thought they might fately malce the 
Chinefe Philofophers inftrumental towards' 
the Converfion of the whole Nation, and 
their view wasiaudabie enough ; But others, 
and efpecially Libertins have ftrangely 
perverted the exceffiveThings which have 
been reported of the Chinefe Antiquities; 

■ and have aliumed them as a Weapon where 
with to attack the Authority of Scrip- 
ture, and its Super-fl:ru£ture, theChriftian 
Religion ; as alfo the Univerfality of the 
Flood, and, to maintain that the World is 
piuch older than it is thought to be. The 
fabulous Accounts which fo abound in the 
Perfian Hiflory, all abfurd asthey are, have 
Eoibme feemeti W'^orthy of being efpoufed. 
Ignorant People, fuch as the Author 
of xht Preadamitic Syfiem^ are apt to be- 
lieve whatever flatters their own Con- 

cepti- 



ceptions, and efpecially when fuch Stories 
are ferioufly told by great Men, tho’ they, 
it has fince appeared, knew nothing beyond 
the Titles of the Books they have fo 
VoJfUSy who, it maft be owned, 
was deeply read in Greek unA. Latin Lite- 
f attire, tbund where withal,in the Ancients, 
to confirm all he faw, dr heard fay con- 
cerning the Chinejfe. And upon Inch Au- 
thorities have Evil difpofed Perfons, per- 
verted by a felfe Metaphyfics ^ given 
out Opinions which, to them, feemed 
new 5 tho’ moll of the fame were familiar 
to the old Philofophers, and the firfl He- 
retics; and tend to no lels than the ut- 
ter Subverfion of all Religion. What w'e 
are taught by Jcfus Chrijk^ h too well 
grounded to want the Concurrence of the 
Chinefe Philofophy ; and if any believe, 
it may perfeft the Mind, and reform the 
Manners, tho’ they know'' nothing there- 
of, but by Paraphrafes as obfcure as the 
Text; they are to be adviled fairly to inquire 
into what may be objefled to the Antiquity 
of this proud Nation, to their Hifbry and 
their Philofophy, and compare the Advan- 
tages thence to be deduced,w'ith the Abufes 
that have been made of the Contrary. 
We hope it will, at leall,be grantedThat-w-e 
may be well skilled in every Science, great 
Philofophers, and great Mathematicians, 
without being beholden to the Chinefe 
Books. ' 


THE 


Cyber. ■ > 
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'i 'lie Reader is defired to take Notice, That the Capitals 
in the Margin of the Two Accounts, are added in 
this Edition, and refer to the fame in the Margin of 
the Notes, which are in exad Alphabetical Order. 
And that [DD] in the Margin of Page 84 of the 
Acmunu, 6 Lines from the bottom, is wanting. 

Reader u alfo defired to excufe and ccrreSi the fol- 
losing Piofi Material Errors if the Prejs, 

In the Two Accounts. 

P AG. 2, line 3. from the Bottom, fox yaquets read 
Jackets, p. 9. 1 . lo. fro^n the bottom, fir Sugar, 
Canes, read Sugar-canes. p. 18. for Kafchbin read 
Kafidjhu p. 2^. for read Tujang. p. 38. fir the 
Coahti-y cf Kakhan or read the C.' -Gantry of the 

Kakhan or Tikt, p. 47. 1. 6 /fir loved .-v^dlove. p. 62. 
for Tygrh read Tigris, p. 83. 1 . 8. fir the King read one 
of the Kings, p. 87. Gozar read Goraz. 

In the Notes and Dijfertations, 

Page 3. Line 18. fir poilibly read poffible. p. 7. L 20. 
for ?'ead ora.hciL p. 17. 1. 22. fir than read 

then. p. 35, for Achetn read Achem. p. 46. for Pan- 
fur read Fanfur- p. 47. L 6. from the Bottom fir as 
being a read as that a. p. 48. for Tontang read Tou- 
tang. p. 62. L 12. from the Bottcni /Sr fplit Horn 
read cloven Ploof p- 71* for Xabkarg read Xahiang. 
p. 72. for Khan of Hhet read Kakhan of Hhet. p, 104. 
1 . 8. from the bottom fir Sect read Seel. p. 108. for 
Mar-Amba read Mar-Ama. Ibid, for SeUbazaha read 
Seiihazaka. p. x 1 1 . for an AU read and Ait. p. 1^5. 
for 7 hadi€us read Ihaddeeus. p. 121. 1 . 21 . fir Catho-- 
lies read Catholic, p. 122. for AhaJIoa-Khm read 
Ahaka-Khan. p. 134. for EbaShalikan read E bn Ka- 
Man. p. 135. 1 . 2. from the Bottom fir Sphig read 
Spring, p. 1 Erythaian Erythraean, p. 17^. 
for cay Tagazgaz read call Pagazgaz. p. 177. for 
Khan or Emperor read Kakhan or Emperor, p. 197. for 
Kart or Katih read Kari and Katih. p. 209. 1 . 6. fir 
e^^reis exprelTed. p. 21 a. fox Caiiiian read Ca- 
taian. p. 225. for Eposka Cekbrins read EpoehesCe- 
kbn^m .- ■ ' ; ' ■ 
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INDIA and CHINA; 

BY 

Two Mohammedan Travellers, 

Who wenttothofe Parts inthe pth Century. 

TranJIated from ths Arabic. 

I. AC COUNT. 

ijThe Begmning is wanted^] 

******* JU JU ' 

********* * * * dt 

n H E third of the Seas we have 
to mention, is the Sea of 
Harkand. Between this Sea 

and that of Df/j^rowi, are ma- fAl 

ny Illands, to the Number, 

rcn, 

® other^ 



torn up. i xus Amoer is piuuuccu. at luc 
B ottom of the Sea, as Pknts are upon 
Earth: and when the Sea is troubled, the 
Violence of die Wave tears it up from 
the Bottom, and wa&es it to the Shore, in 
form of a Muihroom, or a Truffle. 

Thefe Iflands govern’d by a Woman, are 
full of that kind of the Palm-tree which 
bears the Coco-nut j and are one, two, 
three, or four Leagues diflant from each 
other, all inhabited, and planted with Co- 
co-nut Trees. The Wealth of the Inha- 
bitants conlifts in Shells Cowriss^'^ and 
even the ^een’sTreafury is full of them. 
They fay there are no Artificers more- 
expert than thefe Iflanders ; and that of 
the Fibres of' the, Coco-nut they make 
whole Shirts, all of one Piece, Sleeves, 
Gulfets and all, as alfo halfVefb[or Jac-- 
miets.'l With the fame induftry, and with 
the fame Tree they build Ships and Houfes;^ 
and they are skilful in all other forts of 
Workmanlhip. Their Shells they have 
from the Sea, at times when they rife up 
to the Surface ; at which times the Inha- 
bitants throw Branches of the Coco-nut- 
tree into the Sea, and the Shells ftick to 
them. ’I’hey call them 

Beyond thefe Iflands, in the Sea of M?r- 
^ kandy IS Sarandiby or Ceylon, the Chief of 
* all thefe Iflands, which are called Dobijat. 


Cyber 

Natior 
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It is all encompafled by the Sea, and on 
certain parts of its Coalftheyfiihibr Pearl. 

Up in the Country there is a Mountain 
called Rahim, to the top of which it is 
thought Adam afcended ; and there left the 
Marie of his Foot in a Rock, on the top 
of this fame Mountain. There is but one 
Print of a Man’s Foot, which is feventy 
Cubits in Length; and they fay that Adam 
at the fame time flood with his other Foot 
in the Sea. About this Mountain are Mines 
of the Ruby, Opal, and Amethylt This 
Ifland, which is of great extent, has two 
Kings ; and here you may have Wood- 
Aloes, Gold, precious Stones, and Pearls, 
which are filhed on the Coaft ; as alfo a 
a kind of large Shells, which they ufe 
inflead of Trumpets, and which they much 
value. 

In this ^me Sea, towards Sarandih, there 
are other Ifles, but not fo many in Num- 
ber, tho’ of vafl extent and unknown Name. 
One of thefeTflands is called Ramni, and 
is under feveral Princes, being eight or 
nine hundred Leagues in dimenfion. Here 
are. Gold Mines, and particularly thofe 
called Fanfur ; as alfo an excellent fort of 
Camphire. Thefe Iflands are Hot far from 
fome others, the Chief of which is Alnian, 
where is great plenty of Gold. The Inhabi- 
tants here have Coco-nut Trees, which 
fupply them with Food; and therewith alfo 
Aey paint their Bodies, and oil themfelves. 
The Cuflom of the Country is, that no 
one may marry, till he hasflain an Ene- 
my m Battle, and brought off his Head. 

B 2 If 
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If he has killed two, he claims two Wives, 
and fo on in proportion; fo that if he has 
flain fifty, he may marry fifty Wives. This 
Cnftom proceeds from the Number of ho- 
ftile Nations which furround them ; fo that 
he, among them,who kills the greateft Num- 
ber, is the moft confidered. 

Thefe Iflands of Ramni abound with 
Elephants, R.ed-wood, and Trees called 
Chairzan ; and the Inhabitants eat Human 
People that Fiefli. Thefe Iliands part the Sea of JEfer- 
eatKuma}! kmd ftom the Sea ofShelahet ’^ and beyond 
F/ej&. them are'^othets called Najabakis., which 
are pretty well peopled. Both the Men 
and the Woriien there go quite naked, ex- 
cept that the Women conceal their Parts 
with the Leaves of Trees. When Shipping 
is among thefe -Iflands, the Inhabitants 
come oft’ in Ernbarkations, little and big, 
Jmier- and bring with • them Ambergreefe, and 
£ree/e. Coco-nuts, which they truck for Iron : 

For they want no Cloathing, being free 
from the extremes either of Heat or otCoid. 
‘Phekeatf Beyond thefe two Iflands lies the Sea of 
Andaman. Andaman'^ the People on this Coaft eat 
Canihah. Human Flefli quite raw ; their Complexion 
is black; their Hair frizled ; their Coun- 
tenance and Eyes frightfiil ; their Feet are 
very large and aimoft a Cubit in length ; 
and they go quite naked. They have no 
Embarkations ; if they had, they would 
devour all the Paliengers they could lay 
Hands on. When Ships have been kept 
back by contrary Winds, they are often, 
in thefe Seas, obliged to drop Anchor, on 
this barbarous Coaft. for the fake of Wa- 
ter, 
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ter, when they have expended their Stock; 
and upon thefe Occalions they often lofe 
fome of their Men, bntraoftefcape. . 

Beyond this there is a mountainous [Fj 
and inhabited Ifland, where, as they fay, 
are_ Miries of Silver; but as it does not iZLhL 
ly in the ulual Track or Shipping, many are Mines 
have Ibught for it in vain ; tho’ jtm&vksr- ef Silver. 
ble for a very lofty Mountain, which is 
called Kajhenai. It happened that a Ship 
failing in this Latitude, had Sight pf the 
Mountain, and lhaped her Courie , for it ; 
and being come up with the Land, fenr a 
Boat on Ihore, with Hands to cut Wood. 

The Men kindled a Fire, and faw Silver 
run from it; which gave them to under- 
ftand there -was a Aline of this Metal in 
that Place; wherefore they Ihipped as 
much of the Earth, or Ore, as they faw 
good. But as they were proceeding on 
their Voyage, the Sea was ruffled by fo 
furious aGuft of Wind, that, to l^hten 
their Ship, they were under a necemty of 
throwing all their Ore oyer board. Since 
that time the Alountain has been carefully 
looked for, but it has never iince been feen. 

To conclude, there are many fuch lilands 
in the Sea, more in Number than can be 
faid ; being partly too dangerous to be ap- 
proached by Seamen, and partly unknown , 
to them. „ ; 

In this Sea there is often beheld a white rQi 
Cloud, which at once fpreads over a Ship, Ah»hite 
and lets down a long thin Tongue, ‘or Chud, 
Spout, quite to the Surface of the Wa- 
B j ter, 
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Water, wiiich' it difturbsjuft after the Man-’ 
ner of a Whirl-wind^ and if a Veflel 
happen to be in the w'ay of this Whirl- 
pool, Ihe is immediately Iwaliowed up 
thereby : But at length this Cloud mounts 
again, and difcharges itfelf in a prodi- 
geous rain. It is not knowm whether this 
Water is fucked up by the Cloud which 
makes it rife ^ or in what manner fo ex- 
traordiuary an efie€t is brought to pafs. 

All theleSeas are Subje61 to great Com- 
motions excited by the Winds, which 
make them boil up like Water over a 
fire. Then is it that the Surf daihes Ships 
againft the Iflands, and breaks them to 
pieces with unfpeakable Violence ; and 
then alfo is it that Fifh, of all fiTes, pe 
thrown dead afliore upon the Rocks, like 
an Arrow from a Bow. 

The Wind which commonly blows up- 
on the Sea o£ H^^kand,/i& from another 
Quarter, it ccxning from the North-^eli; 
hut this Sea is alio SubjeS: to as violent 
Agitations as thofe we have juft men- 
tioned. And now is Ambergreefe torn 
op from the Bottom, and particularly where 
it is very deep j and the deeper it is, the 
more exquilite is the Amber. It is ob- 
■ferved that when this Sea rages in this 
violent manner, it fparkles like Fire. In 
this Sea, moreover, there is a Filh cal- 
led Loekbamy which preys upon Men. 

f Here is a Leaf or more wanting in the Mor- 
nufcrfty whore the Author began to treat 
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* * ip * which has caufed all Goods Ga nfu. 
to lower in their Price. Of the diSerent 
Caufes of this Fail, the frequent Fires 
which happen at Canfu are none of the 
lead. Canhi is the Port for all the Ships 
and Goods of the Arabsy who trade in 
China '^ hnt Fires are there very frequent, 
becaufe the Houfes are built with nothing 
but Wood, or elfe with fplit Cane 
bcoi] belidesjthe Merchants and Ships are 
often loft in going and coming ; or they 
are often plundered j or obliged to make 
too long a ftay in Harbour ^ or to fell 
their Goods out of the Country fubjea to 
the ArabS) and there make up their Cargo. 

In fliort. Ships are under a neceflity of 
wafting a conliderabie time in refitting, not 
to fpeak of many other Caufes of Delay. 

the Merchant relates j that at Gita- f Q.] 
fiiy which is the principal Scale for Mer- ^ Mo- 
' chants, there is a Mohammedan appointed 
judge over thrfe of his ReUgion, by the 
Authority of the Emperor or China j and 
that he is Judge ot all Mohamme- 
dans who refort to thefe Parts. Upon Fef. 
rival Days he performs the public Service 
with the Mohammedans^ ana pronounces 
the Sermon or Kotbat, which he concludes, 
in the ufual form, with Prayers for the Sol- 
tan of the Mr^emsy \ov M^iemen.'] The 
Merchants of Irak who trade hither, are 
no way diflatisfied with his ConduQ:, or his 
Adminiftration in the Poll: he is invefted 
with; becaufe his AHions, and the Judg- 
ments he gives, are juft and equitable, and 
B 4 con- 
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conformable to the Koran [or Jkoran^mdi 
according to the Mchanimdan Jurilpru- 
dence. 

[L^ As for the Places whence Ships depart, 
Courje and thofe alfo tliey touch at • many Perfons 
/ffCliina. declare that the Navigation is perform’d 
in the following order. Moft of the Chi- 
nefe Ships take in their Cargo at Siraf\ 
where allb they Ship their Goods which 
come from Bafra or Bajfora, Oman^ and 
other Parts ; and this they do, becaufe in 
this Sea, (that is, in the Sea of Perjia 
and the Red Sect) there are frequent Storms, 
and Ihole Water in many Places. From 
Bajra to Sir af is 120 Leagues, and when 
Ships have loaded at this laft Place, they 
there water alfo ; and from thence make 
Geog.Ntth. a Place called Mafcat., which is in 

f. 56. the extremity of the Province of Ormn^ 
about 200 Leagues from Siraf. On the Eafl 
Coaft of this Sea, between Siraf Maf- 
catf is a Place called Nc^f Bam ed Safaky 
and an Ifland called Ehn Kahtnmn'y and 
in this Sea are Rocks called Omafiy and 
a narrow Strait, called between two 

Rocks, through which fmall Teflels do 
venture, but the Chinefe Ships dare not. 
Ji.Praf. There are alfo two Rocks called Kojtr 
f. ifiLat. and Howair, which fcarce appear above 
the Water’s edge. After we are clear of 
thefe Rocks, we fleer for a place called 
Shihr Oman, and at Mafcat take in Wa- 
ter, which is drawn out of Wells; and 
here, alfo, you are fupplied with Cattle of 
the Province of Oman. From hence Ships 

take 
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take tkeir Departure for the Indies, and 
firfl: they touch at Kaucammali \ and from 
Mafcap to this Place, it is a Month’s fail,, 
with the Wind aft. This is a Frontier 
Place, and the chief Arfenal in the Pro- 
vince of the fame Namey and here the 
Chinefe Ships put in ana are in fafety. 
Frelh Water is to be had here, and the Chi~ 
nefe pay a thoufand Drams for Duties j but 
others pay only from one Dinar to ten 
Dinars. . ' 

From Mafcat to as we 

have faid, a Month’s Sail; and then, ha- 
ving watered at this laft Place, you begin 
to enter the Sea of Ffertei; and having 
ftiled through it, you touch at a place 
call Lajdbalus, w'here the Inhabitants un- 
derftand not the Arahefque, or any other 
Language in ufe with Merchants. They 
W'ear no Cloaths, are white, and unftable 
on their Feet. 

It is faid their Women are not to be 
feen ; and that the Men leaving the Ifland, 
in Canoes hollowed out of one Piece, go ' 
in quell of them, and carry them Coco- 
nuts, Sugar, Canes, Moufa, and Palm-wine, " 
This Liquor is white, and, if drank frelh, 
has theTalie of the Coco-nut, and is fweet 
like Honey;, if kept fomewhat longer 
it becomes as ftrong as Wine ; but if it is 
kept for feverai Days, it turns to Tine- 
gar. They give it in exchange for Iron; 
and in like manner they truck the little 
Amber which is thrown on their Coaft, 
for bits of Iron. The Bargain is driven 

by 
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by Signs, and Touches of the Hand, be- 
caufe they underftand not the Jrabefque 
Bat they are verydharp, and are apt to 
carry olF Iron tirom the Merchants, and 
leave them nothing in return. 

From this Place Ships fteer towards 
lahar.^ the Name of a Place and a King- 
dom on the Goaiijto the right Hand be- 
yond India. Bar fignifies a CoaJI in the 
Language of the Country, and this de- 
pends on the Kingdom of Zabdge. The 
Inhabitants are drelled in thbfe forts of 
ftriped Garments, which the Arabs call 
Fautag nvA they commonly wear but one 
at a time, which is equally obferved by 
Perfons of high Rank, and thole of in- 
ferior Degree. At this Place they com- 
monly take in Water, which is filled from 
lmngWells,and which they like better than 
what is drawn out of Ciffcerns and Tanks. 
Calabar is about a Months V oyage from 
a Place called which ^i8 almoft 

upon the Skirts of the Sea p£ Harka^d. . 

In ten Days after this, Ships reach a 
Place called Betumay where they may wa- 
ter if they pleafe. From thence in ten 
Days they come up with Kadrange^ where 
alfo they may water. It is worth the notice, 
that in all the Iflands and Peninfula's of 
xFi& Indies yXh&Y find Water when they dig 
for.it. . ■ : , 

, In this lafi: mentioned Place ‘there is a 
very lofty Mountain, which is fcarce Peo- 
pled by any but Slaves and fugitive Rob- 
bers. From thence in . ten D^vs they ar-, 

rive 
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wh 'SX. Smef. Here is frelh Water, and 
hence comes the Aromatk-wood^ we call 
Hud d Senef’, Here is a King ; tlie Inha- 
bitants are black,. and wear two ftriped 
Garments. - . , 

Having watered at this Place, it is a ten Sandarfii- 
Days Paffage to Sandarfulaty an Ifland lat. 
where Js freih Water. Then they fleer 
upon the Sea of Sanji) and fo to the 
Gates of China ; for fo they call certain 
Rocks and Sholes in that Sea, between 
which is a narrow Strait, through which 
Sips pals. It requires a Month to Sail 
from Sandarfulat to 0?i»^^, and it takes up 
eight whole Days to fleer clear of thele 
Rocks. When a Ship has got through 
thefe flie, with the Tide of Flood, 

goes into a freih Water Gulf, and drops 
Anchor in the chief Port of China^ which 
is that of Canffi'^ ^tidi here they have freflh. Canfa. 
Water, both from Springs and Rivers, as 
they have alfo in moft of the other Cities 
of China. The City is adorned with large 
Squares, and fupplied with all the Necef- 
faries of Defence againft an Enemy ; and, 
in moft of the other Provinces, there are 
Cities of Strength, fortified in the ^me 
manner. 

In this Port it Ebbs and Flows_twice in 
twenty four Hours, but with diis Dife- atCaufu. 
rence ; That whereas from Bafia to the IC- 
land called Bam Kahman-, it Flows when 
the Moon is in her- mid Courfe, and Ebbs 
when fhe rifes and when fiie lets; from 
near Bcmi Kahmati quite to the Coaft of 

China, 
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it is, Flood when theiMoon. rifeSy 
and when flie is towards her height it is; 
Ebb 5 and fo on, when flie fets it is flow- 
ing Water,;, and when.ftie is q^uke liidden 
under the Horizon, the Tide falls. 

They fay that in the Ifland oi Mulian^ 


which is - betw^een Saran^ib and CaJa^ on 


the Eaftern Shore of the Indiesy there are 




Negroes who go qmte naked; and that 
when they meet with aStranger, they hang 
him with his Head downward, and flice 
him into Pieces, which they eat quite raw. 
Thefe Negroes have no King, . and feed, 
upon Fifh,- Mov.fAy Coco-nuts, and Sugar- 
canes : They have Ponds and fome Lakes. 

They report alfo,jthat in fome parrs of 
this Sea there is a .fmallifh kind of Fifh 
which . flies upon the Water, and which 
they call the . . . 

It is moreover .laid, that in another Part 
there is. a. Fifh which, leaving the S^a, gets 
up to the »0x;o,-nut Trees ; and having 
drained ‘them of their Juke; takes to the 
■Sea again. . 

It is again added, .that in this Sea there 
is another fort of Fifh like a Lobfter, 
which petrifies as. foon as taken out of its 
Element ; they pulverife it, and it is good 
for feveral Difeafes of the Eyes. 

They fay alfo, that near Zahage there is 
a Mountain called Mountain -ofFirey 
which no one may approach ; that, in the 
day tirae,it fends up a thick Smoke ; and 
that, in the Night, it throws out Flames. 
At the Foot of this fame Mountain are 


two 
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two Springs of frefh Water, die one hot 
and the other cold. 

Ghimfi are drefled in Silk both 55^ Chi- 
Wihter and Summery and _ this kind of nde drejs 
drefs is common to the Prince, the 
diet, and to every other Perfon, though 
of the lowelfc Degree. In Winter they 
wear Drawers, of a particular make, which 
fall down to their Feet. Of thefe they put 
on two, three, four, five or more, if they 
can, one over another; andare very careful 
to be covered quite down to their Feet, 
becaufeofthe Damps which are very-great, 
and much dreaded by them. In Summer 
they only wear a Angle Garment ' of Silk, 
orfome luch Drefs, but have no Turbans. 

Their common Food is Rice, which «»- 
they often eat with a Broth like what 
the make of Meat, or Filh, which 
they pour upon their Rice. Their Kings 
eat Wheaten Bread, and ail forts of A- 
nimals, not excepting Swine, and fome 
others. 

They have feveral fort of Fruits; Apples, PruUs ef 
Lemons, Quinces, Moulds^ Sugar-canes, China. 
Gitruls, Figs, Grapes, Cucumbers of two 
forts, Trees which bear Meal, Walnuts, 
Almonds, Filberds, Piftachios, Plumsj A- 
pricocks, Services, and Coco-nuts-; but 
they have no ftore of Palms 5 they have on- 
ly a few about forae private Houles. 

Their drink is a kind of Wine made 
Rice; they have no other Wine in the 
Country, nor is there any brought to Rkr. 
them; they know not what it is, nor do 
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they drink of it. They have Vinegar al- 
fo, and a kind of Comfit like what the 
Arabs call Natrf^ and fome others. / 

They are not very nice in point of 
cleanlinefs, and wafii not with Water when 
they eafe Nature, but only wipe themfelves 
with Paper. They eat alfo of dead Ani- 
mals, and praSlice in many other things 
like the Magians\ and, in truth, the Reli- 
gion of the one and the other is much the 
Orm- tame. The Women appear uncoverid, 

Tsent nf the and adom their Heads with fmall Ivory and 
Omefe other Combs, of which they thall wear fome- 
times a Score together. The Men are co- 
vered with Caps of a particular make. 

The Law' they oblerve with regard to 
Thieves, is to put them to Death as foon 
as caught. 

Smne Particulars relating to the Indies and 
to the Kings of the [am Gomtnes, 

W Both the Indians and Chinefe that 
there are four great or principal Kings 
En^. in the World ; they allow the King of 
the Arabs to be the firffc, and to be, with- 
out difpute, the rnofl: Powerful of Kings, 
the molt wealthy, and the moft excellent 
every way ^ becaufe he is the Prince and 
Head of a great Religion, and becaufe no 
other furpalfes him in Greatnefs,or Power. 

The Emperor of China reckons himfeif 
next after the King of the Arabsy and 
after him the King of the Greeks y and 
the EaJharay King of Moharmi al 

Many 
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jUmy or of Thofi wha have their B^r$ 
hored. This Balhara u the moQ: iiluftrious 
Prince in all the Indies y and all the other 
Kings there, tho’ each is Mafter and in- 
dependant in his Kingdom, acknowledge 
in him this Prerogative and Pre-emi- 
nence. When he fends AmbaflMors to 
them, they receive them with extraordi- 
nary honours, becaufe of the refpeSl they 
bear him. This King makes magnificent 
Prefents after the manner of the Arabs ^ 
and has Horfes and Elephants in very 
great Number, and great Trea&res in Mo- 
ney. He has of thofe Pieces of Si lver cal- 
led 'Ihananan Drams, which weigh half 
a Dram more than the Aredsefque Dram. 

They are coined with the Die of the 
Prince, and bear the Year of his Reign from 
the laft of the Reign of his Predeceflbr. 

They compute not their Years from the 
Mxz. of Mohammd as do the Arabs, but 
only by the Years of their Kings. Moft 
of thefe Princes have lived a long time, and 
many of them have reigned above Fifty 
Years; and thofe of the Country believe 
that the length of their Lives, and of 
their Reigns, is granted them in recom- 
pence for their Kindnefs to the Arabs. In 
truth, there are no Princes more heartily 
aSeGdonate to the Arabs and their Suli- 
je6i:s profefs the fame Friendlhip for us. ^ 
Balkar a is an Apellative common to all « 

thefe Kings, as was and fome others, Namectm- 

and is not a proper Name. . The Country mmtoaU 
which owes Obedience to this Prince, be- 

gins 
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gins on the Coaft of the Province called 
Kamkam, and reaches by Land to the 
confines of CtoA He is furrounded by 
the .Dominions of many Kings, who are 
at War with him, and yet he never 
marches againft them. One , of thefe Kings 
is the King of Haraz^ who has yery nu- 
merous Forces, and is ftronger in Horfe 
than all the other Princes oftheMwj; 
but is an Enemy to the Arabsy tho’ he at 
the fame time confefles their King to be 
the greateft of Kings 5 nor is there a 
Prince in the who has a greater 

Averfion to Mohainmedifin. His Domi- 
nions are upon a Promontory, where are 
much riches, many Camels, and other 
Cattle. The Inhabitants here Traffic with 
Silver they wafh for* and they fay there 
are Mines of the fame on the Continent. 
There is no talk of Robbers in this Coun- 
try, no more than in the reft of the la- 
dies. ■ ■ . . ■ 

The King- On one fide of this Kingdom lies that 
domofTz.- offfafeky which is not of very great- ex- 
tent ; this King has the fineft White 
Women in all the Indies ^ but he is fubje£t 
to the Kings about him, his Army being 
butfmall. He has a great Affecfion for 
the Arabsy as w'ell as the Balhara. 

Rahmi. Thefe Kingdoms border upon the Lands 
of a King called Rahntiy who is at War 
with the King of Haraz, and with the 
Balhara alfo. This^ Prince is not much 
confidered either for his Birth, or the 
Antiquity of his Kingdom ; but his Forces 

are 
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are more numerous than thofe of the 
hara, and even than thofe of the Kings of 
Harazy and T^feL They fay that when he 
takes the Field, he appears at the Head of 
fifty thoufand Elephants; and that he com- 
monly marches in the Winter Seafon, be- 
caufe the Elephants not being able'to beat 
with thirft, he can move at no other Time. 

They fay alfo that in his Army there 
are commonly from ten to fifteen thoufand 
Tents. In this fame Country they make 
Cotton Garments, in fo extraordinary a 
manner, that no where elfe are the like to be 
feen. Thefe Garments are for the moft part 
round, and wove to that degree of finenels, 
that they may be drawn through a Ring 
of a middling Size. 

Shells are current in this Country, and • 
ferve for lmaliMoney,notwithftanding that 
they have Gold and Silver, Wood-Aloes, 
and Sable-Skins of which they make the 
Furniture of Saddles and Houfings. In 
this fame Country is the famous Karka^daft 
or Unico'm, who has but one Horn upon his 
Forehead, and thereon a round Spot with 
the Reprefentation of a Man. The whole 
Horn is black, except the Spot in the mid- 
dle,- which is white. The U nicorn is much Unw 

fmaller than the Elephant ; from the Neck corn, 
downwards he pretty much refeittbles the 
Bufflar; for Strength he is extraordinary, 
therein furpaffing ail other Creatures; his 
Hoof is not cloven ; and from his Foot to 
his Shoulder he is all of a Piece. The Ele- 
phant flies from the Unicom, whofe low- 


tap*.". 
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itiff is like that of an Ox, with fomething 
S^the Cry of a Camel. Hia Flefh ra not 
forbidden, and we haveeat^ ot it. There 
are great Numbers of this Creature in the 
Fent of this Kingdom, as alio in the 
other Provinces of the Indus - but the Homs 
of thcfe are the molt efteemed, and upon 
them are generally feen the Figures of 
Men, Peacocks, Fifiies, and other Refem- 
blances. The Chiaefe adorn their Girdles 
with thefe forts of Figures ; fo that fome of 
thefe Girdles are worth two or three thou- 
land pieces of Gold in ChinHy^ and lome- 
tiraes more, the Price augmenting with the 
Beauty of the Figure. All the things, 
have here enumerated, are to be purchafed 
in the Kingdom of 'R.ahmi for Shells, which 

are the current Money. ^ 

, After this Kingdom there is another 
' which is an inland State, dift^t from the 
Coaft, and c^UKafchhin. , The Inhabi- 
tants are white, and Dore their Ears ’They 
have Camels, and their Country is a Defart, 
and full of Mountains. 

Farther on, upon the Coaft, there is a 

{mail Kingdom called Mtran^ey which is 

very poor : but it has a Bay, where the Sea 
throws up great Lumps of Jmhergneje, 
They have alfo Elephants Teeth and Pep- 
per: but the Inhabitants eat it green, be- 
^ c&nte of the fmallnefs of the ^Quantity they 
gather* 


eeij Caere are uuici» us, 
and among the reft that of Mnjet. The In- 
® habitants 
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liabitants are white, and drefs after the 
Chinefe Mode: Their Country is foil of 
Mountains with white Tops and of very- 
great Extent. Here are great Quantities 
of Musk, efteemed the raofl: exquilite in 
the W orld. They have W ar with all the 
neighbouring Kingdoms. The Kingdom 
olMahed is beyond that o^ Mija 5 therein 
are many Cities, and the Inhabitants have 
a great Refemblance of the Cbmefe, even 
more than thofe of Miijet '^ for they have 
Officers or Eunuchs like thofe who govern 
the Cities among the Chinefc. The Coun- 
try of Mabed is conterminous with China.., 
and is at peace with the Emperor of 
but is not fobje£t to him* 

The Mahed lend every Year Amba 0 adors 
and Prelents to the Emperor of who 
on his part lends Ambafladors and Prefents 
to them. Their Country is of great Ex- 
tent 5 and when the Ambafladors of the Ma^ 
led enter China, they are carefully watch- 
ed, and never once allow’d to Purvey the 
Country, for fear they fliould form Defigns 
of conquering it, which would no diffi- 
cult Task for them 5 becaufe of their great 
Numbers, and becaufe they are parted from 
China, only by Mountains, or by Kocks. 

They fay, that in the Kingdom oi China 
there are above two hundred Cities which 
have Jurildi£tion over feveral others, and 
have each a Prince or Governor, and aft 
Eunuch or Lieutenant. Cat^n is one of 
thefe Cities, being the Port for all Ship- 
ping, and prefiding over twenty Towns. 

C a * A 
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be gralped with both Hands i but they 
crow narrower towards the End, which is 
Stted to the Mouth of a Man : On the Out- 


fide, they are coloured with Chinefe Ink, and 
may be heard a Mile ofE Each City has 
four Gates, at each of which are five ot 
thefe Trumpets, which the lound at 

certain Hours of the Day and of theNight. 

Drum. Moreover, in each City are ten Drums, 
which they beat at the fame time ; and this 
they do as a public Token of their Obedi- 
ence to the Emperor, as alfo to fignify the 
Hour of the Day and of the Night ; to which 
end they have alfo Dials and Clocks with 

G#wife- ^Tieycoin a great .deal of Copper Mo- 
ney like what the jlrabs know_ by the 

Name ofE^te. They have Treafures like 
other Kings; but no others have mm lom 
of fraall Money, which, and no pther, is 
current all over. the Country; For tho 
they have Gold, Silver, Pearls, Silk, and 
rich Stuffs in great abundance, they conli- 
der them only as Moveables and Merchan- 
dise, and the Copper Pieces are the only 
current Coin. From foreign Parts they 
have Ivory, Frankincenfe, Copper in Pigs, 
Tortoife Shell, and the Unicorns Homs 
which we have mention’d, and with which 
they adorn their Girdles. Of their own 
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Stock, they have Numbers of Beafts of 
Burthen; Horfes,* Afles, and Dromedaries; 
but they have no Arabian Horfes. They Pmtlaine 
have an excellent kind of Earth, where- 
with thy make a Ware of equal Finenefs 
with Glafs, and equally tranlparent. 

When Merchants enter China by Sea, Fid.JfiP- 
the Chinefe feiz,e on their Cargo, and con- 1 - 2- c. 751. 
vey it to Warehoufes; and fo put a flop to 
their Bufinefi for fix Months, and till the 
laft Merchantman be arrived. Then they 
take three in ten, ' or thirty per Cent, of 
each Commodity, and rerarn the reft to 
the Merchant. If the Emperor wants any 
particular thing, his Officers have a right to 
take it preferably to any other Perfons 
whatfoever ; and paying for it to the utmoft 
Penny it is valued at, they difpatch this 
Bufinefs immediately, and without the leaft 
Injuftice. They commonly take Camphire,' 
which they pay for after the rate of fifty 
Fakuges per Man^ and the Fakiige is worth 
a thoufand Falus or Pieces of Copper. 

When it happens that the Emperor does 
not take Camphire, it fells for half as 
much again. 

The Chinefe bury not their dead till the psiri. 
Day twelvemonth of their Deceafe. Till i'he 
the! Expiration of this Term, they keep Chinefe. 
them in Coffins ; for having previoufly 'dried 
them with, quick Lime, that they may keep, 
they place them in fome part of their 
Houfes. ' The Bodies of their Kings are 
embalmed with Aloes and Camphire. They 
mourn for three whole Years, all which 
time they w'eep their dead, and whbfo- 
' ■ ' ' 0,3' ■■ ■ - ■ evej: 
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ever ftiould not do fo, would be chaftifed 
with the Bamboo, a Punifhment both Men 
and Women are liable to, at the fame time 
that they are reproached, What then thou art 
mt concerned at the Death of^ thy Parent Jot 
Relation U They bury their dead in deep 
Pits, much like thofe in ufe with airab^y 
till whieh is done, they conftantly fet Vic-, 
tuals before the Corple^ and as it is m 
the Evening that tney thus adminiftet 
nieat and drink to their dead, ii the 
nest Morning they find nothing lef^ 
they imagine that they have both eaten and 
drank, and fay, The deceased hath eaten. 
They ceafe not from bewailing their dead, 
nor "from fetting Meat and Drink before 
them as long as they are kept in the Houfe j 
infomuch that their Expences upon thefe 
Occafions, and in thus paying the laft Du- 
ties to their departed Relations, arefo ex- 
orbitant, as often to ruin them, and con- 
iume their Wealth andEfiates. Formerly 
they, with the dead Bodies of their Rings 
or others of the Royal Blood, buried very 
rich Apparel and thofe forts of Girdles 
which we have obferv’d to coft fo much; 
but this Cuftom is now no more; becaufe 
rt has happened that the Bodies of fome 
have been dug up by Thieves, for the fake 
of what was buried with them, 

The Chi- The Chinefe both poor and rich, great 
nets learn andftnall, learn to read and to write. The 
pread and 'pities of their Kings or Governors are va- 
ried to the Dignity and Rank of the Ci- 
ties under them; thofe of the fmaller Ci- 
4es are called tufn^y and ^is Word lig- 

pifte*, 
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nifies the Governor of a Town. Thofe of 
the greater Cities, as Canfu for Example, 
are ftiled Difu’^ and the Eunuch or Lieute- 
nant is titled ^ukam. Thefe Eunuchs are 
fele6ted from the Inhabitants of the Cities. 

There is alfo a fupreme Judge, and him i 

they call La^i-^na-makaan ; other Names j 

they have for other Officers which we 
know not how properly to exprefs. 

No one is raifed to the Dignity of a Gotimim 
Prince or Governor of a City, till he 
has attained his fortieth Year, Fer then, 
fay they, he hath Experience. When one 
of thefe Princes or petty Kings, keeps 
his Court in a City, he is feated upon a 
Tribunal, and receives the Petitions or 
Complaints of the People. Behind his Tri- 
bunal, is an Officer called i*V», who keeps 
Handing, and, according to the Order he 
receives from the Prince, commits his An- 
fwer to Writing ^ for they never anfwer by 
Word of Mouth to any Eulinefs whatfo- 
ever,. nor will they give any Anfwer at all 
to any thing that is not written. Before 
the Parties prefent their Petitions to the 
Prince, they get them examined by an 
Officer, who, , if he difcovers any Fault, 

■fends them back again. For no Man may 
draw up thefe Writings which are to be 
prefented to the Prince, except a Clerk 
verfed in Bufinefs, and at the Bottom of 
each Writing they put. Written fucb a 
one, the Son of fuch a one', and if, in this 
Cafe, there happen any Blunder or Mift&e, 
the Clerk is bambooa. The Prince never 
C 4 feats 
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feats hirafelf on his Tribunal, till he has 
eaten and drank, for fear he fliould be raU- 
taken in fomething; and each of thefe 
Princes or Governors has his Subliftance 
from the publick Treafury of the City he 
commands. 

^%eEmpe~ The Emperor of ChtMy^ who is above 
wo/Chi- all thefe Princes or petty Kings, never ap- 
na. pears in public but once in ten Months ; 
laying, That if he Ihewed himfelf oftner 
to the People, they would lofe the Vene- 
ration they have for him. For he holds 
it as a Maxim, That Principalities cannot 
fublift but by force, and that the People 
know not what Juftice is ^ and that thusCon- 
ftraint and Violence mull: be ufed to main- 
tain, among them, the Majefty of Empire. 

They have no Impofl: upon their Lands, 
but are fubje£t only to a Poll Tax, which 
is levied upon Men only, and that, accord- 
ing to their Conditioja and Capacity. When 
any Atdks.y or other Strangers pe in this 
Country, the Chinese tax then! in propor- 
tion to their Snbftance. When any Dearth 
makes Neceflaries very dear, then does 
the King open his Storehoufes, and fell all 
Sorts of Provillons much cheaper than 
they are to be had at Market 5 and hence 
no Dearth is of any long Continuance a- 
mong the Chinefe, 

ifhepiinc The Sums that are gathered from the 
Capitadon Tax, are laid up in the pub- 
lic Treafury j and, I believe, that, from 
this Tax, filty thoufand Dinars are eve- 
yy Day paid into the Treafury of Canfa 

alone. 
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alone, although this City be none of the 
largeft in Chim- 

The Emperor alfo referves to himfelf 
the Revenues which arife from the Salt ruf’sRxve- 
Mines, and from a certain Herb which ’***'•* 
they drink with hot Water, and of which 
great Quantities are fold in all the Cities, 
to the amount of great Sums. They call it 
Saby and it is a Shrub more bulhy than the 
Pomegranate-tree, and of a more taking 
Smell, but it has a kind of Bitternels with 
it. Their way is to boil Water, which 
they pour upon this Lea^ and this Drink 
cures all forts of Difeafes. Whatever Sums 
are lodged in the Treafury arife from the 
, Poll Tax, and the Duties upon Salt and 
upon this Leaf 

In each City there is a fmall Bell hung j/maji 
to the Wall above the Prince’s or Cover- Bell. 
nor’s head ; and this Bell may be rung by 
a String which reaches about three Miles, 
and crofles the high Way, to the end 
that People may get at it. When the 
String is pulled, the Bell ftrikes oyer the 
Governor’s Head, and ftrait he com- 
mands, that the Perfon, who thus demands 


in Perfon, and the Wrongs he fullers- And 
the fame PraSlice is in uie throughout all 
the other Proviijces. 

If a Man would travel from one Place to Paflesjfe^ 
another, he muft take two Palles with him j h-aveiiers. 
the one from the Governor, the other ftom 
the Eunuch or Lieutenant. The Gover- 

- noris 
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nor’^s Pafs permits him tofet out on his 
Journey, and takes notice of the Name of 
the Traveller, and of thofe alfo of his 
Company, the Age and Family of the one 
and the other; For every body in Chtna^ 
whether a Native, or an Arab^ or any o- 
ther Foreigner, is obliged to declare all he 
knows of himfelf, nor can he polTibly be 
excufed the fo doing. The Eunuch’s or 
Lieutenant’s Pafslpecifies the Quantities of 
Money or Goods which the Traveller and 
thofe with him, take along with them. And 
this is done for the Information of the 
Frontier places, where thefe two Palles are 
examined^ for whenever a Traveller ar- 
rives at any of them, it is regiftered, ^hat 
fuch a mcy the Son of ftich a onsy of fttch a 
Famllyy fajjed through this Place on fuch a 
Dajy" in fuch a Monthy in ffch a Teary and 
injuch (Ampany. And by this means they 
prevent any one from carrying off the Mo- 
ney or Effects of other Perfons, or their 
being loft : So that if any thing has been 
carried off unjuftly, or the Traveller dies 
on the Road, they immediately know what 
is become of the Things, and they are ei- 
ther reftored to the Claimant, or to the 
Heirs. 

Aimini- The Chimfe adrainifter Juftice with great 

firathnef SttiSfcnefs ih all their Tribunals.^ When 
any Perfpn enters his A£tion againft^ ano- 
ther, he fets down his Claim in writing, 
and the Defendant writes dowm his De- 
fence, which he ligns, and holds between 
feis Fingers. Thefe two writings are de- 
livered 
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livered in together, and being examined, 

Sentence is pronounced in writing, and 
the Parties have each his Paper returned to 
him ; but firft they give back to the Defen- 
dant his writing of Defence, that he may 
acknowledge it. When one Party denies 
what the other affirms, he is ordered to re- 
turn his Writing ; and if the Defendant 
thinks he may do it fafely, and according- 
ly delivers in his Paper again, they alib 
call for that of the Plaintif, and then they 
fay to him who denies what the other 
feems to have reafon to maintain, Exhibit 
& Writing whereby to mahe it appear that yotir 
Antagonijt has no right to demand of yoa what 
is in debate j but if it clearly betrays the 7‘rutb 
of what you deny^you pall undergo twenty Strokes 
if the Bamboo upon the Backpde, and pay a Fine 
f twenty Fakuges, which make about two 
hundred Dinars. Now this Punifhraent is 
fuch as the Criminal could notfurvive: It 
is fo grievous that no Perfon in all China^ 
may, of his own Authority, infli8: it upon 
another, upon pain of Death, and Confif- 
cation of goods And fo no Boc^ is ever 
fo hardy as to expofe himfelf to fo certain 
a Danger ; wherefore Juftice is well adnu- 
nilired, and very exafitly diftributed to 
every ono. They require no Witnefs, nor 
put the Parties upon Oath. 

When any Man becomes a Bankrupt, ^fhetr Me- 
and has wafted the Subftance of his Cre- souh 
ditors, they throw him into a Prifbn in 
the Governor’s Palace, and he is imme- 
diately put upon his Declaration. After 
ixe has been a Month in Prifon, he is re- 
leafed 
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leaX^d by the Governor’s Order, and Pro- 
clamation is made, That fuch a one^ the Soft 
of fuch a one^ has coafumed the Stibjlance of 
fuch a one’j and that if he has any EffeSfsm 
the Hands of any Perfon^ Lands-, Reverfonsy 
or Wealth in any other Shape whatfoe^teryitmufi 
he made known within the Term of a Month.. 
In the mean time the Bankrupt is bamboo’d 
on the Backfide, if Difcovery is made of any 
EfEe£ts of his , and at the fame time is up- 
braided with having been a Month inPrifon, 
eating and drinking, tho’ he had where 
withal to fatisfy his Creditors. He is 'chaf- 
tifedin the fame manner, whether he makes 
Declaration of his Effe£ks or not, They 
reproach him that his Bufinefs is to get the 
Subftance of private Perfons into his Hands, 
and embezzle it ; and that he ought not 
fb to defraud thofe he had dealings with, 
by ftripping them of their Property. But 
after all, if they cannot difcover him to 
have been guilty of any Fraud, and if it 
is proved to the Prince that'the Man has 
nothing in the World, the Creditors are 
called in, and receive a part of their Debt 
out oftheTreafury of the P^aghmy (this is 
the ordinary Title of the Emperor ofG&i- 
ttOy and lignifies The Son of Pleaven ; but we 
commonly pronounce it after a difterent 
manner, and call him, Maghunf Then it 
is publickly forbidden to buy of^ or fell 
any thing to this Man upon pain of Death, 
and fo he cannot defraud any of his Cre- 
ditors by concealing their Money. Ifdif* 
covery be made jihat he has any in 
^ ‘ ' the 
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tlie Hands of another,, and if the Perfon 
he intrufts makes no Declaration, he is 
bamboo’d to death, and nothing is faid to 
the Proprietor or Bankrupt. The Sums 
that they difcover are divided among the 
Creditors, and the Debtor pr Bankrupt muH 
nev^r riiore concern . himfelf with Tfad& 

, The C&i»e/e‘K'ave a Stone ten Cubits High, 
ereSled in the public Squares, and on this 
Stone are graved the Nanies of all forts of 
Medicines, with the exa£t rates of each j cms. 
and when the poor ftand in 'need of any 
Relief from Phyfic, they 'go to the Trea- 
fury, where they receive the Price each 
Medicine is rated at. 

There is no Land Tax in ‘CMna', they 
only levy fo much per Head, according to' 
the Wealdi and Pofleffions of the SuWeSL 
When a Male Child is born, his Name 
IS immMi’ately entered into the King's 
Books, and when this Child has at- 
tained his eighteenth Year, . he begins to 
pay for his Headj but they demand it 
not of the Man who has feen his eighti- 
eth Year; on the contrary he receives a 
Gratification, by way of Penfion, from 
the public Treafury ; and in doing this, 
the Chinefe lay, That they give him this 
Gratification in his old days, in acknow- 
ledgment for what they receiv'd af him 
when he was young. 

There are Schools in every Town for 
teaching the Poor and their Children tp 
write and read, and the Mailers are paid 
At the public Charge. The Women wear 

nothing 
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nothing on their Heads but their Hait"^ 
whereas the Men are covered. 

In there is a Hamlet called ‘Taytt^ 
which is a Caftle advantagioufly feated on 
a Hill, and all the Strong-holds in Chin& 
are called by the fame Name. 

The Chinefe are for the moft part hand- 
fom, of comely Stature, fair, and by no 
means addiSted to Excefes of Wine ^ their 
Hair is blacker than the Hair of any other 
Nation in the W oxld ; and the Chinefe W o- 
men curl theirs. 

In the Indies^ when one Man accufes a- 
nother of a Crime puniihable with Death, 
it is cuftoraary to ask the Accufed if he 
is willing to go thro' the Tryal by Fire; 
and if he anfwers in the affirmative, they 
heat a Piece of Iron till it is red hot : 
This done,they tell him to ftretch forth his 
Hand, and upon it they put feven Leaves 
of a Tree they have in the Indies, and 
upon thefe Leaves they put the red hot 
Iron ; and in this Condition he walks 
backwards and forwards for fome time, 
and then throws off the Iron. Imme- 
diately after this, they put his Hand in- 
to a leathern Bag, which they feal with 
the Prince’s Signet ; and if at the End of 
three Days he appears and declares that he 
has fuSered no Hurt, they order him to^ 
take out his Hand, when, if no Sign of 
Fire is feen, they declare him innocent, 
and delivered from the Puniffiment which 
threatned him ; and his Accufer his con- 
demned to pay a Man of Gold as a Fine 
to the Prince. Some- 
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Sometimes they boil Water in a Caldron 
till it is fo hoc that no one may approach 
it ; then they throw an Iron R.ing^ into 
it, and command the Perfon accufed to 
thruft his Hand down, and bring up the 
Ring. I faw one who did this, and 
receiv’d no manner of Hurt. The Ac- 
cufer is in this Cafe alfo to pay a Man of 
Gold- 

When a King dies in the Ifland of Sa- 
'rand'ibj they lay his Body on a Car, in 
fuch a manner tliat his Head hangs back- 
wards till it almoft touches the Ground, 
and his Hair is upon the Earth; and this 
Car is followed by a Woman with a Broom 
in her Hand, therewith to fw^eep Duft on 
the Face of the deceafed, while Ihe cries 
out with a loud Voice; O Men! behold 
your King who was yejlerday your Mafier j 
but now the Empire he exercifed over you is 
vanifhed and gone. He is reduced to the State 
youbsholdy having left the World and the Ar- 
biter of Death hath withdrawn his Soul. 
Reckon therefore no more upon the uncertain 
Hopes of Life. This Cry, and fome others 
like it, they continue for three Days, after 
which the dead Body of the King is em- 
balmed with Sandal Wood, Camphire, 
and Safiron, and is then burnt, and the 
Alhes are fcatter’d abroad to the Wind. 
It is a univerfal Cuftom all over the Indies^ 

■ to burn the Bodies of the dead. Theldand 
of Sarandih is the laft of the Iflands of the 
- Indies. When they burn a King it is ufual 
for his Wives to jump into the Fire, and 
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to 'burn with him; but this they are not 
conftraiiied to do if they are not willing. 

In the Indies there are Men who protefs 
to live in the Woods and Mountains, and 
to defpife what other Men moll value. 
Thefe abftain from every thing but fuch 
wild Herbs and Fruits as fpring forth in 
the Woods, and put an Iron Buckle upon 
their natural Parts, that they may not be 
able to have any Commerce with Women. 
Some of them are quite naked, or have 
only a Leopard’s Skin thrown over them, 
and in this Plight keep Handing with their 
Faces turned to the Sun. I formerly faW 
one in the Pofture I have defcribed, and re- 
turning to Indies about fixteen Years 
afterwards, I found him in the very fame 
Attitude, and was aftonilhed he had not 
loll his Eyelight by the Heat of the Sun. 

In all thele Kingdoms the fovereign 


FaZilts refidte in the Royal Faihily, and 

inmJZnd ^ever depatts from it; and thofe of this 


the fame 
Bu^nefs, 


Balhara. 
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'Family fucceed each other. In like iiiaii- 
ner there are Families of Learned Men, of 
Phyficians, and of all the Artificers con- 
cerned in Archi tenur e, and none of thefe 
ever mix with a Family of a Profeffion dif- 
ferent from their own. 

The feveral States of the Indies are not 
fubjeSt to one and the fame King, bur each 
Province has its own King ; weverthelefs 
the Balhdrd is j 'in the IndieSj as King of 
Kings. , 

The Chinefe are fond of Gaming and aU 
manner of Diverfions : On the contrary, 

the 
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I Indians condemn them, and have no 

1 Pleafure in them. They drink no Wine,^ 

nor admit Vinegar, becaufe it is made of 
I \Vine ^ and yet they abftain not theretrom 

’’ as a religious Duty, but for another Rea- 

fbn: They fay that if a King is given to 
Wine, he ought notto deemedaKing; 
for, add they, as there are frequent Wa|s 
with the neighbouring States, how Ihpuid 
; a Drunkard manage the Afiairs of his King- 

1 dom? ■ ' ^ ^ 

! The Wars they wage with the neigh- 

' bouring Princes, are not ufually undeita- 

ken with a view to jpofiefs themfelves of 
the adjoining Dominions ; and I never 
heard of any, butthe People bordering upon 
the Pepper Country, that have feized on 
the PolieiBons of tlieir Neighbours after a^ 

I Vidtory. When a Prince makes himfelf 

I Matter of Ibme Kingdom, he confers the 

■ Government thereof upon fome Perfon of 

I the Royal Family of the conquered Coun- 

try, and thus he keeps it in Subjedtion 
to himfelf^ apprehending the Natives would 
! never agree to be otherwife governed. 

1 When any one of the Princes or Cover- 

I nors of Cities, within the Dominions of fijjbment 

] theEmperorofCtoiZ, is guilty of a Crime, 

1 he is put to death, and eaten ; and in gene- ‘ 

,! neral it may be faid, that the Chinefi eat all 

thofe that are put to death. 

When the Indians and Chinefe are about Mama- 
to marry, both Parries come to an Agree- 
^ ment, then Prefents are made, and at 

: , laft the Marriage is celebrated with the 

D Sound 
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Sound of many forts of Inftruraents and 
Drums* The Prefents they fend conlift of 
Money, and in this every one does what 
he can afford. 

If any Man in the Indies runs aw'ay w'itH 
a Woman, and abufes her Body, they kill 
both him and the Woman, unlefs it be 
proved that flie was forced, then the Man 
only is punifhed with death ; but if the 
Woman confented to the evil Deed, they 
are punifhed with death, both the one and 
the other. Theft is always death, as wdl 
in the Indies as in Chinaj whether the 
Theft be conliderable or inconfiderable ^ 
and particularly in the Indies , where if a 
Thief has ftolen but the value ofa fmall Peice 
of Money, or a thing of greater worth, 
they take a long, ftrong, and fharp Stake, 
which they apply to his Fundament, and 
thruft it through, till it comes out at his 
Neck. 

The Chinefe are addiSed to the hateful 
Vice, and the filthy Praftice of it they 
number among the indifferent things they 
perform in honour of their Idols. 

The Chinefe Buildings are of Wood; 
whereasthe Indians build with Stone, Pla- 
fter. Brick and Mortar. After the fame 
manner they build in many parts of China. 

The Chinefe &nd Indians are not fatis- 
fied with one Wife ; but both the one 
and the other marry as many as they 
pleafe. 

Rice is the moft common Food of the 
Indims-i who eat no Wheat: whereas the 
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eat of Rice and Wheat indifferent- 
ly. Circumcilion is praQ:ifed neither by 
i&iQ lndiam not the Chinefei 

The worffiip Idols, pray to them, 

and fail down before them | and thfey have 
Books which explain the Articles of their 
Reiigioni . 

The Indians fiiffer their Beards to grow r 
and I have feen one of them with a Beard 
three Cubits long. They wear no Whiskers 5 
but the Chimfe^ for the mofl: part, have no 
Beard, and lhave all fraooth. The Indians^ 
upon the death of a Relation, ftiave both 
Head and Face. 

When any Man in the Indies is caff: in- 
to Prifon, they allow him neither Viduais 
or Drink for feven Days together 5 and 
this, with them, anfwers the end of other 
Tortures to extort from the Criminal a 
Confefiion of the Truth. 

The Chinefe have Judges^ befides the Go- 
vernors, who decide in Caules between 
Subjed and Subjed^ and the fame they 
have in the 

Both in China and in the there 
are Leopards and Wolves j but no Lions 
in the one Country or the other. High- 
way Robbers are punillied with death. ° 

Both the Chinefe and the Indians imagine 
the Idols they worlhip fpeak to them, and 
give them Anfwers. 

Neither the one nor the other kill their 
Meat by cutting the Throat, as do the Mo- 
hammedans^ but by beating them on the 
till they die. 

5 ^ 
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Vieaniinefs • They wafc oot With Well- Watc^^ The 
Cfo’«§e wipe themfelves with Papery where- 
as the Indians walh every Day before they 
'eat. 

The touch not their Wives while 
their Cuftom is upon them, but turn them out 
of their Houfes knd avoid them. The Ci>i- 
nefe-f on- the contrary, have commerce with 
them during that timej and turn them not 
out of their Houfes. 

The Indians wafti, not only the Mouth, 
but the whole Body alfo, belbre they eat, ’ 
which the obferve not. 

Exmiiof The Country of the Indies is more ip 
China. Extent than that of Chinay and exceeds it 
by the one half The number of King- 
doms is greater in the Indies than in Chinay 
but China is the moft populous of the two. 

It is not ufual to fee Palm-Trees either 
in the Indies or in China y but they have 
all ofher forts of Trees, and Fruits which 
we have not. The Indians have no Grapes, 
and the Chinefe have not many j but both 
abound in numbers of other Fruits, tho’ 
the Pomegranate thrives more plentiful- 
ly in India than in China. 

V'UCJm- Tht Chinefe have no Sciences, and their 
‘f7he E-cligion and moil of their Laws are deri- 
7cime}/^ ved from the Indians ’y nay, they are of 
Opinion, that Indians taught them the 
Worihip of Idols, and confider them as ‘a 
very religious Nation. Both the one and 
3 the other believe tht Metempfychojis 'y but 
' they differ in many Points touching the 
•Precepts of their Religion. 

Phyfiq 
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Phyllc and Philofophy are cultivated Theve- 
araong th.& Indians , and the Chinefe have 
fome Skill in Medicine j but it almoft 
wholly conlifts in the Art of applying hot 
^ Irons, or Cauteries. They have alfo fome 

fmattering of Aftronomy • but therein the 
Indians ‘Ait Chinefe. 

^ I know not 'that there is any one of 
either Nation that has embraced Moham- Mokiin- 
medifm or fpeaks Arabic. medii'm. 

I The Indians have but few Horfes, and Hwfesani 

; ‘ there are more In China', but the Chinefe Eie}hantt. 

have, no Elephants, and cannot endure to 
have them in their Country, for they ab- 
hor them. 

'The Indian Jlornnxioris lurnilh a great Soldiers. 
number of Soldiers, who are not paid by 
the King, but when they are rendezvoui- 
ed for War, take the Field entirely at 
their own Expence, and are no charge to 
the King; whereas the Chinefi allow their 
Forces much the fame the Arabs allow 
theirs. 

China is a pleafant and a fruitful Goun- Beauty ef 
try. JMoft of the Indian Provinces have Coas- 
no Cities; whereas in China Khej axe ma- 
[ ny in number, great in Extent, and well 

fortified. 

The Climate of China is more whole- ’fhe Qi. 
fom, and the Country itfelf is lefs fenny; 
the Air there is alfo much better; and 
^ fcarce is their a One eyed, or a Blind Per- 

fon to be feen, or any one fubjeSt to the 
like Afflidions; and the fame Advantage 
.is enjoyed by leveral Provinces of the /»- 
P 3 dm 
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Jifj. The Rivers of thefe two Countries 
are large and furpafs our greateft Rivers. 

Much Rain falls in both thefe Coun- 
tries, In the Indies are many Uefarc- 
Trafts; but China is inhabited and peo- 
pled throughout its whole Extent, 

The Chinefe are more handfora than the 
Indians^ and come nearer to the Arabs^ 
jipt only in Countenance, but in their 
Drefs, in their way of Riding, in 
their Manners, and in their proceflio- 
nal Ceremonies. They wear long Gar- 
ments, and Girdles in form of Belts, or 
Baldrics. 

The Indians wear two fhort Veils; and. 
the Men as well as the Vyomen w ear gol- 
den Bracelets, adorned with precious 
Stones. 

Beyond the Continent of China, there 
is a Country called Tagazgaz, from the 
Name of a Nation of the l'’iirks, who 
fhere inhabit; and alfo the Country of 
Kakhan or ifibet, which is conterminous 
with the Country of the iturks. ■ 

Seaward are the Iflands of Sila, inhabi- 
ted by white People, who fend Prefents 
to the Emperor of China, and who are 
perfuaded that if they did not fend him 
Prefents, the Rain of Heaven W'ould not 
be fhowered down upon their Country. 
Nonp of our People have been there to in- 
form us concerning them. They havf; 
|vhite Falcons. 
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DISCOURSE 

O F 

AbuZeid alHafan oiSiraf. 


Concerning the Voyage to the Indies and 
China. 

HAVE carefully examined 
the Book I have been ox- face. 
dered to perufe, that I might 
confirm what the Author re- 
lates, when he agrees with 
what I have heard, concer- 
ning the Things of the Sea, the King- 
doms on the Coafts, and the State of the 
Countries; and that 1 might alfo add, upon 
this Head, what I have elfewhere gathered 
concerning them, and is hot to .be found 
in this Book. , , 

D ^ 


I find 
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I find it was written in the Year of the 
Hejra GCXXXVII, and that the Accounts 
the Author gives touching the Things of 
the Sea were, in his Time, very true and 
agreeable to what I have underftood from 
Merchants who depart from Irak, to fail 
upon thofe Seas. I find alfo that all 
the Author writes is agreeable to Truth, 
excepting fome Paflages. 

Speaking of the Guftom of fetting Meat 
before the Dead, which he attributes to 
the Chinefe, he fays, When they have 
ferved up the Meat over Night, and find 
nothing the next Morning, they cxj the 
Deceafed hath eaten. This fame Thing we 
had been told and believed it, till we 
met with a Man of undoubted Credit, 
whom he asked concerning this Culiom ; 
and he anfwered that the Fa6t was not 
fo, and that this Notion was groundlefs, 
as well as what is vulgarly faid of the 
idolatrous Nations, that they imagin their 
Idols fpeak to them. 

He told us alfo that fince thofe Days 
the AfSirs of China had put on quite a- 
nother Face; and fince much is related, to 
fliew the Reafcn why the Voyages to 
China are interrupted, and how the Coun- 
try has been turned, many Culloms a- 
boiiihed, and the Empire divided, I will 
here declare what I know of the Caufes 
of this Revolution. 

The great Troubles which have em- 
broiled the Affoirs of this Empire, which 
have put a Stop to the Juftice and Righ- 

teoufnefs 
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' teoufaefs there formerly pra£tifed, and 

which have, in fine, interrupted the ordi- 
nary Navigation from to fprang 

from thig Source. 

An Officer, who was cpnfiderahle for 
his Employ, though not ot the Royal Revolution 
Family, revolted dome Time ago. This*'® China, 

Man’s Name wa$ Baichu^ and he began 
with Hoftilities in the Country, march- 
ing his Arms into many Places to the 
great Lofs of the Inhabitants, till win- 
ning a Party over to him by his Libera- 
|» lities, he got together a Multitude of Va- 

f abends and abandoned People, whom 
e formed into a confiderable Body of 
Troops. His Hands thus ftrengthened, 
and himfelf in a Condition to undertake 
' any Thing, he betrayed his Pelign of 

fubduing the Empire to himfelf, and 
ftrait marched to Canfti-, one of the mofi; 
j noted Cities in China^ and, at that Time, 

^ the Port for all the Arabian Merchants, 

j This City ftands upon a great River, fome 

I Days diftantfrom the Entrance, fp that 

.1 the Water there is frelh : But the Citizens 

Ihutting their Gates againft him, he refol- 
ik ved to befiege the Place, and the Siege 

jafteda great while. This was tranfac- 
ted in the Year of the Hejra CCLXIV , 
and pf Chriji DCCCLXXVII. At lall 
he became Mailer of the City, and put 
j all the Inhabitants to the Sword. There 

I are Perfons fully acquainted with the Aft 

fairs of China^ who allure us, that befid^ 
the Cbinefe, who were mafiacred upon this 

Opcafion, 
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Occafion, there periflied one Hundred and 
twenty Thonfand Mohammedmsy Jemsy 
ChrifiimSy 3.nd Parfeesj who were there on 
Account of Traffic. The Number of the 
Protelibrs of thefe four Religions, who 
thus perillied, is exaftly known; becaufe 
the Chinefe are extremely nice in the Ac- 
counts they keep of them. He alfo cut 
down the Mulberry Trees, and almoft 
all the ^Trees of other Kinds ; but we 
fpeak of the Mulberry in particular, be- 
eauie the Chinefe carefully cultivate it for 
the fake of its Leaf wherewith they 
fubfift and propagate their Silk-worms. 
This Devaftktion is the Caufe why Silk 
has faded, and that the Trade which us’d 
to be driven with it, in the Countries 
under the Arabsy is quite ftagnated. 
3fr.yCi^ Having facked and deflroyed CanfUy he 
imiaken poflefied himfelf of many other Cities, 
y- which he attacked one after another, the 
•Emperor of China not having it in his 
Power to Hop his Progrefs. He advan- 
ced then to the capital City called Cmr^ 
(kiVy and the Emperor left this his royal 
Seat, ^ making a confufed Retreat to 
the City of HamdUy on the "Frontiers to- 
wards the Province of Tibet, Mean while 
the Rebel, pufied up by his great Suc- 
cefles, and perceiving himfelf Mailer of 
the_ Country, fell upon the other Cities, 
W'hich^he demolifhed, having firft flain 
moll of the Inhabitants, with a View in this 
general Butchery to involve all the Bran- 
ches of the Royal Blood, that no one 

might 
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Blight furvive to difpute the Empire with 
him. _ We had the News of thefe Re- 
volutions and of the total Ruin of C&- 
m, which ftilL continues. 

■ Thus were Affairs, and the Rebel 
ftood uncontroled by any Difadvantage o/Taga?,- 
that might take away from his Power 
and Authority. At laft the Emperor of 
Lhma wrote to the King of Tagazgazyin * 
which whom, befides the near- 
nefs of his Dominions, he was in feme 
degree allyed by Marriage^ and at the 
fame Time fent an Embafly to him to 
implore his Deliverance from this Rebel. 

Upon this the King of Tagaz^azdir^atched 
his Son, at the Head of a very nume-p 
rous Army, to fight the Rebel ; and af» 
ter many Battles, and almoft continual 
Skirmilhes, he utterly defeated him. It 
was never known what became of the Re- 
bel. Some believe he fell in Battle, while 
others think he ended his Days another 
way. 

The Emperor of Chim returned then ‘theE’f^pe-^ 
to Cumdm'^ and altho' he was extremely w returns 
weakned, and almoft difpirited becaufe 
of the Embezzlement of his Treafures, 
and the Lofs of his Captains and belt 
Troops, and becaufe of all the late Ca- 
lamities; he neverthelefs made _ bimfelf 
Matter of all the Provinces which had 
been conquered from him. However 
he laid no Hands on the Goods of his 
SubjeSts, but fatisfied himfelf with what 
feniainsd in hi§ Co&rs, and ?he Frag-s 

men^§ 
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ments of the Public Money. His Con-* 
dition indifpenfibly obliged him to take 
up with ,what his Subje^s would give 
him, and _ to require nothing from theiii 
- ■ but Obedience to his Mandates, forbear- 
ing to fqueeze Money from them, be- 
caufe the Kings or Governors had made 
away with it. 

Dii/i- -^nd thus China became' alinoft like the 
pon of Empire of Ah^AOndery after the Defeat and 
China in- Death of Daruts^ when he divided the 
*pSan Provinces, he took from the Perfmn, be- 
pss. ^ rween teveral Princes, whoereaedthem- 
felves into fo many Kings. For now 
each of thefe Chineje Princes joined with 
forae other to wage War upon a third, 
without confuiting the Emperor: and 
when the ftrongeli had fubdued the wea- 
ken, and become Mafter of his Province, 
all was wafted, and unmercifully plun- 
dered, and the Subje&s of the vanquifhed 

Prince were unnaturally devoured y a Cru- 
elty allowed by the Laws of their Re- 
ligion, which even permit human Fiefh 
to be expofed to Sale in the public Mar- 
kets, 


FromthefeCombuftionstherearofema- 
to G-w/ pealings with _ the Merchants 
ff~ars, who traded thither, which having ga- 
thered the Force of a Precedent, there 
was no Grievance, no Treatment fo bad 
‘but they exercifed upon the foreign y£- 
rabs^ and the Mafters of Ships. They ex- 
torted from the Merchants what was un- 
cuftomary, they feized upon thcij Effeasi 
' and - 
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and behaved towands them in a Method of 
Procedure quite contrary to the ancient 
Ufages. And for thefe Things has God 
punilhcd them by withdrawing his Blef- 
iings from upon them in every RefpeS:, 

, and particularly by eauiing the Naviga- 

tion to be forlaken, and the Merchants 
to return in Crouds to Straf and Oman^ 
purluant to the intallible Orders of the 
■Almighty Mafter, whofe Name be blefled. 

The Author, in his Book, notes forne f^n- 
Cuftoms and Laws of the but 

1 mentions not the Punifliment infliQ:ed on 

married Perfons, w^hen convifiled of A- 
dultery. This Crime, as well as Homicide, ‘ 

and Theft is puniflied with Death, and 
they execute the Criminal in this Man- 
ner: They bind both the Hands together, 
and then force them backwards over the 
Head till they reft upon the Neck ; they 
then fatten the right Foot to the right 
Hand, and the left Foot to the left Hand ; 
fo that both Hands and Feet are ftrongly 
bound behind the Back, and thus buncSed 
up it is irapoffible for the Criminal to ftir^, 

I nor wants he any Body to hold him. 

, y This Torture disjoints the Neck, makes 

the Vertebrae ftart from their Connexions, 
and diflocates the Thighs ; in ftiort, the 
Party is in fo miferaWe a Condition, 
that were he to continue therein but for 
a few Hours, there would be no need 
of any Thing elfe to make an End of 
I him. But when they have bound him, 

as w'e have faid, they ftrike him with a 

Scafl* 
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Staff r Bun^M J which they always ufB 
upon Ae like Oecafions, and which alone' 
were lufficient to kill the Criminal. With 
this they give him a certain Nurtiber of 
Blows, a Number they never exceed, and 
then leave ofij when he is at the very lail 
Gafp of Life, and forfake the Body to 
People who eat it. 

There are Women in China who_ re- 
fufe to marry, and ehufe rather a' diffo-* 
lute Life, and perpetual Debauchery. The 
Cuftom is, for thefe Women to prefenc 
themfelves in full Audience before the 
commanding Officer of the Garrifon in 
the City, and declare their Averlion to 
Marriage, and their Defire to be num- 
bered with the public Women. They then 
defire to be regiftred in the ufual Form, 
among thefe Proftitutes, and the Form^ 
is fuch: They write down the Name of 
the Woman, her Family, the Number of 
her Jewels, the feveral Items of her At- 
tire, and the Place of her Abode ; thus is 
Jhe admitted a public Woman. After this 
they put about her Neck a String, at 
•which hangs a Copper _ Ring, with the 
King’s Signet^ and deliver to her a Wri- 
ting, which certifies that fee is received 
into the Life of common Proftitutes, and 
intitles her to a yearly Stipend of 
fo many to be paid her out of the 

public Treafury, and threatens with Death 
the Perfon who fhouid take hertoW'ife. 
They every Year give public Notice of 
what is to be obferved with regard to 

thefe 
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tliefe Women; and turn ofFthofe who are 
too barren of Charms. In ^ the Evening 
thele Women walk abroad in Drefl'es of 
diliererit Colours, without any Veil, and 
proftitutethemfelvesto all new comers that 
loved Debauchery ; but the Chinese them- 
felves fend for them to their Houfes; 
whence they depart not till the next Mor- 
ning. Praifed be God, who hath refcued 
us lirom the like Infamy ! 

The Chinefe coin no Money befides the Copitf 
little Pieces of Copper, like thofe we call 
* nor will they allow Gold or Silver to 

be wrought into Specie, like the and 

Drams that are current with us. For, fay 
they, if a Thief goes, with an evil In- 
tent, into the Houie of an where is 

Gold and Silver Coin, he may carry off 
ten thoufand Pieces of Gold, and alraoll 
as many Pieces of Silver, and not be 
much burdened therewith, and fo be the 
ruin of the Man who fliould fuSer this Lofs; 
whereas if a Thief has the fame Delign 
upon theHoufeofaG&z»(^ Artificer, he can- , 
not , at moft, take away above ten thoufand 
Falas OT Pieces of Copper, which do not 
make ten JFnWr or of Gold, Thefe 

Pieces of Copper are allayed with fomething 
of a different kind, and are of the Size 
of a Dramy or Piece of Siver called Bagli^ 
and in the middle they have a pretry large 
Hole xo firing them by. A thoufand of 
them are worth a Mitical of Gold, or a 
Dinar ; and they firing them by thoufands, 
with a Knot between every hundred. All 

their 
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their Payments in general are made with 
this Money, whether they buy or fell 
Lands, Furniture, Merchandize, or any 
thing elfe. There are feme ofthefe Pieces 
at Siri^\ with Chimfe Characters upon them. 
Chmefe. There is no particular Remark to be 
Buildings, made upon the frequent Fires which hap- 
pen in ChiMj and the Chimfe manner 
of Building. The City of Caifu is built 
in the manner ho deferibes, that is, of 
Varni'h. Woodj with Canes interwoven juft like 
our W orks of fplit Cane. They do the 
whole over with a particular conliftence 
they make of Hemp-Seed, which becomes 
as w hite as Milk, and when theW alls are co- 
vered therewith, theyhave a wonderfulGlofs. 
Injiie of They have no Stairs in their Houfes, 
their Heu- nor do they build with dif^rent Stories ; 
pt. {juc put every thing they have into Chefts 
which run upon Wheels, and which, in 
cafes of Fire, they can ealily draw from 
place to place, without any hindrance from 
Stairs, and fo fave their things prefentlv. 
Eanucis . -^s for the inferior Officers in their Ci- 
in offee. ties, they commonly have the Direction 
of the Cuftoms, and the Keys of the 
Treafury. So.ne ofthefe have been taken 
on the Frontiers, andcaftrated; others of 
them have been cut by their own Fathers, 
who have fent them as a Prefent to the 
Emperor. ^ Thefe Officers are at the head 
of the principal Affairs of State, of the 
Emperors private Affairs, and ofhisTrea- 
furesj and thofe, particularly, who are fent 
to Caafuy are fcleCted from this Body. 


It 
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It is caftomary for them, as well as the 'fheirfi- 
Kings or Governors of all the Cities, to 
appear abroad, from time to time, in lo- 
lemn ProcelEoni At thefe times they are 
preceded by Alen who carry great Pieces 
of Wood, like thofe the Chriftians, of the 
Levanty ufe inftead of Bells. The Noife 
they make is heard afar pftj and as foon 
as it is heard j no Man ftands in the way 
of the Eunuch, or Prince. If a Man is 
at his Dootj he goes into his Houfe, and 
keeps his Door Ihut, till the Prince, or Eu- 
nuch of the City is gone by. So no^ Soul 
is to be feen in the way; and this is in- 
joined that they may be held in the greater 
veneration, to llrike a Dread, that the 
People may not fee them often, and that 
they may not grow fo familiar as to fpeak 
to them. ^ ^ ; 

The Euduch or Lieutenant, hnd the 
principal Officers wear very magnificent 
Silk Drefles, of fo fine a kind, that none 
thereof is brought into the Country Sub- 
je£t to the Arabsy the Chinefe keep_ it up at 
fo high a rate. One of the chief Mer- 
chants, whofe words cannot be called 
in queffcion, relates that he waited on an 
Eunuch, whom the Emperor had fent to 
Cmfay in order to purchafe fome things 
he wanted from among the goods that are 
carried thither from the Country of the 
Arabs : And that upon his Breaft he per- 
ceived a fliort Veffc, which was under ano- 
ther filk Veft, and which feemed to be even 
between two other Veils of the lame kind j 

E that 
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that the Eunuch obferving him to look 
ftedfaftly upon his Breaft, faid, I fee you 
keep your Eyes fined upon my Stomach'^ niohat- 
may be the meaning of it? The Mer- 
chant anfwered ; I am Jmprifed at the Beau- 
ty of that little Vefi^ •which appears under your 
other Garments. The Eunuch laughed and 
held out his Shirt Sleeve to him, 
fays jie, hm many Vefis I have above it. 
Jle did fo, and counted five, one upon ano- 
ther, and the Waftecoat or Ihort Veil was 
underneath. Thefe Garments are wove 
with raw Silk which has never been walk- 
ed nor fulled; and. w^hat is worn by the 
Princes or Governors is Itill more rich, 
ffl Ch' tnore exquifitely wrought, 
nefe expert . Chinefe furpals all Nations in every 
Anifis. kind of Art, and particularly in Painting; 
and, with their Hands, they perform fuch 
perle£l Works as others can but faintly 
imitate. When an Artificer has finilhed a 
fine Piece, he carries it to the Prince’s Pa- 
lace to demand the Reward, he thinks he 
deferves for the beauty of his Performance; 
and the Culiom is for the Prince to order 
him to leave his Work at the Palace Gate,, 
where it mull Hand a whole Year. If du- 
ring that time no Perfon finds a Fault in 
it, the Artificer is rewarded, and admitted 
into the body of Artifts; but if the leaft 
Fault he found, it is rejeSled, and the 
Workman is fent away empty. It happen- 
ed once, that one of their Painters drew, 
an Ear of Corn, with a Bird perched on it, 
upon a piece of Silk; and his Performance 

was 
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was fo exceeding fine, that all who be- 
held it were aftonilhed thereat*. This 
Piece flood expofed to public View^ tillj 
one Day, a crooked Fellow, palling by the 
Palace, found Fault with the Pifiture, and 
was immediately condufited to the Prince 
or Governor of the City, who at the fame 
^ time fent for the Painter. Then he asked 

this crooked Fellow what Fault he had to 
find with this piece of Paint; to which 
ht &nI\vtxtdj.En}ery body knows that a Bird 
never fettles upon an Ear of C&rn but it bends 
under him ; and here this Painter has reprefen- 
ted Ms Ear holt upright^ though he has perched 
a Bird upon it '.y and this is the Fault I have 
to find. This was pronounced a very juft 
Obfervation^ and the Prince befto wed no 
Reward upon the Artifl* They pretend 
by this, andl other means, to ftimulate 
theirWorkmentotheAttainmentofPer- 
fedion, by thus engaging them to be ex- 
tremely nice and eircumfpe61 in what they 
undertake, and to apply their whole Mind 
' to what is to go our of their Hands. 

. There was rbrmerly a Man of the Tribe sm 

'■ ' ol Koreipy whole Name was Ebn Wahab j of an Arih 

f delcended oi Hebar th.& Son of 

and he dwelt at Bafra. This Man left 
BcfrUy when that City was facked, and . 
came to Sirap where he faw a Ship rea- 
dy to make fail £ox China. The mind 
5 took him to go on board of this Ship, and 

’ in her he went to ChinUy where in the 

Sequel he had the Curiolity to travel to 
the Emperor's Court; and Ittanns Canfu 
E 3. he' 
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he reached Cmnddns&tx & Journey of two 
Months. He ftaid a long Time at the 
Emperor’s Court, and prefented feveral Pe- 
titions, wherein he fignified that he was 
of the Family of the Prophet of the 
rahs. Having waited a conliderable while, 
the Emperor at laft ordered him to be 
lodged in a Houfe, appointed for him, and 
to be fupplied with every thing he Ihould 
want. This done, the Emperor wrote to 
the Governor of CanfUj commanding him 
carefully to inform hirafelf, among the 
Merchants, concerning the Relation this 
Man pretended to bear to the Prophet 
Arabs: And the Governor, by his 
Anfwers, confirming the Truth of what 
he had faid, touching his Extraftion, the 
Emperor gave him Audience, and made 
him rich Prefents, wherewith he retur- 
ned to Irak. 

, Dif. This Man, when we faw him, was well 

rfenviih advanced in Years, but had his Senfes 
Empe- perfectly about him; and told us that, 
j"’'' when he had his Audience, the Empe- 
abs.* asked him many C^eftions about the 

Arabs, and particularly how they bad de- 
ftroyed the Kingdom of the Perjians. Eb» 
Wahab made anliver, that they did it by 
the Afliftance of God, and becaufe the 
Ferjians were involved in Idolatry, ado- 
ring the Stars, the Sun, and Moon, in- 
ftead of worlhipping the true God. To 
this the Emperor replied, that the Arabs 
had conquered the mofl: illuftrious King- 
dom of the whole Earth, the beft culti- 
... • vated. 
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rated, tlie moft opulent, the moft preg- 
nant of fine Wits, and of the moft ex- 
tenfive Fame. Then faid 'What Ac- 
count do the People in your Parts make of 
the other Kings of the Earth? To which the 
Arab replied, that he knew them not. 
Then faid the Emperor to the Interpreter, 
Hell him we ef eem but Jive Kings'^ that he 
•whofe Kingdom is of widefi Extent is the 
fame who is Mafier of Irak, /or he is in the 
midjl of the Worlds and fmrotmded by the 
H mitories of other Kings ; and we find he 
is called the King of Kings. After him we 
reckon our Emperor, here prefent, and we 
find that he is ftiled the King f Man- 
kind-y for no other King is invefted with 
a more abfolute Power and Authority over 
his Subje6ts, nor is there a People, under 
the Sun, more dutifiil and fubmiffive to 
their Sovereign than the People of this 
Country - we therefore, in this refpeO:, are 
the Kings of Men. After us is the King 
of the Hiirks^ whofe Kingdom borders up- 
on us, and him we call the King f Li- 
ons. ^ Next, the King <f ElephantSy the 
fame is the King of the Indies^ whom we 
alfo call the King of becaufe he 

derives his Origin from the Indians. And, 
laft of all, the King of Greece^ whom we 
ftiie the King of Men', for, upon the face 
of the whole Eardi, there are no Men of 
better Manners, nor of coralier Prefence 
than his Subje8;s; Thefe, added he, are 
'the moft iliuftrious of all Kings, nor are 
the others to compare with them,. 

E3 Tbea 
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En^e- Then, faid Ehn Wahah, ordered the 
4^- Interpreter to ask me,_ If I knew my Ma~ 
fiknscon- n memng the Prophch ffd 

mnmgtUJ . . , f k- p t made anfwer, Hoiv 

S'" S 

Tenlved, that is not ‘what I man^ I ask. 
Jilhat Sort of a Man he tvas in hts Perfon, 
Wlyed, thkt he was very handfom. 
i'hen -he called for a great Box, and, o- 
Dening it, he took out another contained 
S-ierein, which he fet before him, and fai4 
to the Interpreter, Shew him his Maftet 
S/£ x4-d’lfaw ii-lhe Box the 
images of the Prophets, whereat . I mor^- 
ed mv Lips, praying to my felf in honoui 
of t Jir iSemory. The Emperor did not 
itnagin I Aould know them again, and 
f lid- to the Interpreter, Jsk hm why he. 
Wees his Lipsfl anfwered I was pray- 
ing in Memory of the Prophets, How do 
mtt kn 0 W them?' Said .the Emperor. re- 
4liedrthar I knew them by die Repre- 
fentation of their Hiftories; thercj laid I, 
Noah. is Noah in the Jrk, who was faved With 
thrfe that were with him, when (xOd Jent 
derwn the Waters of the Hood-, and he 4? 
terwards peopled the whole Earth with thoje 
that were with him at the fame time’, and 1 
made the uiual Salute to Noah and his 
Company. Then the Emperor laughed and 
laid; thou art not mifiaken in the Name (y 
Noah, and thou haft named him_ right ; hut 
■^be Flood, as for the miverfal Deluge it is tue 

.knm nut. It is true, indeed, that a Flood co- 
vered a part of the Earth’, hut it reached not 

■ ■ dtif 
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-mr Comtryy nor even the Indies. I made my 
Anfwer to this, and endeavoured to remove 
his Objeftions the heft I could, and then 
faid again to him, /s Mofes with his Mofes. 
Rod and the Children d' Ifiael. He agreed 
with me as to the miall Extent of their 
Country, and the Manner how the anci- 
ent Inhabitants, there, were deftroyed by 
Mofes. I then faid to him, He there, is fe- Jefus 
fis }ttpm an Jfs, and here arc his Apjilis Chrift, 
with him. He, faid the Emperor, was not 
' hng upon Earth, feeing that all he did was 
tranfoMed within the Space of fomewhat het- 
ter than thirty Months. After this Ebn Wa- 
law the Hiftories of the other Pro- 
phets, reprefented in the fame Manner we 
have briefly declared, and he fencied that 
what was written in great Charafters un- 
der each Figure, might be the Names of 
the Prophets, the Countries whence they 
were, and the Objefits of their Prophe- 
cies. 

Then, faid the fame Ebn Wahah, I faw 
the Image <j/‘ Mohammed upn a Ca- Moham- 

mel, and his Companions about him on their 
Camels, with Shoocs of the hxohtlcpaQ Mode 
on their Feet, and leathern Girdles about their 
■Loins, jit this I wept, and the Emperor com- 
manded the Interpreter to ask me why I wept? 

I anfwered. There is our Prophet, and car 
Lord, who is alfo my Qaujin. He faid I was 
right,^ and added that he and his People 
had fubdued the fineft of all Kingdoms j . 
but that he' had not the Satis&dtion of en- 
joying his Conquefts, tho’ his Succelfors had. 

E ^ I afterw 
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adian I afterwards faw a great Number of Q- 
tter Propli^t.?5 fomc oi fhem ftretcning 

forth their right Hand, and wkH their three 

Fingers bent down between the Thumb a.n4 
the Fore-finger, juft like thpfe who lift 
np the Hand to make oath. Others were 
ftanding and pointed to the Heaven$_with 
their Finger, and others were in diiterent 
Foftures. The Interpreter took them to 
be the Figures of their Prophets and thole 
of the Indians. ■ 

- The Emperor then asked me 

micir^tng ftions cpncerning the Kalifs, their Mode 
of Drefs, and concerning many Precepts 
and Iniundtions of the Mohampedm K.e« 
ligion, and I anfwered him the beft I 

could. - ' • • 

^ j f After this he I-M^ What ts ymr Opmm 
^pmrlf concsrning tbs Jge cf the W'orld? I made 
anfwer, that Opinions varied upon that head j 
that fome were for fix Thoufand Years j 
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Then he ordered the^ Interpreter to 
fpeak to me in the following ftrain ; ^ake 
heed of what you fay ; for Kings never Jpeak 
hut to he informed of the ^rutb of what they 
would know. What did you mean by giving 
the Emperor to mderjktnd that there are., a-' 
mong you, various Opinims concerning the Age 
cf the World? If Jo it he, you are alfo divi- 
ded upon the things your Prophet has faid, 
at the fame time that no Diverfity cf Opi- 
nion is to be admitted on what the Pro- 
phets have pronounced, all which mufi he 
revered as fure and infallible, ^ake heed, then, 
hew you talk after fuch a Rate any more. 

To this he fubjoined many other Things 
which, through Length of Time, have ef* 
caped my Remembrance. 

At laft he asked me. Hew is it that thou «/ 
had forfahen thy King, to whom 
nearer, not only by the Place of thy abode, 
but by Blood alfo, than thou art to as? In m. 
return to which, I informed him of the 
Revolutions which had hapned at R^bra, 
and how I came to where I Lw a 
Ship ready to fpread Sail for and 

that having heard of the Glory of his 
Empire, and its great abundance of Ne- 
ceflaries ; Curiolity excited me to a De- 
lire of coming intQ_ his Country, that I 
might behold it with mine own Eyes. 

That I Ihould foon depart for my Country, 
and the Kingdom of my Coulin, and that 
I would make a &ithful report of what I 
had feen of the Magnificence of the Empire 
pf China, and of the vaft extent of the Pro? 

vincef 
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vinces it contains; and that I would make 
a grateful Declaration of the kind Ufage, 
and the Benefaftions I there met with ; 
which leemed to pleafe him very much. 
He dieu made me rich Prefents, and or- 
dered that I ftiould be conduced to Ca?ifu 
upon PoU Horfes. He wrote alfo to the 
Governor o£ the City, commanding him to 

treat me with much Honour, and to fiirniih 
me with the like Recommendations to the 
■other Governors of the Provinces, that they 
might entertain me till the Time of my 
Departure. Thus was I treated everywhere, 
beingplentifcllyfuppliedwithalltheNe- 
ceflmies of Life, and honoured with many 
Prefents. till the Time of my Departure 
itom China. 

Cumdan. W" e asked Ebn Wahah many Queftions 

concerning the City oiCumdan, where the 
Emperor keeps his Court. He told us that 
the City was very large, and extremely po- 
pulous; (that it was divided into two great 
Parts, by a very long and very broad 
Street; that the Emperor, his chief Mini- 
Hers, the Soldiery, the fuprerae Judge, the 
Eunuchs, and all belonging to the impe- 
rial Houfehold, lived in tliat Part of the 
City which is on the right hand Eaftward • 
that ^e People bad no manner of Commu- 
nication with them; and that they were 
not admitted into Places watered by Ca- 
nals, from diderent Rivers, whofe’'Bor- 
,ders were planted with Trees, and ador- 
ned with magnificent Dwellings. The 
Tart on the left hand Wedward, is in- 
habited 
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-liabited by the People aiid. the Merchants, 
where are alfo great Squares, and Mar- 
kets for all the Neceflaries pfLife. At 
break of Day you fee the Gificers of the 
King’s Houfehold, with the inferior Ser- 
vants, the Purveyors, and the Domefties 
of the Grandees of the Court, who come, 
fome on foot others on Horleback, into 
that Diviiion of the City, where are the 
public Markets, and the Habitations of 
the Merchants^ where they buy whate- 
ver they W'ant, and return not again to the 
fame Place till the next Morning, 

This fame Traveller related that this Ci- 
ty has a very pleafent Situation, in themidffc 
of a moft fertile Soil, watered by feveral 
Rivers. Scarce any Thing is wanted, ex- 
cept Palm-Trees, which grow not there. 

In our Times, Difcovery has been made 
of a Thing quite new, and unknown to 
thofe who lived before us. No Body ima- ocean and 
gined that the Sea which extends from the the Me£- 
■Indies to Chinas had any Communication 
with the Sea oi Syriay mr could any one 
take it into his Head. Now behold what 
has come to pafs in our Days, according to 
what we have heard. In the Sea of Rtmy 
or the Mediterranean, they found tire 
Wreck of an ArAyim Ship which had been 
fhattered by Tempeft y for all her Men pe- 
rifhing, and fhe being dalhed to Pieces by 
the Wave, the Remains pf her were driven 
.by Wind and W eairher into the Sea of Cho- 
.zm-, and from thence to the Canal of 
the Mediterranean Sea, and at laft were 
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thrown on the Shore of Syria, This evin- 
t:es that the Sea fur rounds all the Countr y of 
'Chim^ and of Gk^ [or Sila^\ the uttermoft 
Parts of furkeft-an., and the Country of the 
Chozars^ and that then it enters at die 
Strait till it waflies the Shore of Syria, The 
Proof of this is deduced from the Built of 
the Ship we are fpeaking of* for none but 
the Ships of Siraf are fo put together, 
that the Planks are not ndled [or i)olted~^y 
but joined together in an extraordinary 
Manner as if they were fewn; whereas 
r g n the Planking of all the Ships of the Medi- 
•- -* terranean Sea, and of the Coaft of Syria^ is 

nailed and not joined together the other way. 

We have alfo heard fay, that Amber- 
greefe has been found in the Sea of Syriay 
which feems hard to believe, and was un- 
known to former Times. If this be as is 
faid, it is impoffible that Amber Ihould have 
been thrown up in the Sea of SyriOy but by 
the Sea of Aden and of Kolzunty which has 
Communication with the Seas where Amber 
is found. And, becaufe God hath put a Se- 
pration between thefe Seas, if this Story 
be true, it mull neceliarily have been that 
this Amber was driven firft from the Indian 
Sea into the others, and that, from the one to 
the other, it atiaft camg into tho Sea of Syria. 

Of the Province of Zapage. 

Frtmnce of ^ We wiU HOW begin to fpeak of the Pro- 
Zapagc. vince of ZapagCy which is oppoliteto Chi- 
nay and a Month’s Sail diftant therefrom 

by 
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by Sea, or iefs, if the Wind be fair. Thfe 
King of this Country is called Mehrags, 
and they fay it is nine hundred Leagues 
in Circumference, and that this King is 
Mailer of many Iflands which iy round 
about; thus this^Kingdom is above athou- 
fand Leagues in Extent. Among thefe 
Iflands there is one called which 

is faid to be four hundred Leagues ia 
Circuit, and that alfo of Rahmi which 
is eight hundred Leagues in Compafs, and 
produces Red-wood, Camphire, and ma- 
ny other Commodities. In this fame King- 
dom is the Ifland Cahy which is in the 
Mid-pafl%e between China and the Coun- 
try of the This Ifland, they lay, 

is fburlcore Leagues in Circumlerence; and 
hither they bring all Sorts of Merchan- 
dile, Wood Aloes of feverkl Sorts, Gara- 
phire. Sandal-wood, Ivory, the Lead call- 
ed Cabahiy Ebony, Red-wood, every Kind 
of Spice, and many other Things too te- 
dious to enumerate. At prefent the Com- 
merce is moll ufually carried on from O- 
man to this Ifland, and from this Ifland to 
Oman. The Mehrage is foverelgn over all 
thefe Iflands, and that which he makes his 
Abode, is extremely fertile, and fo very 
populous that the Towns almoll croud one 
upon the other. A Perfon of great Pro- 
bity relates, that when the Cocks here 
crow at their accullomed Hours, juft as 
with us, at rooft upon Trees, they an- 
fwer each other a hundred Leagues around 
and more, becaufe of the Proximity of the 

Village* 
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villages which almofl; touch each other'*' 
and he adds that no Part of it is unin- 
habited, nor any of its Land uncultiva- 
ted. Thofe who travel in this Country 
may flop at every Step, and find Shelter 
from the Beams of the Noon-day Sun,- 
and if they are tired they may repofe 
Aemfelves every Day at Noon, go which 
way they will. 

Now what follows, which we have frorrt 
the Teftiraony of feveral Perfons, is the 
ijioft remarkable Particular we have heard 
concerning the Ifland of Zapage. There 
was formerly a King, who ■ was called 
Mehrage, His Palace is foil to be feen on 
a River as broad as the Zygris at Bagdad 
or at BaJJora. The Sea intercepts the' 
Courfe of its Waters, and fends them 
back again with the Tide of Flood 5 and 
during the Tide of Ebb, it flreams out- 
frelh Water a good way into the Sea.. 
This River is let into a finall Pond clofe 
to the King’s Palace, and every Mor- 
ning the Oiiicer who has Charge of his 
Houfehold, brings an Ingot of Gold 
wrought in a particular Manner, which ist 
unknown, and throws it into the Pond 
in the Prefence of the King. The. Tide 
rifing with the Flood covers it with ma- 
ny others, its fellows, and quite con- 
ceals it from Sight; but low Water 
difcovers them, and they appear plain 
by the Beams of the Sun. The King 
comes to view them at the fame Time 
that he repairs to an Apartment of State 

whiclj 
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\-vMch looks upon this Pond. This Cuft- 
om is very Icrupaloufly obferved, and 
thus they every Day throw an Ingot 
of Gold into this Pond, as long as the 
King lives, nor touch the fame upon a- 
ny Account. When the King, dyes, his 
Succeiibr omfes thein all to be taken out, 
and not one of them is ever milled : 

They count them, and melt them down, 
and this done, the Suras provenihg from 
this great Quantity of Gold, are diftri- 
buted to thole of the Royal Houlehold,' 
to the Men, to the Women, and- to the 
Children, to the fuperior and to the in- 
ferior Officers, e^ch receiving a Part, in 
Proportion to the Rank he bears, and ac- 
cording to the Order eftablilhed, among 
them, tor this Difiribution; and the Sur- 
plus is given away to, the Poor, and to , 
the infirira ; Then they reckon up the 
Number of IligotSj and what they weigh, 
and fay j Such a one reigned fo many Years,; 
for he left fo many Ingots of Gold in 
the Pond of the Kings, and they were, 
diftributed, after his Death, to the People, 
of his Kingdom. It is a Glory, with them, 
to have reigned a long while, and to have 
thus multiplied the Number of thefe In- 
gots, to be given away at their Death. 

Their ancient Hiftory relates, that one JStmyef 
of the Kings of Komar would have waged- 
War with him of this Ifland. This Coun- 
try of KoTuar is the fame from whence they Mekaffa! 
bring the Wood Aloes called Hud alKo- 
mart j nor is. there a Kingdoip proportion-. 

ably 
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iably more populour tliari that of Kotintfi 
The Inhabitants are all very courageous,- 
and Debauchery with Women, and the 
IJfe of Wine are forbidden among them, 
nor have they any Wine in their Country. 
This Kingdom was at P eace with that of 

where reigned the Mehr age. Thty are 
divided frOm each other by a PalTage often, 
or twenty Days fail, with a very eafy Gale. 
They fay that in former Days Aere was. a 
young and turbulent King in this Ifland of 
Komar. This King was one Day in his Pa- 
lace, which looks upon a River much like 
the Euphrates at the Entrance, and but a 
Day Diftant from the Sea. His prime Mim- 
jfter was with him, and, in the Difcourfe they 
had together, mention was made of the 
Kingdom of the Mehrage and its Glory, how 
well it was peopled and cultivated, and the 
Croud of Iflands which owed Obedience 
thereunto. Then faid the King of Kmar 
to his Minifter, I am takea- with a IDeJire^ 
which I mofi earnefily could wip to fee aecom- 
flijhed. The Minifter, who was a wife, and 
a prudent Man, and no Stranger to the Le- 
vity of his Mafter, addreffed him; My Lor dy 
what is your D^re? I could wip y replied the 
King, to fee hfore in a Dipy the Head of 

the Mehrage King ^’Zapage. The Miniftp, 
well aware it was Jealoufy that infpired him 
with this Irregularity, made Anlwer, My 
Lordy I could wip you would mt difurb your 
Mind with ftich ThoughtSy fence nothing emer 
hapned between thofe People and usy to furnip 
its with Matter <f Complaint ; feeing th^ ne^er 

ojf ended 





bffinded m either hy Word or dced^ and ne<iier 
did 'us the kaft Injury. Moreover ^ they are in 
Unifland divided from us j and have no Manner 
t)f Ommiinicatim veith our Country ; nor do 
they betray any ‘thoughts of making dConeytiefi 
tf this Kingdom. No one therefore ought to 
hearken to jttch Difeourfij or make one Word of 
Anfwer ufon this Head. The King was en- 
raged at this Retutn, and replyed not there- 
to • but without any Regard had to the fage 
Advice of his firil Minifter, he opened the 
fame Thing to the principal Officers of State, 
and to all thofe of his Court that were pre- 
fent. 

This Mattet being rumdred about by fe- f 
veral Perfons, became of public Notoriety, 
and at length reached the Ears of the Meh- Mehrage 
rdge. _He, who then reigned,' was a wife apd 
an aftive Prince, of conlummate Experience, 
and as yet in the Flower of his Days. He 
called for his firil Minifler, and having ac* 
quainted him with w'hat he had heard, 
faid to him; It is by no means proper to declare 
the Behavior of this giddy Prince, or to bo^- 
tray how little we efieem him, becaufe of his 
Thuth and little Experience. Nor is it proper 
to dimlge what he has faid againfi me ',for/ucb 

Speeches, cetnrm but be prejudicial to the Dig^ ' 
nityof a King, make him contemptible, and take 
away from his Reputation. Having thus in- 
joined his Minifter to cdflceal what had paf- 
fed between them, he, at the fame Time, 
comnaanded him to prepate a thouland Ships 
ot middling Burthen, and to equip them 
with all Things neceliary. Arms and Am- 
F munition. 
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munition, and to man them with as many 
of hts beft Forces as they could carry ^ then 
he gave out That he would take aV oyage a- 
mong the neighbouring Iflands, under his 
Doininion, to divert himfel£ He wrote K> 
all the tributary Princes ot thefe fame I- 
flands to acquaint them That he dehgned 
them a Vifitj to recreate himfeli in their ^ 
flands; And this being the public T. alkj each 
of thefe Kings prepared tor the Reception 
of the Mehrage. Mean while, when every 
Thing was in readinefs as he had ordped, 
he went on hoard his ShijJ§', and^with a 
powerful Army failed over to the Kingdom 
o£ Komar. The King and thofe belonging 
to his Court were efleminate Creatures, who, 
all the Day long, did nothing but confult 
their Faces and rub their Teeth, eternally 
with ^Errors and Tooth-picks in their 
Hands, or carried after them by Slaves. So 
the King of Komar difeovered nothing of 
the Mehrage's purpofe, till he appeared in 
the Mouth of the River^ which was crowned 
by the Palace of the King of Komar, and 
till he had landed his Troops, who imme- 
diately invefted him with great vigor, and 
took him. The King was taken m his Pa- 
lace, and all that belonged to him fled 
w^ithout fighting. 

Then the Mehrage inftantly caufed Pro- 
clamation to be made, That he granted entire 
Security of Life and Efteds to all the Inha- 
bitants of the Country; and feating him- 
felf on the Throne of the King of Rmnar, 
aow a Captive, he ordered him to be 

brought 
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brought into his Prefence, together with His 
foil Minifter. Then faid he to the King of 
KoiMr : Who was it Jilkdyour Head with a 
FrojuQ unequal to ymr Strength^ and abfo- 
ktely impofftble for you to compafs? What 
would you have mm if you had gained your 
End ? This Prince, who had nothing tci 
fay for himfelf, made no Anfwer. Then 
. continued the Mehrage^ If you had enjoyed 
the Pkafure you wified.) fjeeingitiy Head in d 
JDiJh before you^ you would have Jpoikd my 
Kingdom.) and made your felf Mafier thereof f 
after you had committed all Sorts of Violence : I 
will not fo behave with regard to you j but yet T 
will execute upon yoU) what you wijhed concern 
ningmC) and then will I return into my King* 
dmi) without touching any ‘thing in your Ho* 
minions ) and without carrying away ought foe* 
yer of great Value or' finally dejtrotts only that 
you mdy be recorded an Example for the Infiruc* 
tion of thofe who fhall come after you that no 
One may exceed the Bounds of his Power j that 
each-may be contented with his mri) and that 
thfeyou have dijiurbedmayberejiored ioperfetf 
Security. This faid, he ordered them to 
finite off his Head j and then turning to the 
Minifter, he faid; Tou have done all a 
good Mtnijler could doj I knm you offe- 
red good Advice to your Maffer, and that he 
hearkened not unto you. ConfuJt who may befi 
fueceed this Fool, for the good of the Kingdom^) 
and fit him upon the ‘throne : Then ftrait the 
Mehrage departed for his own Territories, 
and neither did he^ or any of his, lay Hands 
on the leaft Thing in the Kingdom of Kmar. 

F a When 
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When he arrived in his own Kingdom, 
he fat down upon his Throne, and, be- 
ing in the Place which looked upon the 
Pond before-mentioned, he caufed the Head 
of the King of Komar to be put into a Baton, 
and fet before him; and calling m the 
Chiefs of his Kingdom, he acquainted them 
with all he had done, and with the Kea- 
tons which had induced him to the Expedi- 
tion we have related ; And they approved the 

Deed with Acclamations and Prayers for his 
Profperity. Then he ordered the Head of 
theKing of tobewalhed, and em- 

balmed, and put into a Coffer; and lent 
it back to the King Kanar who had been 
appointed in the Room of him he had put 
to Death, at the fame time writing a Lf «r 
to this new Prince, couched in the follow- 
ing Terms ; Wiiai inclined us to do •what we 
did to your PredeceJJor^ and your Lor was his 
Imown Malesoolenco towards iiSj and that we 
wight fit an Example to his E/^uals. We have 
been fi happy as to treat him as he would have 
treated us Put we think, it convenient to find ^ 
his Head hack to youy having had no J>efign of 
detaining it,, or f arrogating any Glory to our 
filvesfrom the Advantage we obtained over him. 
The News of this h£don being conveyed 
to the Kings of the Indies and ol China, it 
added to the Refpea they before had for 
the Mehrage'. And from that Time it has 
been a Cuftom with the Kings of Komar, 
every Morning they rife, to turn to- 
wards the Country of Zapage, and to pro- 
feats themfeives on the Ground, and to 

make 
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make the moft profonnd Inclinations, in 
Honour of the Mehrage. 

All the Kings of the Indies and of China P Y 1 
believe the Metempfycholis or Tranfmigra- gb indd- 
tion of Souls, and make it an Article ofansfo/i 
their Religion. A Perfon of Credit relates, 

That one of thefe Princes being newly reco- 
vered of the Small-Pox, and beholding him- 
felfin aGlals, was deeply troubled to fee 
how fadly his Face was disfigured- and that 
turning himfelf towards one of the Sons of 

his Brother, he faid to him, Sure it never hap- 
ned to any Man as to me, to remain in his 
Body after iuch a Change j but this Body is 
only a Veffel puffed out with Wind, and 
when the Soul leaves it, fhe migrates in- 
to another; go get upon the Throne, fcr 
I am about to feparate my Body from my 
Soul, until I return in another Body. At 
the fame Time he called for a fliarp and 
keen Cangiar^ with which he commanded 
his Nephe w to cut off his Head, which the 
other did, and he was afterwards burnt, 

The Author begins again to [peak ^ China and 

fever al Affairs relating to that Country. 

The Chinefe were wonderfully regular ’fheStor^] 
in their Government, before the laft Revo- ‘ff” Ara- 
lutions entirely deftroyed and reduced 
it to the State it is in at prefent. There ^ 
was a certain Merchant, a Native of G60- 
raffany who coming into Irak, did there 
deal to a confiderable Amount, and haying 
bought lip a Quandty of Goods went to 
F 3 Chim, 
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(jUn&* 'This Man was extremely Selfilh 
and of invincible Avarice, It hapned yhat 
the Emperor of China, had fent one of hi^ 
Eunuchs to COfifti,, the City for all the Ara- 
plan Traders, there to pUrchafe what he 
wanted, and was to be had on board of the 
Ships that were arrived. This Eunuch was 
one of thofe who fliared the moll confide- 
rably inhisMafter’s good Opinion and Con-? 
fidente, and was Keeper of his Treafure 
and of all hjs moft precious Things, A Difo 
pute arofe between this Eunuch and this 
Merchant, about forae Pieces of Ivory and 
other Goods, and it ran fo high, that the 
Merchant refufed to deal with him : But 
this Affair making a great Noife, the Eu-^ 
puch pulhed it fo far, that he forced from 
turn the Choice of his Goods, regardlefs of 
whatever the other could fay to him. 

The Merchant withdrawing himfelf^ 
went privately to Cumdan^ where the Em^- 
peror refideiS, and which is two Months dir 
flant from Canftr,, and being arrived he 
went to the String of the Bell mentioned in 
the firflBook. The Cuftom was. That who- 
ever pulled it Ihpuld be fent a ten Days Di- 
ftance foom thence, as a Kind of Banilh- 
raent ^ it was ordained alfo, that he Ihould 
be committed to Prifon, there to remain 
for two whole Months, which expired, the 
King or Governor of the Province releafed 
him, and faid. Ton have invoked your felf in 
m Affair •which may turn to your utter Ruin,, 
pid to the Lofs of your Life, if you /peak not 
the read ffntth ; forafmtch as the Efnperor hath 

appointed 
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appointed Minifiers and Governors to dijirihate 
Jufike to you and to your Fellmsy nor is there 
'any one of them that -would not right you. If -when 
you appear before the Emperor^ your Wrongs are 
not fuch as may intitle you to have recourfe to 
hmyit willt mojl certain f coft you your Life \ 
to the end that every Man who would prejkme 
to do as you have done^ may be deterred from 
the fame. Withdraw therefore immediately and 
he gone about your Btifmefs. Now if the Party 
enaeavoured to fly he was chaftifed with fifty 
Strokes ofthe Bambooy and was then fent back 
to theCountry whence he came ; but ifhe per- 
fifted in hisDemand of Redrefs, he was ad- 
mitted to an Audience ofthe Emperor. 

_ The Chorajfanian ftrenuoufly perfifled in 
his Demand of Juftice, and of leave to be 
admitted to the Emperor, which was ai; 
length granted him. The Interpreter ask- 
ing him his Bulinels, he related what had 
befallen him with the Emperor’s Officer, 
and how he had forced from him a Part; 
of his Efiedls. This Thing was foon di- 
vulged, _ and noifed about at Catfu. In the 
mean time the Emperor commanded the 
Merchant to be caft into Prifon, and that 
Care ftiould be there taken he wanted for 
neither Victuals nor Drink. At the fame 
time he ordered his prime Minifter to write 
to the Governor of Cat fu, charging him to 
inform himfelf concerning the Complaints 
of this Merchant, and to examine into the 
Grounds thereof At the fame Time alfo 
three principal Officers received the fame 
0?der, Tnefe Officers are called # tb^ 
F 4 Mighty 
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Right j of the Lfty and of the Midji^ and, ac- 
cording to their Rank, have the Com- 
mand t)f the Emperor’s Forces, under the 
prime MinHer* he trufts them with the 
Guard of his Perfon, and when he takes the 
Field for fome military Enterprife, or on 
any other Account, each of them, according 
to his Rank, marches near him. Thefe 
three Officers wrote, each apart, what they 
had, upon the ftrifteft Enquiry, difcovered 
pf the Matter; and affured the Emperor that 
the Merchant’s Complaint was juft and 
true. Thefe firft Informations were follow- 
ed and confirmed by many more, fent to 
the Emperor from divers Parts, and the 
Eunuch was cited to appear. No fooner 
did he arrive than the Emperor feized on 
ail his Efiefiis, and deprived him of his 
Office as Treafurer, and then faid to him ; 
Death ought to he thy Doom for giving this 
Man, who is come from Choraftan,o»/i?« Fron-. 
tiers of my Kingdom^ caafe f Complaint againji 
me. He hath been in the Country of the Arab's, 
whence he came into the Kingdoms of the Indies, 
and at laf to my City, feeking his Advantage 
by ^rade\ and thou wouldji have had him re- 
turn^ crofs thofe Kingdoms.^ and have faid to 
all the People in his way^ I have been abnfedin 
China, where they have Jlript me of my Sttbr 
fiancei I grant thee tloy Life, in Conjidera- 
tion (f tl:y former Services in the Rank 
thou holdcfi in my Hcufe-^ hut I will conferr on 
thee a Command among the Dead, forafmiich 
as thou hafi not been abiejo acquit thy Jelf of 
■ thy Duty in that thou held^ over, the Living. 

iAnd> 
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Itrait he ordered him to be fent to the 
Tombs of the Kings, jo guard them, and 
there to remain for Kite, 

Ope of the Things moft worthy to be adr Order 

mired jp Chinay before the late Coraraoti-?. 

OPS, was the good Order they obferved in ^efe 
the Adminiftration of Juftice, 'and the Ma-? 
jefty of their Tribupals. To fill them they 
made Choice offuch Men as were perfectly 
verfed ip their Laws, and fuch, conrequent-, 
ly, as were never at a Stand when they were 
to pafs a Judgment: Men of Sincerity, zea~. . 
lops in the Caufe or Jpftice upon every Oc~ 
calion, nor to be byaffed by what the Great 
could ofier to embroil a Dilppte ; fo that JuC- 
tice y/a§ always adminiftred to him who 
had Right on his fide. In a Word, they 
made Choice of upright Men, of Men who 
equally abftained from the flender Sub- 
ilance of the Poor, and from the Prefents 
of thofe who would have bribed them there- 
with. ■ . ■ . - 

When they defigned to promote any Pro- 
Man to the Office of principal Judge, they »’otm of a 
previoufly fent him to all the chief Cities 
of the Empire, in each of which he ftaid 
a Month or two. In the mean time it was 
his bufinefs, moft minutely, to inquire into 
the Affairs of the People, into all that 
pafled in the City, ansi into the various 
Cuftoms. He informed hinrfelf of all fuch 
as deferyed to be believed upon their 
Word of Teftimony, and this Knowledge 
was of ufe ^o him in the Sequel, as Occali- 
on required. After he had gone through 

ail 
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dl the GSties, in the Marnier a&ovefaid, and 
made a Stay of forae Time in the moil con* 
fiderable of them, he repaired to theirape-; 

■ rkl Court,, where he was' invefted with the 
'■ Dignity of fupreme Judge, To him then 
the Emperor, referred the Nomination of 
all the other judges, and by him were they 
appointed, alter he had acquainted the Em- 
peror with thofe, who, in his whole Domi- 
nions, were moft worthy of exerciling Ju- 
rifdiftion, each in his own City, or in others ; 
ibr he knew thofe who were commendable 
for their Under ftanding, and fo no one was 
raifed , who poflefied not the fame En- 
dowments, or who bore not Teftimony ac- 
cording to Truth, when he was interrogated. 
The Emperor allows none of his Judges 
to write to him upon any Affair, when he 
is informed of the contrary, and even de- 
prives them of their Office. The fupreme 
Judge.caufes Proclamation, every Day, to be 
made before his Gate, and in his Name they 
cry out. If any Man hath been wronged by 
the King or Governor, who is not to be 
,feen of the People, or by any one of his 
Relations or Officers, or by any one of the 
Body of the People 5 I will do him ample 
Juftice, as foon as the Offender is put into 
my Hands, and that I have Charge of him : 
Tiiis Proclamation is thrice repeated. It 
is an ancient Cuikun with them, never to de- 
grade a King or Governor of a City, but by 
virtue of Letters iflued out by the Council 
or Divan of Kings; and this is commonly 
executed for forae flagrant Malverfation, or 
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jyjien Judgment is fufpended_ or delayed,. 

But when the Governor ayoids thele two 
Things, it isfeldom he is difturbed with 
Letters of Revocation, which are never 
drawn up but on a lawfijl Account. The 
Pods of Judicature are conferred on none 
but Perfons of Probity and Lxjvers of Ju*? 
ftice; and fo is good order maintained itii 
the Kingdon?. 

(y Choraflan, 

This Province is almofi: conterminous 
"with Chifta. From CMm to the it is 
about a two Months Journey, through im- 
prafticable Defarts, and through a Country 
all over covered with Sand, where no Water 
is to be found. It is not watered bjr any 
Rivers, nor is there any Habitation in the 
Purlieus of this Province y arid for this, 

Reafon it is that the ChoraJJanians can make 
no Irruptions into China. That Part of this 
Empire which Iks fartheft wefiward, is the 
Province of Madu^ which borders upon f?/- 
iet., fo that on this fide the two Nations are * 
at perpetual War with each other. Among 
thofe of our f irne who have travelled into 
Chinitj we were acquainted with one who 
told us he had feen a Man that had a Veffel 
with Musk ink, on his Back, and had travel- 
led on Foot fxomSamarcand to Canfu^ the Port 
fcr all Merchants from Siraf, He had, by 
Land, traverfed all theCifies of Chmapa& af- 
ter another, which he might eafily do, be- - 
eaufethe Provinces of Chinamifibety where xibetf 

06 
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, , tlie Mask-creature is met with, are contiguous 

and not divided by any Separation. The" Chi- 
nefe carry off as many of thefe Creatures as 
they can lay Hands on, and txiofe oiTibct^ on 
their Part, do the fame. But the Musk of 
is preferable to that of for 

two Reafons : Firji in Tthet this Creature 
feeds on aromatic 'Failures, while in Chifia 
he has nothing to fubfift him but what is 
common. Secondly the F'ibettans preferve 
their Bladders or Cods of Musk in the pure 
natural State, while the Chinefe adulterate 
aJI that come into their Hands. They dip 
them ^Ifp into the Sea, or elfe expofe them 
to the Dew, and having kept them fome 
time, they take off the outward Membrane, 
and then dole them up y and this Musk 
paffes in the Country of the Arabs for Musk 
of ^tbetf becaufe of its Excellence. 

The moft exquifite of all the Sorts of 
Musk, is what the Roe-Bucks, that yield 
ip, leave behind them when they rub them- 
felves agamft the Rocks in the Mountains ; 
foT^ the Humor^ whence it is generated^ 
falling down towards the Navel of the 
Cheature, it there gathers into a Quantity 
of turbid Blood, juft affer the Manner of 
Biles, and fuch like Tumors. When this 
Swelling is ripe, the Creature, who is fen- 
lible of a painful Itching, feeks out for 
Stones and rubs hin^elf agajnft the fame, 
till he opens his Sore, and the Contents run 
out. Now as foon as this Matter fells from 
theCreature, it coagulates, the Wound clofes. 
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and the fame Kind of Humor gathers to a 
Head again as before. 

In ^tbet, there are Men who go in quell 
of this Musk, and are very ready at know- 
ing it; and having found it,' they carefully 
coliea; it, and put it up in Bladders ; and 
it is carried to their Kings. This Musk 
is moft exquifite when it has, as we may 
fay, ripened in the Bladder of the Crea- 
ture which bears it: ItfurpalTes all others 
in goodnefs, Juft as Fruit is better when it 
is gathered ripe from the Tree, than when 
it is pulled green. 

Tnere is ftill another way of getting 
Musk. They infnare the Creature in Toils, 
and Ihoot him with Arrows; But it often 
happens that the Hunters cut the Tumors 
of the Creature before the Musk is elabo- 
rated; and in this Cafe it has, at firft, an ill 
Scent that prevails till the Matter is thick- 
ened, which fometimes does not happen in a 
great while, but as foon as it coagulates it 
turns to Musk. 

The Musk-Creature Is like our Roe-. 
Buck, his Skin and Colour the lame, with 
flender Legs, a fplit Horn, ftrait, butfome- 
what bending withal. On each fide, he has 
two fmall white Teeth, which are ftrait, and 
rife above his Muzzle, each half a Finger, 
or fomewhat lefs, in length, and in turn 
not unlike the Teeth of the Elephant; and 
this is the diftinguilhing Mark between thefe 
Creatures and other Roe-Bucks. 

The Emperors of China write tso the 
Kings or Governors of Cities^ m the Eu- 
nuchs 


Jlmi^ 
Sm*t (f' 
Mmt 
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ttucfes :Ot Lieutenants, and their Letters at3! i 

conveyed by Poft-Horfes with a cut Tai],> 
difpofed almoft like the Pofts among the 
Arabs^ in the Order every Body knows. 

Befides what we have here related con-- i 
eerning the C&'w/e Cuftoms, it isufual for 
the Princes, and even the People, to make' 

Water ftanding. Perfons of Dignity, as the 
Kings and the prmcipal Officers, have gil- 
ded Canes, a Cubit long, which are bored 
throngh; and thefe they nfe when they 
make Water, Handing upright all the time,, 
and the Tube carries the Water a good Di- 
ftance from thero^ They are of Opinion that 
Pains in the Kidne5^s, the Sttangury and 
Stone, are caufed by making Water in a lit-' 
ting Pofture ; and that the Keins cannot free 
theinfeives of thofe Humors but by ftanding. 
to evacuate, apd that thus this Pofture con-* 
tributes to the Prefervation of Health. 

They fuffer their Hair to grow, for the 
Men will not round the Head of a Childj 
when he comes into the World, as do the 
Arabs : For they fay it caufes a confidera* 
ble Alteration in the Brain, and that com- 
mon Senfe is notably impaired thereby.- 
They fuffer the Head then to be all cove** 
red with Hair, which they carefully comb. 

As for their Marriages, they obferve the 
Degrees ofConfanguinity after this Manner.- 
They are divided, among themfelves, into 
Families and Tribes, like the Arabs, and 
fome other Nations; and diey know each 
other by the Difference of their Defcents. 

No one marries m his own Tribe, juft as 
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the Children of ^hmimim among ihe Arahy 
take not to Wife a Daughter of the Race W 
of Thimmimy and a Man of one Family ef- 

f Dufes not a Woman of the fame ; but, for 
sample, a Man of the Family of Robayat 
marries into that of Modzar, and, inverfely, 
a Modzar conjoins with a Robaym. They 
are of Opinion that fuch Allyances add to 
the Nobility of the Children. 

Some Particulars concerning the Indies. 

In the Kingdom of the and in all [ AA ] 

the other Kingdoms of th.t IndieSy there are Indians 
Perfons who burn themfelves. This Cuf- * j'** 
tom proceeds from their Notion of a Me- **’‘'"J*®"* 
tempfycholis or Tranfmigration, which they 
firmly believe as a Truth never to be called 
in Queftion among them. 

There are Kings who upon their Accef* r v 1 
fion obfervethe following Ceremony. They L " J 
drefs a great Quantity of Rice, and pour it 
out upon Leaves of the Moufay in Sight of 
the fong. Then three or four Hundred 
Perfons come of their own accord, without 
the, leaft Conftraint on the part of the 
King, and prefent themfelves before him. 

After he has eaten fome of this Rice, he 
gives a little of it to each of them, as 
fall; as they come up to him, one after a- 
nother,^ and they eat it in his Prefcnce- 
By eating of this Rice they all engage to 
burn themfelves on the Day the King" dyes, 
or is flain, and they pun£lually fulfil 
their Promife, throwing themfelves into the 

Fire 


4 



q‘Ui, felf, he firft goes to the King’s Palace to 
JHannei' of 3sk leave fo to doj and. having obtained it^j 
lurning he goes tound the public Squares ot the Gityj 

thmfeives. makes his way to the Place where the 
Pile is heaped up with Store of dry Wood 5 
while round about it Hand many Perfons who 
feed the Fire, fo that it is very violent and 
blaz.es prodigioufly. At laft the Perfon comes 
preceded by a Ntimbet of Mufical Inttru- 
hients, and furrounds the Place in the midlf 
of his Friends and Relations* During which) 
Ibrae put upon his Head a Garland ol Straw 
or dry Herbs, which they fill with burning 
Coals, whereon they pour Sandarac, which 
catches Fire as ftrongly as Naphtha. Ne- 
verchelefs he continues the Proceffion, al-* 
though the Crown of his Head be all on 
Fire, and the Stench of his burnt Flelh be 
fraelt, not fo much as changing Counte- 
nance, in the leaft Degree, or betraying the 
leaft Senfe of Pain. At laft he comes to 
the Pile, throws himfelf into it, and is foon 
reduced to Afties. 

A certain Perfon fays he faw one of thefb 
Indians Wn himfelf; and avers that when 
he came near to the Pile, he drew out a 
Cangiarj and with it ript down from his 
Breaft to the Rim of his Belly; and that 
this done, he with his left Hand pulled 
out a Flap of his Liver, and with the 
giar cut off a Piece of it, w'hich he gave to 
one of his BrOthersy-talking all the Time, 

and 
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and difplayiiig an invincible Contempt of 
Death, and a wonderful Patience under his 
Torments, till at laft he leaped into the Fire, 
to go to Hell 

The Perfonwho told this, added that, in Indians 
the Mountains of this fame Country, there 
are Indians v/ho, in Opinions and Manners, 
differ but little from thofe we call Kaniftms^^'^^^' 
and Jelidians^ and who are addicted to all 
Manner ofSuperffition and Vice. There is 
a great Emulation between thefe Mountai- 
neers and the People on the Coali; the latter 

continually going up to the Mountains to 
dare the Inhabitants there to do as they do j 
and the Mountaineers, on their part, as fre- 
quently coming down to the Coaff: with De- 
fiances of the fame Nature. 

Among others. There once came down a ’nety re- 
Man on this Errand, and having gathered a 
Number of the Inhabitants of the Coaft a- 
bout him, who came as well out of Curiofity 
to fee the Sight as with Intent to imitate 
him; He told them to do what he was a- 
bout to perform, or, if they defpaired of 
doing it, acknowledge themfeives overcome. 

He lat himfelf down then in a Place plan- 
ted with Canes, and directed them to bend 
one of them down to the Grouni Thefe 
Canes are like our Sugar-Canes, bend like 
them, and have a very large Stem: When 
they are laid hold on at Top, they obey 
and ffoop to the Ground ; but as foon as 
they are let go^ they violendy fly up to 
their firft Redlitude. One of the largeft 
^f thefe he caufed to be bowed down to 
■ G 'his 
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M. Hs Heiailit, and fattened his Hair ftrongly 
* Sieretof when taking in hand his Catigiar 
which fparkled like Fire, fo keen it was, 
he faid to thofe about him, lam going to 
cat of my Head mth this Cangiary’^as Joott 
as ii is levered from my Body, let go the Cane, 
and when it flies up with my Head I will laugh, 
and Co you ihail hear me do. The Peo- 
ple k the Coaft had not Courage enough 
to imitate Mm. The Perfon who related 
thefe Things to us, did it without Emotion 
or Wonder, and in our Times thefe^ Facts 
are very generally known j for this 
of the Indies is in the Neighbourhood of 
the Country of the Arabs, and we hear 
from thence every Day. 

Farthermore, it is a cuftomary Thing 
jged In- for j^en and Women, of the Indian Blood, 
to dettre thofe of their Family to throw 
t them into the Fire, or drown them, when 
to the Fire, they are grown old, or perceive themieives 
to fink under the Wei^t of their Years j 
firmly believing they are to return in other 
Bodies. They burn their Dead. 
ff, f j. It has oftentimes hapned in the Ifle of 
j£sof Sarandib, where there is a Mine of precious 
Indian Stones in a Mountain, the Pearl-Filhery, 
Rohhm. and other rare and extraordinary Things, 
That an Indian would come into the Bazar 
or Market-place, with his Kri, as they call 
a Kind of Cangiar they wear, made alter a 
particular Manner, and feiz.e on the moft 
wealthy Merchant there prefent, and hold- 
ing his Kri to his Throat, leadhim,^ by the 
Veft, out of the City, in the midft ofaThrong^ 
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«>f People, while not a Soul of them dared ♦ 
to attempt his Reibie : For if any Attempt 
of the Kind was made^ the Ww» wasfure 
to kill the Merchantj and make away with 
himfelf. When he had got him out of the 
City, he obliged him to redeem himfelf 
with a great Sum of Money. This Outrage 
continued till the Kings ordained. That e- 
very who prefumed upon the like, 

fliould be feized; but olFering to execute 
this Order, the Indian killed the Merchant 
firft, and then himfelf The fame Misfcr» 
tune betel many other Merchants, and after 
this Manner did a Number, hothol Arabs 
and Indians., perilh; wherefore the Mer- 
chants fought after other Means to fecure 
themfelves, and the Indians were no longer 
apprehended. 

In the Mountain of Sarandib they find Mines (f 
precicHis Stones of various Colours," Red, 

Green, and Yellow, mcft ofw'hich are, at 
certain times, forced out of Caverns and o- sarm^b 
ther Recefles by Waters and Torrents. In * 
thefe Places the King has his Officers to 
keep an Eye over thofe who pick them up. 

Many times alfo they are dug out of Mines, 
juft like Metals, and they fometimes find 
precious Stones in the Ore, which muft be 
broken to get at them. 

The King of this Ifland has Laws which Lav)s<f 
are the Groundwork of the Religion and Sarandib. 
Government of the Country. Here are rT,T,-| 
Doftors, and Aflemblies of learned Men 
like thole of the among the theReM- 

!T\vi Indians repair to thefe Aflemblies and fitaries^ 
G a witet 
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Tradition, 
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v,rke down what they hear of theXives 
of their Prophets, and the various Kxpo- 
tofof Xir’Laws. Here, is a very 
Seat Idol of the fineft Gold j but eoncer- 
Lg the Weight thereof ^^^erihSe 

pot agreed. Here alfo are Temples where 
areat Sums of Money are expended. 

^ Ip this fame Ifland there is a very great 
, Mnltitude of Jms^ as well f 
Beds, even Tanwis or Mamchees, the King 
perm tting the free Exercife of every Re- 
Et At the End of this Ifland are Val- 
leys of great Length and Breadth, which 

extend quite to the Sea. _ Here Travellers ftay 

two Months, and more iti that called Sa* 
landih allured by the Beauty of the Co^- 
try, bedecked with Trees and. Verdure, \V a- 
ter and Meads, and blefied with a wholefom 
Air. This Valiev opens upon the Sea caliea 

H^rte^,andistranfcendantlypleafant. You 

there buy a Sheep for half a IJram, and 
ibr the fame you purchafe as much ol Aeir 
Drink as may fuffice many Perfons. This 
Drink is made of Palm-Hoi^y toiled, and 
prepared with the Tori or Juice 

which runs from the Tree* , 

Gaming is the moft ufual Occupation ot 
:■ the Inhabitants here. They play at Draughts, 
[. and their other principal Paftime is lighting 
of Cocks, which are very large in this 
Country, and better provided with Spurs 
than Cocks commonly are; and belides this 
the Indians arm them with Blades ot Lon 
in the Falhion of Cangiars. Upon thele 
Combats they bet Gold, Silver, Lands, 

Farms, 
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Farms, and many other Things which are 
won by the Matter of the Cock that beats. 
They play alfo at Draughts, and _ venture 
great Sums upon the Chance of this Game, 
but with fuch Fury, That thofe who have not 
wherewithal. Debauchees and delperate Peo- 
ple, often play away the Ends oftheir Fin- 
gers. While they are at play, they have a 


Fire by them, and thereon a Pot of Wal- 
nut, or Sefmte Oil; they hwe no Qil of 


Olives; and they place a little, but very 


lharp, Hatchet between them. When one 
of them has won a Ganie, the other lays his 
Hand upon a Stone, and the Winner cuts 
off the End of the Lofer’s Finger with the 
Hatchet ; and the Patient dips his imured 
Part into the boiling Oil, to cauterife the 
Wound. And yet they cannot lhake off 
this evil Habit of Gaming ; on the contrary, 
they fometimes per fill; in it fo obUinately 
and fo long, that, before they part, they 
have all their Fingers thus mutilated. Some 
of them will take a Wick, and foaking it 
in Oil, apply it to fome Member, fet Fire 
to it, and let it burn fo that the Scent of 
the burnt Flellr is fmelt by thofe who play 
with them, while the Parties themfelves 
betray not the leatt Senfe of Pain. 

Debauchery runs high in this Country, as 


J p j -j 

well among the Women as among the Men; 


for they are laid under no Reftraint. It runs 
fo high, that fometimes a foreign Merchant, 
juft arrived from Sea,fliall fend for theDaugh- 
ter of a King of the Country, and ftie mail 
come to him to the Filhing founds, with 
G i het 
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her Father’s Confent and Privity. Wherefore 
the Mohammedan Doctors of Siraj ftridtly 
warn young People not to go that way. _ 

In the there are heavy Rains, which 

the People of the Country call J afar a. They 
laft three whole Months, during Summer^ 
inceffantly Night and Day, and fcarce does 
the Winter flop them, The Indians^ to the 
heft; of their Abilities, prraare themfelves 
againffc thefe Rains, foirie Time before they 
fall; and no fooner do they come on than 
they font themfelves up in their Houfes, 
made of Wood and Cane interwoven, and 
thatched with Leaves. They ftir not out 
during all this Time, and no Soul is feen a- 
broad, no not even the Artificers, who 
now do their Work at Home; and during 
this Seafon they are fubjedt to feveral Sorts 
of Ulcers in the Sole of the Foot, caufed by 
the Damps. 

Thefe Rains are the Life of the Indians t 
were they to fail, they would be reduced 
to the deepefi Want. For their Fields,, 
fown with Rice, are watered only by Rains,^ 
and are fecundated thereby; if great Store 
of Water ly upon the Rice Grounds they 
need no other help, or to be watered by 
Art. But when the Rains are plentifully 
fhowered down, the Rice thrives abundant- 
ly, and even becomes much better in Kind. 
It never Rains in the Winter. 

The Indians have Devotees and DoSlors 
known by the Name of Bramins. They 
. have Poets alfo who compofe Verfes, ftuft- 
ed with Flattery, in Praife of their Kings : 

Aftrologers 
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Aftrologers they have, Philofophers, Scxjth- 
layers, and Men who obferve the Flight of 
Birds, and others who pretend to the Cal- 
culation of Nativities, particularly at Ka- 
fnige^ a great City in the Kingdom of Gozar. 

In the Indies^ there are certain Men called p,. 
Bkar., who go all their Life-time naked, vUents. 
and fufier their Hair to grow till it hides 
their hinder Parts, and the reft of their 
Body. They futter alfo their Nails to 
grow, fo that they become pointed and 
Iharp as Swords, nor do they ever cut them, 
but leave them to break and fell off as it 
happens; and this they obferve as a reli- 
gious Duty. Each of them has a String 
about his Neck, whereto hangs an ear- 
then Porringer; and when they are preffed 
by Hunger, they flop at the Door of Lome 
Ifidiaa Houie, and thofe within immediately 
and joyfully bring outRice to them, believing 
there is great Merit in fo doing; while they 
eat out of the Porringer and withdraw, 
never returning to make the fame Requeft, 
if not by Neceflity urged thereto. 

Indians have many Laws and religi- Reii^wta 
gious Precepts, by which they imagin they Frect^u. 
pleafe God ; Of fuch as thefe it is written 
in the Koran, Hhe Wicked have a mighty Pride, 

One part of their Devotion coniifts in build- 
ing of Kans or Inns, upon the Highways, for [CC] 
the Accommodation of Travellers ; where 
alfo they fet up Dealers, of whom the Paf- 
fengers may-purchafe what they may happen 
to want. They there alfo fettle public Wo- 
men, fuch as are in the Indies, whQex|K>fe 
G 4 therafelves 
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therofelves to Travellere ; all which _tlie 
Indians number among their meritorious 
Deeds. 

T EEl In the Miej they have public Women call- 
mik m- 4 the Idoly the Origin of whofe In« 

mn. iliKition is luch : When a Woman has laid 
herfelf under a V pw, that flie may have Chil- 
dren y if it happens that Ihe brings forth 
a handfom Daughter, Ihe carries the Chil d tp 
the Body lb they call the Idol they worfliip, 
and there leave her. When this Girl has at-^ 
tained a proper Age, flie takes an Apart- 
ment in this public Place, and fpreads a 
Curtain before her Door, and waits the Arr 
rival of Strangers, as well Indians as Men 
of other Sefls, to whom this Debauchery 
is made lawful. She proftitutes herfelf at a 
certain rate, and delivers her Gains into 
the Hands of the Idol’s Priefi:, to be by 
him difppfed of, for the ufe and Support of 
the Temple. We praife the Almighty and 
Glorious God, who hathchofen us to be 
free from the Sins which defile the Men inre 
yolved in Infidelity, 

rFFd Not very for from there is a fa- 

S'k Idol of roous idol called Multany whither they fe- 
. Multan, fort in Pilgrimage from the remoteft parts, 
even from diftances of feveral Months, 
Some of the Pilgrims bring with them the 
odoriferous Wood Hud al Camrmiy fo call- 
ed from the City of Camrmu^ where they 
have an excellent W ood Aloes, "which they 
offer to this Idol ; delivering it to the Prieffc 
of the Temple that he may burn it before 
his God, Some of this Wood is worth two 

hundred 
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fendred Dinars Man ^ mi com* 
monly marked with a Seal, p diftinguilh tt 
from another kind of the fame Wood, of 
iefs Value. It is ufual for Merchants to buy 
j,t of thefe idolatrous Pfiefts. . _ 

There are, among the certain Partitular 

Men who make Profellion of Piety, and iDevotm. 
whofe Devotion confifts in feeking after 
unknown Iflands, or fuch as are newly difi- 
covered, there to plant Coco-nut Trees, 
and to fink Wells of Water for the Uffe 
of Ships that fail to thofe Parts. 

There are People, at Oman-, who croft fFhck 
over to the Iflands that produce the Coco- 
nut, carrying with them' Carpenter’s and 
fall fuch like Tools ; and having felled 
much Wood as they want, they let it 
dry, then ftrip off the Leaves, and with 
the Bark of the Tree theyfpin a Yarn, 
wherewith they few the Planks- together, 
and fo build a S hip. Of the fame Wood they 
, cut and round away a Mali ; of the Leaves 
they weave their Sails, and the Bark they 
work into Cordage. Having thus cop- 
pleated their Veflel, they load her with 
Coco-rnuts, which they bring and fell at 
Oman. Thus is ft that, Irom this Tree alone, 
ib many Articles are convertible to ufe, 
as fuffice not only to build and rig out 
a Veflel, but to load her when flie; 'is com- 
pleated, and in a Trim to fail. • 

The Country of the Zinges ot Negroes is ‘fheCoun.. 
of vaft Extent. They there commonly few 
Millet, which is the chief Food of the No- 
groe§. Sugaixanes alfo they haw, smd — 

■ other 
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other forts of Trees; but their Sugar is 
very black. Thefe People have a Number 
of Kings, who are eternally at war with 
each other. About their Kings they have 
certain Men called Moharamin, becaufe each 
of them bores his Nofe, and there wears a 
Ring. They have Chains alfo faftned about 
their Necks; and when they are at war, 
and going to fight, they each take one end 
ot his Neigbour’s Chain, andpafs it thro’ 
the Ring that hangs under his Nofe ; two 
Men hold this Chain, and fo prevent the 
reft fi-om advancing towards the Enemy till 
Deputies have been, from Side to Side, tb 
negotiate a Peace, which if it is concluded, 
they take their Chains about their Necks 
again, and retire without fighting : But 
when they once begin to unflieath the 
Sword, no Soul of them quits his Poil: till 
he is flain. 

In their Hearts they have all a profound 
Veneradqn for the Arabsy and when they 
chance to fee any one of them, they foil 
down before him, and cry. This Man 
comes fi-om the Kingdom where flourilhes 
the Dare-bearing Palm, for they are very 
fond of Dates. 

Among thefe People there are Preachers, 
who harangue them in their own Tongue, 
nor may the Catebs or Orators of any other 
Nation whatfoever be compared with them. 
Some of thefe profefs a religious Life, and 
are covered with the Skin of a Leopard or 
Ape. One of thefe Men, with a Staff in 
his Hand, fhall prefent himfelf before them. 


DervifeSy 

PreachfS. 
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and, having gathered a Multitude of People 
about him, preach all the Day long to them ; 
he fpeaks of God, and recites the A6tions 
of their Countrymen who are gone before 
them. From this Country they bring the 
Leopards Skins called Zingiet, fpotted with 
red and black, very great and very broad. [GGl 

In this fame Sea is the Ifland oi SocotrUy 
wKence the Aloes. This Ifle lies near cfSoc^tA. 

the Land of the ZingeSy and near alfo to the v.Geogr.’ 
Country of the^m^r, and moft ofits Inhabi- Nubi. 
tants are Chrillians, which is thus account- P-24- 
ed for When Alexander fubdued the King- 
dom of the Perjiansy his Preceptor, Arifiotky 
to whom he had by Letters cornmunicated 
his Conquefts, wrote back to him to defire 
That by all means he would feek after the 
Ifland of lyofotra, which afforded Aloes, an 
excellent Drug, and without which they 
.could not make up the famous Medicament 
called Hkra. That the beft way would be 
to remove the Inhabitants thence, and, in- 
ftead of them, plant a Colony, of 
that they might fend Aloes into Syriay 
Greecgy and Eg^ft. Accoxdmglyy Alexander 
gave the neceflary Orders to diipollels the^ 
inhabitants, and to fettle a Colony ot 
Greeks in their ftead. Then he command- 
ed the Kings of the Nations, who divided 
his Empire, after he had flain the great Da- ‘ZhijhiU 
fittSy to execute the Orders he had iffoed 
put for the Prefervation of thefe Gm/b. 

They remained then as a Guard upon this 
Ifland, till God ietit fefus Chriji Into xhs 
’^orld j when the Gj'£«^r of this fame Ifle, 

■ being 
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being informed concerning his Advent, em- 
braced the Chriftian Faith, as the other 
Greeks had done before them ^ and in the 
ProfelEon of this Faith,have they perfevered 
to this Day, as well as all the Inhabitants 
of the other Ifles. 

TheSms of In the firll Book, no mention is made of 
j.}jg Sea winch ilretches away to the right, 
as Ships de^rt from Oman and the Coail of 
Arabia^ to launch into the great Sea : But 
the Author deferibes only the Sea on the 
left hand, in which are comprehended the 
Seas of India, and China,, which he feems to 
have particularly had in his Eye. In this^ 
Sea, which is, as it were, on the right of 
the Indies, as vou leave Oman, is the Coun- 
try of Sihar tshihr\ where Frankincenfe 
grows, and other Countries podelied by the 
Thefe are Nations of Hamyar, Jorham, and 

Tribes of fhohoteba. The People of this Country 
^ruu~\ Soma in Arabic, of very ancient 

L-^^J Date, but, in many things, different from 
.what is in the Hands of the^ti^i'^, and 
.containing many Traditions to usunknown» 
They have no Villages, and they lead a 
hard^ and a very miferable Life, 

The Country they inhabit extends almofl: 
as 6r as Aden and Judda upon the Coaft of 
Taman or Arabia the Happy, From Judda 
it flretches up into the Continent as far 
a.j the Coaft of Syria, and ends at Kolzutn. 
The Sea is, in this part, divided by a Slip 
of Land, which God hath fixed as a 
Line of Separation between thefe two Seas, 
,^s it is written in the Ksyran- From Kd- 
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iz^im the Sea ftretches along the Coaft of 
the Barbarians to the Well Coaft, which is 
oppolite to Taman^ and then along the 
Coaft of Ethiopia, from whence you have 
the Leopard Skins of Barbary, which are the 
bell of all, and moft skilfully drefled yand 
laftly, along the Coaft of ZeiM, whence 
you have Amber and Tortoife-lhell. 

When the Siraf Ships arrive in this Sea^ | 

which is to the right of the Sea India, gatmef I 

they put into Judda, where they remain j Siraf 
ifor their Cargo is thence tranfported to Kor 
hira l^Cairo^ by Ships of who are i 

acquainted with the Navigation of the Red j 

■Sea, which thofe of dare not attempt, ; 

becaufe of the extreme Danger, and becaufe : 

this Sea is full of Rocks at the Water’s 1 

Edge becaufe alfo upon the whole Coaft I 

there are no Rings, or fcarce any inhabited • 

Place; and, in fine, becaufe Ships are every i 

.Night obliged to put into fome Place of y.Lud. ; 

Safety, for Fear of ftriking upon the Rocks; Bartk | 

they fail in the Day time only, and ail ^55- | 

the Night ride fall at Anchor. This Sea, ' 

moreover, is fulfieft to very thick logs, ■ .! 

and to violent Gales of Wind, and fo has { 

nothing to recommend it, either within or * 

without. It is nor like the Sea of India, or of ; 

China, whofe Bottom is rich with Pearls and I 

Ambergreefe; whofe Mountains of the Coaft li 

are ftored with Gold and precious Stones; 
whofe Gulfs breed Creatures that yield Ivo- 
ry ; and among the Plants of whofeShores are 
Pibony, Red-wood, the Wood of Hairzan, •• 

Aloe^ Camphire, Nutmegs, Cloves,. San- 
dal ' 
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dal Wood, and all the other Spices afid 
Aromatics 1 where Parrots and Peacocks 
are Birds ofthe Foreft ^ and Musk and Ci- 
vet are colleSted upon the Lands.^ In Ihoic, 
fo produQ^ive are thefe Shores ot eftimabie 
things, that it is irapoflible to reckon them 

up. ^ 

AmhT. Arabergreefe, which Is thrown upom the 
Coaft of this fame Sea, is wafted to Shore 
by the Swell ; It begins to be found on the 

J»//ii^w Sea, but whence it comes is unknown. 

We only know that the bell: of it is thrown 
upon the Barbariati Coaft, or upon the Con- 
fines of the Land of Negroes, towards Si- 
harj and Places thereabouts. It is of a blu- 
ift white, in round Lumps. The Inhabi- 
tants of this Country have Camels trained 
up to the Bulinefs, which they mount by 
Moonftine, and ride along Ihore. Thele 
Camels are broke to this, and as foon as 
they perceive a piece of Amber, they bend 
their Knees, and their Rider picks it up. _ 
Jnothet There is another fort which fwims^ in 
fort of great Lumps upon the Surface of the Sea, 
almoft like the Body of an Ox, or a little 
lefs, and weigh a great deal. ■ When a cer- 
tain Fift of the Whale-kind, called Talj 
fees thefe floating Lumps, he fwallows the 
fame, and is killed thereby. Then they fee 
the Whale floating upon the Surftce, and 
inftantly the Men who are accuftomed to 
this fort of Fiftery, and know when thefe 
Whales have fwallowed Amber, go out to 
him in their Boats; and darting him with 
Iron Harpoons, they tow him to Ihore, 

where 
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where they fplit him down the Back, and 
take out the Amber : What they find about 
the Belly of the Creature is commonly 
Ipoiled with the Wet, and contraas an un- 
pleafant Scent. You may buy the Bones 
of this Filh, at the Druggifts oi^Bagdai 
md Bqffdra. The Amber which has not 
been infefted by Ordure, in the Belly of 
the Whale, is perfectly good. It is a ulual 
thbg to make Stools of the Vertehra of the 
Back-bone of this Whale called SfaL 

They fey, that in a Village, ten Leagues Buildingt 
firomYiVi^^, called 2h;», there are old Houfes of JFhak 
neatly enough built, the Lintels of whofe 
Doors are of the Rib of this Whale. I 
have heard a Perfon fey, That tbrmeriy one 
of them was thrown upon the Coaft, not very 
fer from Siraj-'’^ and that going to viev/him 
he few People getting upon the Back of this 
Creature with Ladders ; and that the Filher- 
men expofed him to the Sun, fliced away , 

his Flelh, and having digged a Pit, gather- 
ed up the Greafe which was melted by the 
Sun ; and that having drained off all theOil, 
they fold it to the Matters of Ships. This 
Oil, mixed up with another kind of Stuff, 
in ufe with Seamen, ferves for calking of 
Ships, to fecure the Seams of the Planking, 
and to ttop up Leaks. This Whale Oil is 
negotiated for great Sums of Money. 



Of Pearls. 

Before we fpeak of Pearls, and the man- 
ner of their Formation, Lecus praife God, 

■ . ' who 
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who hath created them by his Providence^ 
who hath produced all Creatures upon 
Earth, and who even from them produces 
others, and many and various Things which 
Men know not, wherefore do w e aferibe 
unto .him allMajefty, and biefs his mighty 
and glorious Name. 

Pearls begin to be formed of a Subftance, 
at firft, fomewhat like the Plant called An- 
jdanoy being of Size the fame, in Colour 
and FiOTre pretty alike , final 1, thin,, 
and tender, juft; like the Leaves of this 
Plant. At fifft it fwiras feebly on the Sur- 
face, and flicks to the Sides of Ships, under 
Water 5 where, in time, it hardens, grow's, 
and gets covered with a Shell. When thefe 
Oyfters become heavy, they fall down to 
the Bottom of the Sea, where they fubfift: 
alter a manner to us unknown. They ap- 
pear no other than a piece of red Flelh, 
like the Tongue towards the Root, with- 
out Bones, Smews, or Veins. 

But there are various Opinions touching 
the Produfl:ion of Pearls j and fome fay. 
When it rains the Oyfters rife up to the 
Surface, and that, gaping, the Drops of 
Water they catch turn to Pearls. Others 


firmed, by Experience. For moft that are. 
found in Oyfters, are fixed and move not : 
When they are loofe the Merchants call 
them Seed Pearl. God alone knoweth how 
this^Matter is. Now this is the moft won- 
derful thing we have heard concerning the. 
Subljftance of Oyfters. A 
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A certain jlrab came formerly to Bajfora^ TheStorytf 
and brought with him a Pearl worth a great 
Sum of Money : He Ihew’d it to a Drug- 
gift of his Acquaintance, and, ignorant of 
the Value thereof, asked him what he 
thought of it* The Merchant telling him 
it was a Pearl, the Arab aak&d him what it 
might be worth j and he valued it at a hun- 
dred Pieces of Silver. The Arab., all afto- 
nilhed at his Words, asked if any Perfon 
would be willing to give him what he had 
faid ; whereupon the Merchant counted out 
a hundred Drams to him ; and with this 
Money did the purchafe Corn to 
carryback into his own Country- The 
Merchant, on the other hand, brought the 
Pearl to Bagdad-, and fold it at a very high 
rate, which inabled him to deal very con- 
fiderably thereafter. Now this fame Mer- 
chant declared, that he had examined the 
Arab touching the Origin of Pearls, and 
that he delivered himfeif to the following 

Effea. 

I was going along, faid he, by Saman, in Rediat 
the Diftria o{ Bahrein, not very far diftant touching ^ 
from the Sea j and upon the Sand I faw a 
dead Fox, with fomething, at his Muzz-le, 
that held him faft. I drew near, and faw 
a white, lucid Shell, in which I found the 
Pearl I took. Hence he gathered, that 
the Oyfler was upon the Shore, driven thi- 
ther by Tempeft, which very often hap- 
pens. The Fox palling by, and leering at 
the Meat of the Oyfter, whofe Shell flood 
open, did jump thereon, and thnafl in his 
H Muz;de 
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Muzzle to feize the Filh, who, cloiing, 
locked him faft, as has been faid. For it is 
a Property of theirs, never to let go their 
hold of any thing, except forcibly opened 
by an Iron at the Edges. This is the Oy- • 
Her that breeds Pearls, which it as carefully 
keeps as a Mother her Child. When there- 
fore it W'as fenlible of the Fox, it withdrew, 
as to avoid an Enemy ^ and the Fox leeling 
himfelf fqueezed, did beat the Ground on 
each hand, till he was ftifled, and fo dyed. 
The Arab found the Pearl, and God would 
have it that he fliould apply himfelf to the 
Merchant, a very happy thing for hii'n._ 

Kings of the Indies wear Ear-rings 
indies of precious Stones fet in Gold. They 
wear Ear- wear alfo Collars of great Price, adorned 
nwi with precious Stones of divers Colours, but 
eipecially green and red ^ yet Pearls are 
what they molt efteem, and their Value 
furpaffes that of all other Jewels ; they at 
prefent hoard them up in their Treafures, 
with their moft precious things. The Gran- 
dees of their Court, the great Officers and 
Captains, wear the like Jewels in their 
Collars. They drefs in a half Veft, and 
carry a Parafol of Peacocks Feathers to 
ihadethem from the Sun^ and are furround- 
ed by thofe of their Train. 

Indians There are certain Indians^ W'ho never 
wh refufe g^t two out pf the fame Diffi, or upon the 
toeafimh Table, and would deem it a very 
fac 0 ,er. gj,ggj j£ Ihould. When they 

come to Strafe and are invited by the con- 
liderable Merchants, were they a hundred 
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in Number, more or lefs, they muft each 
have a feparate Difh, without the leafl; Com- 
munication with the reft. 

Their Kings, and Perfons of high Quali- 
ty, have freln Tables made for them every . 

Day, together with little Difhes and Plates, 
wove ofthe Coco-nut Leaf; in which they Leaf, 
eat what is prepared for their Subliftance ; 

And their Meal over, they throw the Table, 
the Difhes and Plates, into the Water, to- 
gether with the Fragments they have left. 

Thus at every Meal they have a new Ser- 
vice. 

To the Indies they formerly carried the 
Dinars, called Sindiat, or Gold Pieces of the 
Sind, and the Dinar there palled for three 
of ours, and even more. 

Thither alfo are carried Emeralds fronj 
which are fet for Rings. 


i 
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REMARKS, OR NOTES 


UPON THE 


C H 1 E F PASS AGES 
Of the Two Foregoing Accounts- 


Of the Sea ^Harkand. 

T he Author, doubtleE', intends the MaU 
dives ^ which, ^ according to the Eaftera Geo- 
graphers, divide the Sea of Delmmsi^ or the 
Sea of the great Gulf of India^ as far as 
Ras Kemon^ or Cape Comorin^ from that of Hsivhmd, 
The Jrahs and the other Orientals have Names 
for the Seas, which bear no Affinity with thole of 
the other Languages, Thefe Seas, without com- 
prehending the Ocean which they call Bah-^Mahit^ 
are, the Sea of China^^ the Sea of India^ the Sea of 
Ferjta^ the Sea of Kolzum^ or the Red Sea^ lb call’d 
from a Town which is thought to be the Qyfma 
of the ^ Ancients ; the Sea oT Rtm^ or of Greece^ 
which is the MedHeranean ; the Sea call’d Jl'^Chozav^ or 
the Cafpkny and the Sea o£Bont^ or the Pont us Euxi^ 
ms. But thele are not all the Names they give them ; 
fbr the Sea of India is very often called the Green 
Sea ; that of Perjia^ the Sea of Bajfora ; and other 
Names they have for particular Parts of thefe Seas. 
In like manner the Sea of Harkand^ the Sea of Z)e- 
laronvi^ the Sea of Zinge^ or that on the Coaft of Bar- 
hary^ andthe Sea which was almoft unknown 
to the Avals ^ it ftretching away beyond the Ifland of 
Madagafcat or St. Lawrence^ have dijflfcrcat ISfamcs 
a from 
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from the different Coafis tlity ivalh^ and 'wliidli 
they alio call Sea. 

Gecprraph. The Sea of Shelahct our Author mentions to be 
Jvahic. divided by the Iflands of Ranmij that is,^by a i-*‘ar£ 
C/iw. I. of the Continent of the Indies^ mull be fbmev.hers 

S. in that extent of Sea from Otpe RaJalgrJ to JA1/4- 

har : But as this’ extent feems to be very great^^one 
would be apt to think this Sea extends but from 
Shehhet^ which, according toJhdjeda^ is a Town of 
the Jfamhar^ which is a Part of the Fenwfida ot ih- 
dU within the Gmges^ ftr etching from Gizerat or 
Gtizar^if^ to Co^Iam ot Cctflan, 


[ B ] tbefi Seds arc alont ipoo Ifdnis* 


TUr ^ 



The Aahs had but a very Imperfedb Knowledge 
of tl lefe lilands, and hence our Authors reckon them 
but at ipco; bur .our exadi Kiwlgators and Travel- 
lers, and particularly Pyrerd^ have it that the Inha- 
bitants talk of above twelve tliouiaod , and that the 
King cf the Jhldhcs allumes the Stlk of Kwg of 
the izufpje thottfwd Jfards. The Geographer 

calls them, with cur Authors, Rcha:^t or Mchfhaf^ 
rdtbough the Kame JlrJdke be nore agreeable to 
the Asalnhark Tongue, in wlncli Lrjs is an Ifland ; 
whence' we have SararJl^ or Sara?;dlve^ AigedvOy 
and many others. Garcias de Ovta^ a learned Poriu** 
guefe Phyfician, fays, they mufl: be written NaUS'Ve^ 
or the Fo:/r JjhirJs^ or rather as Bavres^ the Fheufand 
IJhmds ; if after all it would not be better to fay 
they borrow their Name from Maky^ or JRile^ 
tlie chief of them, where the King refides. The 
Ancients knew next to nothing of thefe Iflands ; 
and we cannot tell when the Arabs landed among 
them to propagate ARhammedifiv.^ which they profel- 
fed when firfl difeovered by the Poritigm/e. Barn s re- 
lates that the Poriugufe of his time had run about three 
hundred Leagues along thefe Iflands, from thofe of 
Alamaly a Moor of Cananor who was Mailer of the 
Korthermoft, about forty Leagues from the Cotifl of 
AUlahar^ and in .the Latitude of 12 Degrees and 
|o Minutes ; and that th« Soutlicrnioil they knew 

wer® 
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l^-'erc tliofe of Qmdu^ and Jdzt in the leventh Dc-^ 
gree of the Antartic Hemij|iherc : But that in the 
6ca Charts of the Moors, thefe Iflands lay in a 
CiuHer along the Coail of from the Fiats or 
Shelves of to the Parallel of Mount I)f/i f and 
then ran away Eaftward till they almoft touched 
m-heady and th-tCoaft of Smsda, The Portugmfe md. 

Charts, which place thefe Iflands of and 
a little '' ro Northerly, take no Notice of ■ 
the others tvliich ihould have been found out after 
lb many Voyages, to and again, in thefe Seas : But the 
Moorifli Ciiarts are lb very inaccurate, that it is very 
poffibly they ftretch out this String of Iflands much 
farther than it really goes ; for by the later Voyages 
it is certain that thefe Iflands, of a Clufler of which, 
according to Pyrard^ each Province or Group is 
formed, each of which they call an reach not 

farther than 5 Degrees South. The JrAhian Geo- Qim. t« 
grapher had certainly feen wdiat our Author writes 8, 
of thefe Iflands, which he deferibes accurately e- 
nough, except when he relates that the Capital is 
call’d Anaboma ; whereas in the ^original Text, which 
is corrupted in the Romm Edition, it is fliid that the 
King of the Ifles Robihat^ -the fame with the 
dims^ refides in the Ifland called ov Male 

which this Geographer writes of the King of the 
Ifland or Feninfaht of Coma\\ which forms the Point 
and Part of the Eaflern Coaft of 

He aifb calls thefe Iflands I ivhereas our 

Author fays, that all the Iflands were comprehendect 
under this Name, not excepting Ceylm &t Sdrmdib ; 
and whereas the Original from whence this Tranfla-* 
tion is borrowed, reads Dobijat. In th& Indian Id m^wc 
Dive is an Ifland or Hie, but the write it pib^ 
as appears by their Sarandih^ or Sielendihay m it is 
written in the Fragment of Cofmas Indopleujles. 

Our Author fays, thefe Iflands were governed by ^ 

a Queen ; and the Nubian Geographer reports that ^evenci. 
they have a King, but that his Wife has all the 
Power in^lher own Hands, that fhe is uncontrolabic UU fupra^^ 
by the King, and orders afl matters of State and 
Property to her own gexxi liking. The Hifloryof 
thefe lUandsii too much it the d^rkfbr ■ 
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mncinto the Origin of winch ^ 

•ibolifhed before the PortHgaefe hrft came hithe. 
Perhaps the who fettled here, ^ introduced, 

iith ^Mohamme^frt, many of their 

among the reft that of ^ 

r.iiblic Employs ; or it may have happen d that n hen 

t£ *iT dhUered thefe Iftands fome^ Vvoman 

Sfci i Regent during he, J'jt 

beine the known Cuftom over all the Alclucca 11 
lands ■ which alfo prevailed among even the 
whofe Emphe, during the Minority oiGa»<kKhan 
was goveimcd by Thrafe Katun 
thus the firft Difcoverers giving it out, that the 
Ifta ids were under a Queen, eafily perfoaded others 
that it was the ufual Form of the Government , 
and as Voyages hither did not lijppen often, th y 
remained I long time under thisMiftake. And fo it 
ixtirK the Kins of Morocco^ who in the i car 
feaSng of lie £X?/#, [aid, they were not 

to compare with L, 

1 Woman : for thus Prince who valued_ himltit up 
on his Parts, had in fome of Ins Hiftories read ma- 
ny things concerning Qiieen EUzaheth, in whofe 
Reign the firft Treaties of Commerce, "'ith the King- 
dom of were managed by her 

Majefty’s Amhaffadorto xHuhy Abdd-Malec^ing of 

■‘^'^What b fcid Jthll Ambergreafe, which foahounds 
in thefe Iflands, is confirm’d by (^rcias^ Orta, Py~ 
rard, Barhcfr, and many other Travellers. 

The Shells are ftill current among ths Maldiwfe^ 
and in many Parts of the Indies, they pals for foall 
Money ;and^not onlyinthe InSeS, hnt on theCoaft 
of Guinea, and m the Kingdoms of Bentn mA Conge, 
were they are ufed in Traffic, tor thus exprd- 
fes himlclf thereon. to® ^ kmd of Ci mis 

hetit the Size cfaSnaily hut they are ofamther Shape 
lard, ‘ivhite, 'and lucid ; and fo>ne of thm. an fi 
well illuminaied, and pined of dmrs Colps, thay 
heim fet in Gold for Buttons, they look Me 
HKm hallali With thefe Shells for Bengal vpiJ Slam 

nPere thej are ufed at Market for change hke Mr fmf 

Offer pieces. The fame Author takes Notice 
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Way they take thefe Shel)S, atad therein agrees ^vith P. 73, r j 
€ur Author ; and fyrard confi r ms what he fays of Barb . kf§ 
the Treafures of tiiefc Shells the Princes of the £ttat. 
Coun£iy''have. 

In theJlmeSea towards the JJland of Szxm'^ [C] 
dib are many Jjles. 

It were to be wiflied our Author had cxprelled 
hirafeif a little clearer in this Pahage and many 
others, which relate to the Pohtion and Place of the 
C^oafts and Mands of Indim Sea ; which can- 
not eafilybe gathered from lb imperfedb a Defcrip- 
tioii. He fays, that in the Sea ^b<yond the ^ 
dwj, there is a great Number of Iflands, or Penin- 
luLfs, the having no Word to exprefs thele 

lall: Wherefore they call 

lus^ ne Ijland 0/ Andalufia, becaufe it is wafted 
by the Sea on three Sides. They therefore called 
illands or Fenmlula’s that vaft extent ofCoaftirom 
Cape Comorin to China^ where, it feems, we mulf 
place thole Nations, who arc but partly known to 
us, and under very different Names. In thole Coun- 
tries we find all that our Authors and the Ntdmts 
Geograper, their Copill, attribute to thelc great In- 
lands, but which cannot hold good of the Illands 
of Sumatra^ and Borneo^ which poftbly arc 

fome of thole deicribed in the Sequel. 

^The Illes our Authors call R^mni ^ ^ zrc othet-^ 
wile called Ranl^ or Ram^ and at this day give 
Title toail^J^^ or idolatrous Prince of the Indies^ 
who derives his origin from King In the 

Jfrahian Geography this Illand is called as 
in the Oriental Library of Mr. d* flerhehi. 

The Illands of Najahalus^ or^ Lajahalns^ (for the 
Name is fpek both ways) are, it is probable, the Ihiali 
Hies of NkohaVy where Ships ftill generally touch 
when bound to Ibme Parts of the Indies. 

Our Authors obferve, that in thefe Illands there Jr&h\ 
was a buarbarous Race of Man-eaters 5 and this 
^eixeha confirms, adding thereto a Hill ^ more bar- 
barous Cuftom of eating their Relations when 
a 5. ; . 



they* are grown old. He places tiie£^ ■'Barbarkrif 
between the lOes of Nicebar and 'Tamcitrlm or 
afavim : And this 'Cuflom remains to this Day, if we 
may hdlcve Is^avaretie ; It is certain .tfjcy eat alive 
ihofe Europeans they can .'cauh* 

Marce Polo tells us, that the Inhabitants of the I£ 
land he calls Jngammt^ devoured all thofe thew 
could lay Hands on. Pfelxtim lays alfb oi the 
Vttns^ that ’ about an hundred Y ears before he wrote, 
that is, about two hundred Year ago, they ate 
Human Fieih, a CuHom they unnaturally adhered to, 
till fucli time as they imbraced Mohammedijm. 
The Pegmm wtrt guilty of the lame, and ibid 
Human Flelh publiclay. MojJ o£ the Cafm on the 
Coail: of Earhary are Anthropophagites alfb, and par- 
ticularly thole called Zimhixs. Thefe in the Year 
1589 made an Incurfion into the interior to 
the Kumber of Soooo, and devoured all the Perfens 
tliat fell into their Hands; and thus delblated a 
Tradfc of above three hundred LeaguCvS. The Mum- 
los and moH of tht other Cafres oi Jfric 21Q Devon- 
rers allb of the lame kind; and the Porix/guefe of 
Mojamhique^ and the Neighbouring Parts, agree that 
they ate the Bodies of fuch as ivere executed. M. 
poky beiides other Farts of the Indies and 'China, 
where he obferves the People to be Anthropopha- 
gites, &y$y that in the Kingdom of Fekch, which 
is one of the eight of the lefler of fava^ the Inha- 
bitants ate .Human Ficlh as well as thole of the’ 
Kingdom of Samara, thofe of Dragojm^ and thole 
of the greater^ Java, according to Barihema, who 
fold their ancient Relations to Men, who bought 
them to eat. 

The fame J/. Polo, fpeaking of the AHroIogers, 
or Magicians of the great Khan of the Tartars, 
fays, that when a Man was condemned to Death, 
they took him, drefs’d him, and ate hisFieHi. 

Barhofa writes almoft the fame of Siam and the 
Celebes, and adds, that when a Criminal was to be 
lencenc*d to Death, they begg'd him of the King 
to eat, Nkoto di Conti oblerves allb of the Inhabi- 
tants of the IHe of Jndranmnia, or that of Andaman, 
and thole of Sumatra, that they w'ould cat Human 

FIcfli : 


Joa. dos 

Sa7'tos 

Plifi. de 
Ethiopia, 
Or, 1. z. 
f 6s. 

L. 


Onihe fcrcgcing Amimts. B 

Flefli ; and according to PIgi’frfta,- there, vrcrc cer- P. 364./. 

tain hairy People iu the AM/iccas^ v/ko , having 
killed a Man, ate his Pleart with Lemon Juice. 

Of the If and of Ceylon. f r) ] 

The Orientals knoiv the Iflmid of Gylofi no 
otlicr Name than which has fbitle affinity 

%virli the ^iiMvA'iCet of Cofm^s^ the- Author of the fy, j ' * 
Qmjlhxyi Topo,^mp>y, in the Mmn Tongue, 

is an liland, and the J^'dsy who- have no Y Con-, 

Ibnant, do, after the maimer of the Greeh^ end 
their kft Syllable with a B. Thus all the hulum. 

Karnes ending in Lhe^ give you to underlLind that 
tiie Place meant, is either an Iflaiid or a Penin-* 
fula ; for nmtl: of the Orientals have but one Word 
for tiie one and the other. From Ceylon the y^nJhs 
have formed ; for the two Liquids L and ^ R 
are often coiivcrced into each other, \v rites, 

that eflward there lies an Ifiand called -Ts-ctKcu'Ji^ 
and by the Ancients T^iprohana^ where you 
mull: correct his H'cKty ;ttf&Ace< 7c6-» 

CT^^Cdt'H- 3 To 7 f d^^eiioi^ A‘.j ^ 5 which 
wants it, by a Miftake of the Tranferibers, who 
have ofthe Aand ctin SilAANtlOT formed a /w. 

The fame Cofm^is gives it for the ^aprohana of 
the Ancients. He fiys, k is about nine hundred 
Allies in Circumference, and that it w'as governed 
by two Kings, one of whom was Matter of the 
Alines ofYhekth^ or ladnih^ a general Name under 
which are ^comprehended feveral forts of coloured 
Stones, 'which the Arabs call 'Y'ae 7 {t or lacui ^ ihdX 
fomc^PerJlan Chrhlians were there fettled , and had 
a Prieft, a ^ Deacon, and all the Church Liturgy ; 
that the Kings arid moft^ of the Inhabitants were 
Strangers; that 'Commodities were brought hither* 
from ail Parts, and even from Chlm^ mis Ifland 
beings as^ it were in the Heart of all the Indus ; 
that it is five Days dittant from the Continent of 
the Indks ; arid that ifs chief Scale was call’d' 
sallo ; in fine, that there were found the icoj^Ak^, 
or Pearl Oyfters, as our Author confiriris, 

a 4 ■ Wi»S 
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WBat the relate of the Print of a Foc^ 

upon the top of a Mountain, which they fay is 
AdmrC% Step ; is to be found in mo§ of the AtaUan 
Authors, who are very fond of iuch Stories ; and 
is confirmed by the Tradkion of the Country, 
handed down to our prefent Times. Robert Knox^ 
an En^tJhmanj who lived twenty Years in this If- 
land, and who publiih’d an ample Account of it 
in the Year idSi, expreffes himfelf to this etfe^. 
** Southward of Onde-Uda there is a Mountain, 
fuppofed to be the highefi in the Ifland, and 
“ Cd&td, HamaUll in the Language of the Chmgu^ 
to, but the Fcrtugue/e^ and the other Europeans 
call it Jdam'^s Peek, This is in the 

Form of a Sugar-loaf, very fieep, and upon the 
top of it is a flat Stone, on which is feen the 
** Irnpreifim of a Man’s Foot, but larger than the 
** Life, being about two Foot in length. The Peo- 
pie of this Ifland reckon it a meritorious Work, 
to vifit this Trace or Impreffion, and fall 
** down befi>re and generally towards the be* 
ginning of their New Year, which is in the * 
** Month of March, the Men, Women and Chil* 
dren relbrt to this great and lofty Mountain, there 
Lud. Bar- to perform their Devodons.” 
them. i. 3. , It IS the common Opinion, that the Chinefe peo* 
4. pled part of this Ifland, and^ the Name of 

Chmgulas ot Chtngalas, is derived from a Chinefe 
Colony, fettled on the Point and defeended 

Mari, from certain Chinefe driven hither by flrels of Wea^ 
thtr, 

^eixeira^ h This, Father Manim confirms, faying, OngaU is Si-- 
i . p. 184. mmm Syrtes, lb called becaufe here perifhed a Fleet 
Fid, Marc, an Emperor oi China had fitted out to conquer this 
PoL /. Ifland ; and that Ceylon, ot Sinlan^ fignifies Chmfe, 

€, 19 In another place he takes Notice that the Chingu- 

^3. much braver than the other Natives of the 

Gounws But 2S Namretfe ytry pertinently animad* 
verts, This Proof makes quite againft what it is in* 
tended to demonftratc, fince it does not feem likely 
that they fliould inherit from the Chinefe a Courage 
they never pofleffed, 



On the Foregoing JccGimts. ^ 

Some Authors have pretended that Ceylon is not F. i8o» 
the ^apokma of the Ancients, but that SmnaiYa is P. 34S. 
the Place. Thefe are Andrew Ccrfall^ M^xMUan F. 184. 
of TranJj'Jvania, Barthama^ G a/far Barrejros^ F. %f 6 , 

and Ibinc others. P. 37Z, 


* Le navi d* Ormuz fono pjfime & pricolofe^ on de U 
mercanfi ffejfd volte in quelle perkolano : & la caufa t 
quejldy far che non fi ficano cen cUodi per ejfer it 
legno col quale fi fabrkano duro^ & di materia fragile 
a modo di vafo di terra^ & fuhko che fi ficca il chkdo^ 
fi rihatte in fe medefimo^ 6 * quafi fi rompe, ' Ma le 
tavolo fi foranm con trivello di ferre pm teggiermente 
fhe po£hm }jeU* efiremita^ 8 ^ dopp vi fi meifom akune 


This iiime Ibrt of Ships is exaftly deicribed By p. 

'3far.'o Folo^ under the Kame of Ships of Ormuz ; i6.p*zi 
for at that time all the Commerce of Sivaf which 
was afterwards tranladfced at the Me of A*^, was 
removed to Ormuz. *‘Thc Ships of are very 

** bad and dangerous, and Merchants often run a very 
great Rifque in them. For they camidt faftch' 
their Planks with Bolts, becaule the Wood is as 
hard and as brittle as Earthen-ware ; ib that when 
they attempt to drive fo much as a Nail into it, 

** the ftarts back and breaks. Wherefore 
’‘I they bore the ends of their Planks as gently as 
pofiible -with an Augre, and then drive in Tree- 
** nails, and lb make them fad. Then they bind 
them or rather few them together with a ffrong 
Thread of Coco-nut, which ISlut is large, and 
alPover covered with ilrong Fibres like Horfc 
Hair. They then launch them, and when every 
** other part of them is deciiyed, thefe Threads are 

clean and unhurt ; and of the fame they make * 

Cordage and Cables, which preferve a long time 
in the Water. ^ They ufe no pitch to fave their 
** Ships from rotting, butufc, inftcad of it, a Fife 
OyL« 


Ships htiih in the Indies. 


REMARK S. 

AlmoU all tke Modem Writers wlio Lave trsated ©f 
the Maldifues .and the Coco-nut, agree with oiir An- 
cient Traveller in the manner or building fhefe A*’- 
Embarkations 5 and add, as a remarkable Ciremn-* 
Hance, That this Tree alone not only a herds Materials 
wherewithal to build a Ship, but to load Iier allb ivaen 
fhe is fiiiilhed. The great Planks ot tn-el’nink ferre 
for her PIuU and Malls; with the Filaments or Fi- 
bres of the Nut they ipin the Cordage and tlie Sails ; 
and they calk her with die coarler Stuff, and tlie Oil 
extradded from the Tree. They load her with Nuta 
both green and dry, and of the Liquor they draw from 
them, which is very pleafant and fweet at frft, but 
turns into a Yineg^r if kept, tiioy make a kitid of 
Cremn, Comfits^ Butter, and an excellent Oil for 
Wounds- 

nnknmn IJIe ivbcu are Mines of Silver. 

Amldft fuch a Number of lilands as are lcattcr\l 
up and down the Indlmz Sea, quite up to the Coail of 
Chimi, it is a hard matter to fingle out wiiich of them 
our Author means. It leeins that even in iiis Days, the 
Courfe to be fleered for this liland was loll, and that 
Chance only dire£led Ships thither. There are Silver 
Mines in moil* of diefe Ihands, as Travellers fay- 

A white Cloudy or Water-fpout. 

This white Cloud, which has fuch extraordinary Efl 
fefls, is very exactly deferibed in die Second Volume 


thism di legno^ con k quail fi fen^ano : doppo k lega- 
710 , 0 nief'o. cuciono con un fJo groyfo, che Ji ca-va di fo- 
pra il fcorzp della nod d India, h quail fom grandi : 

fopra m fino fli, como fete di ca^valh, U qnali pojll 
in aqua com e futrefatta la fofanza riniangono moiidi., 
Je ns fan m cards, con k quail hgazio le navi, 
durano longamnte in aqua: citk qual ziavi non fi pone^ 
fefee per dijfea della putrefiattlom 7 m s'uzzgQna can clh 
/Mia digra/o de pefcl^ mkafi la fieppSy 
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ef Mr. fhe^vemt the Younger. It is commonly calM 5| 
Water-fpout ; and the Arabian Geographer fpeaks of it 
in almoil the fame terms. This fort of Whirlpool is 
not only feen . all oyer the Indian Sea, but hr the Se^ 
of Perjla alfo. Ja?nes La7tcaficr obferved one of them 
in the Sd'aits of Maluca^ pr\ Achem^ at- Punhm 

tended with the fame difturbance and riiing ofthe Wa- j. 
ter defcribed by our Authors. icq/ 


^ufauj Tuffoon^ or Whkl^mni. 


Our Authors obferve that the QotIIkA Chhia is fub- f |jl 
je£lto violent Storms, and particularly to thofe Squalls ^ / 
or Frets of Wind called, in their Language, 

^ from a Greek Word ruipdr, which figniles almoil the 

fame thing. The Par fugue fe and Spaniards derive from 
the A robs their W ord Tufaon^ or Pufon^ which,on the Coafl 
of Chin a ^ comes on from the Eaftern Board, and begins 
in the MontJi of Augujl. Navarette is in the wrbng p. q.2t*‘ 
when he looks for the Etymology of this Word in the 
Chinefe LanguagCj in which, fays he,, an 

Eailerly Wind. The India?is of Manila C2i[\ it Magio^ 
and it is to the full as violent as the Hurricans a^nong 
the A?nerican Iflands. Thefe are much to 

be dreaded, cfpecially in the Paifage from the hdies 
to Chhia, as we may perceive by many Examples to 
be found in the Writings of the mok famous Naviga- 
tors of thefe lail Ages. But although this Word is 
originally a:nd fignifies rather a Storm attended 
tvitii Thunder than z Tufan or Hurrican, during 
which the Wind fhall fhift to every Point of the Com- 
pafs j yet the Arabs derive it from a Word of theirs 
which fignifies to turny believing it a Native of their 
I Tongue, juft as took it for an 

of the Chvnefe. fays, the called it O/2- ^ 

fanti lie means ; but tho’ he is put as to this, 

\ he defcribes it very exactly in his Vni^erfd Geography, 


It appears like Sparks of Fire. 

This was obferved by Fzthet Martini on the Coaft 
^iChim : And JoZvx DaWy ZU' Engl^man, took Nor 

tice 




ti 

Turchas. 
FoL up. 

132. 


[K] 


remarks 

tice of the fame Phsnomenon in the Year 1604, being 
Trt ^ pf Southern Latitude, not far from the 

lUe ot Fernand de Noronha; he fays, the Glare was fo 
itrong he could ealily fee to read by it. 

An IJland without Women. 

This, very probably, is the liland mentioned by 
Chefmacoran, about five hundi'ed 
at main Sea, ibmewhat Southerly, there 

^e two Iflands, the one MafmUney and the other 
Feminine, about thirty Miles wide of each other. In 
the one the Aden live without the Women, and this 
Ic Mafculine IJlaiid i and in the other* 

which ^ IS called the Feminine IJland, the Women 
, live without the Men. The Inhabitants of thefe 
4tc People, however, and are baptized 

c. the Female 

Months together, /^z>iz , } 
May, each in his Houfe with his 
Wife 5 and then return to the Male liland, where 
<c the refi of the Year, following each 

ms Buiinefe, without the Participation of a Wife 
« The Women keep die Male Children till they arc 
twelve Years old, and then fend them to their Fa- 
« there : But the Girls they keep till they are of Age 
to Many, OTd then difpofe of them to the Men of 
the other Ifland. Itfeems the Air of the Place will 
not allow the Men to be always with their Wives, 


Olira de Chefmaeoran a 500 Miglla in alto ' mare 
nterfo mezzo it, ntifino due Ifole, Puna nticina alt ultra 
30 St tn unadimorano gli huommi fenza Fe- 

nine ft chama tljola Mafcolina : Nelt altra fianno 

pellt ehe hdtttano m dette due Ifola, fono una cofaMe^ 

‘^Jp'jn ^Tti Gli huomini utan 

0 all Ifola delk Femms & dimorano con quelle tre metl 

■■ ■■ mmirniu 
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^Nkoh dl Conti has it» that they are obliged to re** 
tire after a three Months abode, or that otherwife they 
would dye by the malignity of the Climate. We can fay 
nothing of thefe Iflands, fince it is fo hard to find 
them out by fuch an imperfeft Defcription. But what 
Mam fays, can never be ti'ue, with regard to the 
Time the Men crofs over to the Women 5 for being 
Chrillians, the Bifcipline which Ml fubfifis in the 
Churches of the would have obliged them to 

have abfiained from their Wives during Lent, which 
they keep much about the fame Time we do. Nor is 
it an eafy matter to underhand how the Women could # 

live on their Illand without any outward Worfhip, 
which mull have been fufpended in the abfence of the 
Clergy, who neverthelefs might crofs over at the Time 
mentioned by Marco Polo, which happens to be alio 
the Seafon when tliey celebrate the Feah of Eafier* 

Courfe they J}eered for China,. [L] 

It is very difficult exactly to trace out the Courfe 
the J rah ileered for a s it is found in our Au- 

thors; not only becaufe many Towns they mention 
have been dehroyed, but alfo becaufe the Ancients, who 
only coafted it along, held a different Rout from that 
now fhaped by our Pilots. 

The Chinefs came as far as Siraf^ but dared not 
ilir beyond it, becaufe of the foulnefs of the Weather, 
and the heavinefs of the Sea, which their Ships could 
not live in. They did not then venture fo far as 

dagafcary 

tontinui^ doe Marzo, Afrile ^ Maggio : dafcumha-^ 

hita in cafa, con la fua moglUy ^ doppo ritoma all Ifo-^ 
la Mafcolina, dove dimorano tutfOy il refio dell annoy fa- 
eendo le loro arti fenza femina alcuna. Lefemine iengono 
fuoi figUoU Jino a dodici anniy ^ doppo It mandam alii 
loro padri : Se ella e feminay la tengeno fin che ella t 
da marito pot la maritano negli huomini della IJola* 

E par che quel aere non patifia che gli huomini coniinuino 
a flare apprejfo le feminey perche moririam, Hanno il 
hro vefcovo qual e fottopofio a quello del Jfila di Smira^ 
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6. dagajcar^ as Father pretends they did, becaide 

237- in the Bay of Santa Clara there is a People refem"* 
bling the Chinefe^ and not unlike them in Speech. He 
offers nothing in Proof of this but the Report of feme 
Seamen : But granting the thing to be as he would have 
it, thefe Chmefe may have been driven thither by Tem- 
pelf, and there have tal'ien up their abode, becaufe they 
could not poilibly return back again to their Countiy, 
On the other hand, it is evident that Na^varette is 
miflaken when he fays the Straits of Smeapor were 
their Ne plus ultra* 

Sira/ was formerly a Maritime Town in the Gulf 
AluIfeJa 60 Leagues from Shirax^ according to AhuU 

or 63 according to 'Ehn EaukaL They place it 
^ in 78 or 79 Degi*ees 30 Minutes of Longitude, and in 

the Latitude of 26 Degrees 40 Minutes, or 29 and 
30* They fay it was a Town of great Fame for 
Trade, but thj^t the Country about it was bare and un- 
cultivated, becaufe of its derility s quite delHtute of Trees 
or Gardens ; that the Heat was exceffive ; that the 
Town was well built, and that fome of its private In- 
habitants were ib rich, as to have laid out thirty 
tliouland Dhiars, or fifteen thoufand Pifioles Frmch^ in 
raifing and embeliifhing their Houles; and in fhoit, 
that moft of them were built with Wood brought from 
F. 6. Country of the Franks, or Europe* The Arabian 

Geographer, alfo mentions this City in many Places, in 
the Defcriptlon of the third Climate, as well as irioil 
Got in o^her Geographers. Trade ftili flourifhed 

Alrrag. p, there in the Days of Abulfeda, or about the beginning 
117,*^ of the fourteenth Century ; but when it began to mir 

grate to the llland o£ Kis-Ben-Omira, then Sira/ fbou 
fell to decay; but it made no long flay at Kis, but 
changed Seat for Ormuz, where it entirely fettled. 

All the Arabian Ships put into Sira/, and eipecial- 
ly W''hen they came from BaJ/ora, the chief Scale for’ 
the Merchants of the Red Sea, Egypt, and even the 
Coaft of Ethiopia* The Chinefe and htdian Merchants 
brought thither all the Commodities the Eall could 
furniTh, whether from the Indies, the ^erra firma, or 
the lilands then known. 

They failed from Sh^af to Majeaf, in the Countiy 
«f Oman, by Ftoiomey called Omatmm Emporium, and’ 


I 
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JnmnyOma?ia. The Town alfo was called Dr In Pgrlfki 
Sohar-O man, or ShihrOfnan. This Paffage is pretty dan- 
gerous for the Rocks, liles, and Flats which lye in the 
way. It is impoffibie to fay what Places omArabj mean, 
iince tliey give us no Pofitions or Situations : But it fhoiild 
feem that KaucamaU, or Kmimm, is Cochitn, or C&chm,, 
which it was eafy to reach in a Month’s Mage, with 
the Wind aft ; becaufe of the Monfoons which are very 
regular. Immediately beyond C&cb-h, ' h the Sea of 
Barkand, m tl\o^ ,Jrahs call it 5 and in ranging along 
the Shore, they Erft touched at or Cahbar, which 
Is the fame thing. An anonymous Ferfian Autho^r, 
whofe Abridgment, or Epitome of Geography, is iii 
the King’s Library, £iys, that this Town is in part in- 
habited 1)7 Mojlenis^ or Mnfuimen, and that there are • , 

Trees here \v\iid\ ymlA Camphtre, as may be proved 
by the TeflmiQiiy of Ssmf ion, by reading Cah inftead C, 
of Caka, 

Our Author fays, that Cah, or Calahar, is about 
a Month’s fail from but this does not afford 

us much light whereby to difcover its Portion. Abt 
Z<??V/, the Author of the fecond Relation, feems to have 
better explained the thing, faying, that the Me of G«/4 
is in the mid Paffage between China mh the Country 
of the Arabs, and that it is eighty Leagues in Cir- 
cuit. Thus according to his Notion, it comprehends 
an extent of Country under a Capital of the fame 
Name, which mull have been fomewhere about the 
Point of Malabar. 

From in ten Bays they reached a Place cal- 
led : In Syriac, Beit-I^oufna^ h the lloufi. Of 

Church of St, Thomas, which is upon the fame Rout;, 
and caiinot be very far from Cala, ox Calabar, 

Ancients mull have touched there, becaule they fhaped 

their Courfe between the Coail and the Ifland of C^;- 

km whereas at prefent Ships ftretch to the Southward 

of the Point de Gale, andiland over for the Mes of 

Nicobar which mull have been thofe of Najahalus, this 

Name, it is probable, being equally corrupted by the 

Arabs and by the Europeans, They are in eight Be- 

grees of Northern Latitude, & confequently beyond C^- Pmxh 

la and Betuma, and thus there muft be feme Tranf 

pofition in tlie Deferipdon ©f thii Courfe, when they 

are 




Z'^ mm^ hthxt Betuma and Kairange^ m , 'Keneragr 
according to Benjamin the 

, It £ hard to fay what Place this M was, if it be 
not CMtrmt in our Cliaits, as well as to find the 
true Place of Benefy or 5*^?^ although the Aromatic 
Wood fliipped there, was for many Ages known ail 
over the EafI:. Berafmn^ who ipeaks of it, though it 
can hardly be known in the Tranflation we have, 
which reads inilead of Beneji, gwes us feme Di- 
redion towards finding this Place, by telling us it is 
but three Leagues from Cape Comorin^ or Ras Comri, 
where the Wood Aloes is to be had, but it is not fo 
good. 

The Ardhian Geography^ printed at Rome^ can refled^ 
no Light upon this Obfeurity ; for the Text muk be 
fadly diftorted, fince it makes two difiind Continents, 
oi Malaiy which fliould be the Point of Malabar^ zxA 
Benefy and fince it is t^ery likely we fiioiild read Kau- 
kam-Maliy or inftead of Malai. 

The' fame Author fays, that from Benef they go to 
Bandarfulaty or, as it is in the Arabic printed at Romcy 
Bandifulat. The Word Fuh is frequently compounded 
fe}^ the Malays, to fignify, that the Places whofe Names 
Lave that Adjunct, or Affix, are Illands : A nd there is 
a great Number of thefe in the Sea from the Gulf of 
Bengal, quite home to China. Bulat mufi tlren be the 
Fuh of the Malays, and Bandar Fulat may be Ftth 
Condor which is the neareft to Chma, and may for 
that Reafon be the Place the Arabs fleered for, when 
they were bound for the Sea of China. And as their 
Navigation was rather Coafling than Sailing, and as 
their Ships were very handy and light, they might 
the more fafely venture through the Straits of Bincapor, 
and keep tire Shore aboard all the way: And thus 
they kept between that String of Mands and Flats, 
which flretches away from the Coall of Carnhodia, quite 
Lome to the Mouth of Canton River ; nor mufl we 
wonder they were five or fix Weeks upon this Paffage. 

It is difficult to trace out the particulars of this whole 
Voyage by fuch defective helps; and after all, that 
might be done towards it, nothing but a bare Curiofity 
could enjoy any Satisfaclioa in it ; for our Seamen at 
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pvefeBt know more of thole Seas, and how to fleer in 
ihem better than the greateil Navigators of Aiiti- 

The vSea of mud: be fomewherc about the GJulf 
of Cochbnhina, which however, as has been obfemd ,, 
by feverai Authors, is not the true Name of the Coun- 
try, but Cnocbi ; and even this is a Name impofed 
on it by the Chmefi ; lb that this diverfity in the 
rahk Name may borrow upon fome ancient Name of 
the Country, we know not. 

^0 a Place called Betuma* [Mj 

‘Betu?na is a Syriac Compound, whofe true Ortho- 
graphy is Seit-Totma^ which both in Arabic and 6^'- 
riac, is the Houfc or Church of St. Thomas. In like 
manner the Syrians call the City of MartyropoUs^ Bar- 
gamca^ or Beit-Garmeay and fo of others. But as much 
as our Author leaves us in the dark as to the Courie 
he lieered ; if we allow that Kaukamy or Conkan, as 
the Portuguefe write it, is fomewhere about the Gulf 
of Cambayoy and if we grant that their Navigation . 
was no better than Coafting, which cannot well be 
called in Quedion ; than need we not admire that the 
Arabs Ihould reckon it a hlontlfs Voyage from thence 
to Beiuma. Calabar y ScJtefy KadrangCy or Chit ran y 

are in the Neighbourhood of St. Phomash. Marco Polo 
and aimod all the old Voyage Writers agree, that by 
the Tradition of the Country St. Thomas ihould be in- 
terred in this very Place; and this is confirmed by 
John di Empoli, Barbofay Corfaliy and almoft all the jP. 146.’ 
other fird Travellers. This Tradition is dill in force 312. 315^ 
among the Nefiormns\ and one of their moil famous 
Authors, having fummarily touched upon the Preaching 
of St. Thomas y fays, his Tomb was difeovered upon Amr.Eifi. 
the Sea Shore, in a Village famous for being the Scene Ar.MSS, 
of his Martyrdom. To this Tradition may be added the 
tiiat of the Malahary and mod of the other Syriayt floria'm 
Churches, who all- believe St. 'Thomas penetrated in-’ ' 
to the Indiesy and that he there lies intombed: But 
this fhali be treated more amply in the DilTertations 
QU rtie the Nejlorian Churches. 



It is ca.lled Hoangdoqu^ according to Fatlier Msfr* 
ttni, who fays it is a Yeiiow Fifh, or rather^ a Bird 5 
for in Summer time it flies upon the Mountains ; and. 
Autumn over, plunges into the Sea again, and becomes 
a very excellent Fifh. He fpeaks of another fort of 
Animal in the S(Ste, of Canton^ which has the Head 
of a Bird, and the Tail of a Fifh, 


jPetrifed Crahs* 

The ^hove cited Author delcrlbes thefe to the fbl-* 
lowing Effed: There are certain Sea-Crabs which 
** are taken alive, between ^antung and the Ifland of 
** Bainan,vf)ivdx differ little or nothing from the com- 
mon Crab ; but when they are out of the Water, 
** and are fenfible of the Air, they harden like the 
hardeE Stone, though they preferve their prifline 
Shape. The Portuguefe ufe them in Fevers. There 
are of this fame kind in a certain Lake on the 
Ifland of BainanP 


A Burning Mount aiUy or Vukano. 


There is a famous Vulcam in the greater 
near the Town of Pantimra^i which belched out a 
prodigious Quantity of Flames, Stones, and Cinders, 
Taymll hi the Year 1586. There is another in tlie Ifle of 
Geoyraph. Banda, and another in the Ifland of Sumatra : In fome 
p* 04 . <^f Molucca Iflands there ate the like, particularly 

rL in ^erndte^ where there is a Mountain whofe Top 
Argentola. throws up Fire, and from whence iffues many Springs 
Uijl. de <^f dwing Water. Nuedpora which is either among the 
Moluc, of Bkbbar, or elie one of the fmall Iflands a- 

Barbofa, bout Ja^a, has, according to Barbofa, a Burning Main- 
tain alio. 


the Fmibini Jccomtu 


Tisere is a Mohammedan Kadi fettled at Canfii. 

This remarkable F^cl is to be found in no Author 
older than this, and proves that the Mohammedans 
went firil to Chinahy Sea, allured thither [by the if^d- 
vantages of the Trade. This Judge or Kadi cf 

the Merdiants, was properly a Conful : By degrees he 
became Judge over all the Mohammedans ; and even 
took on him the Religious Fundions, prefiding at their 
Religious Affemblies. But our Author obferves it as 
fcmething very extraordinary, that the Merchants from 
Irak were not againft his performing the Spiritual Of- 
fice ; for it properly belonged to a Man of the Law, 
and a Merchant could not regularly ad therein 5 and 
he was ftili lels qualified to judge the Subjeds of the 
Jif, without Authority from him. 

The Sermon, or Coihat^ was a Difeourfe with which 
the Imams, or Redors of the Mofih commonly ufherpd ConlUiB^ 
in their Fridaf$ Prayers. Thefe Difeourfe coniifted of 
Praifes to God, and to Mdxmmed, varied to the Cir- 
cumftances of .the Times ;, .and^ therein the Imams af- 
feded to di^Iay their Rhetoric, but elpecially when 
the MoJIems had obtained any Advantage over the Chri- 
ftians ; and they concluded with a Prayer for the Kalif, 
as had been Cuftomary after the Kalif had laid afide 
the Cudom of Preaching the Cothat in perfon, fo that 
this was a kind of public Homage thW paid him. 

This is the Ceiemony fe often mentioned in the Hi- 
ilory of tlie Saracens, and all the other Oriental Wri- 
tings. Tiie Peribn in whofe Name the Cothat was de- 
livered, was thereby adcnowledged Supreme : For which 
Realbn the Princes of tire Family of Buiya, the Selju^ 

Uds, and .the others of different Families, who revolted 
from the Kaltfs, paid them the Honour of the Mojeh ; 

■whereas tixe Fatemites, who ufurped the Title Kalif 
in Jfrlc and Egypt, had the Cothat in their own Name, 
without ;any mention made of the Kalifs at Bagdad!, 
and thereby declared themfelves Heretics. Towards 
the Exemdion of the Kalfat at Bagdad^ the Kalifs 
were mere Cyphers 5 and die Honour .of the Mojek, 
ihe Rignt .of InvdHtureSf smi. tliat d[ cainmg 

h z 



ner, wert all they bad left. The Defcendants orSmya, 
who feized o» all that part of AJia which owned obe- 
dience to the Kallf!, ordered the Cs/teafer thisman- 
nerj ^tKauh or' Preacher, having oftered up Prato 
to God and to Mohammed, began firft to fpe^ of the 
Kalif, and then of the Soto; and the fame it was in 
the 'matter of Coinage, for on one fide was^the 
i/A Name, and on the Kevcrfe the Soltam. ^ Fhe 
feme wasobferved by the Siljukids: But as their lini, 
pire extended from Cajhgar quite into and al- 

moft to the very Gates of Coniantinopk, and compre- 
hended a great many tributary Principalities ; mention 
was firft made of the Kalif out of Reli^on, thm of the 
Soltan out of Duty as Sovereign, and then of P“nce 
Mmielf,who by this Form acknowledged th&Kalijm 
Superior in Spirituals, and the Soltm, in Temporal Con- 
tierns; and in paying this Honour, confifted the de- 
votion of the Mahomfnedan Princes, who. adhered to 
the Sonnite or Orthodox Kalifs. So Nimddln the oc/- 
ian of S)V7^, fet up the Cotbat in the Name of the 
Kalift all over his Dominions, and even in as 

im^^t Sahdin, who was general of his Forces, made 
himfelf Mailer of Kahira or Cmro, And their exam 
pie was followed by all the Mohammedan Prices in Me- 
fopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, in the Year of the Hejra 
/cxx^vitt. and of Chrift.u CCL. after the Death of 



On ' tU Foregoing Acmimts^ 2 1 

Months afterwards with all tlxat belonged toHm. 
iwrs then fat up another called Hakem^ whom the Peo- 
ple nick-named the Black Kallf*^ and him Bsbars kept, 
a kind of Prifoner, dole up in a Palace, and abridged 
of all Liberty; though honoured as and par- 

ticularly with t\\Q Coibat orSe.rmoii^ which was deli- 
vered in his Name in the MofcL The burlap and 
Circaffian Mamiuks kept up this Cuftom, and the Prin- 
ces, their Tributaries, did the fame, in acknowledg- 
ment of the Pontificat and Soveraignty of the imagi- 
nary and thus the thing flood, till the Defeat 

and Death of fumcm-bey^ the twenty third and laft Cir- 
cajjtan Soltan, who was hanged by the order 
the Emperor of the ^urks^ in the Year of Chrtft mdxv. 

Thus upon this fecond Extindlion of the KaUfat^ to 
which the Dignity of Mufti beai*s no manner of 
Relation, the Ceremony of the Cothat, although as old 
as Moha^nmedifn itfclf, was intirely laid afide. * 

Now the Origin of this Ceremony was fuch ; Mq-^ Elmat. 
hammed as Prophet and ficad of his own Seel, ad- Emh^ 
dreifed the People on the Days of their Aftemblies ; and Qmd. &c, 
that he might be the better underftood, he was wont to 
mount an Eftrade fonts fteps higher than where the reft 
flood. He began with Praifes to God, and particularly ex- 
patiated upon what Tlianks the Mabammedaas oaght to 
return him, when they had gained any Advantage 
over their Enemies ; and then opened to them the Buit- 
nefs that was to come under their Deliberation. And 
in this was he imitated by the Kaiifs his Succeftbrs, 
till the rife of the Family of Qmmtyah with the Addi- 
tion only of the Praifes of Mohammed. At the fame 
time they communicated to the People the imporfctnt 
Affairs of the Public ; for in the beginning of Mo- 
hammedtfm the Government was not Monarchical, but 
the Tribes of the Arabs, as thofe of Medina^ Mecca, 

Bafra or Baffora, and fome others, claimed a Share in 
the public Adminiftration, which after public Prayers, 
as had been faid, was brought upon the Carpet by the 
Kalif , 

The ftrft Kalifs, and particularly AU^ who was ve.ty 
eloquent of Speech, afFe£led to enrich their JJ^ifeaurfes 
with all thp Strains of Rhetoric and Poetry,, which 
gave biith to the Cuftom of dreffing them uj ai| 

b$ ' * ' 



H E M ARKS 

Ae Pblttp off Expreffion, and of mixing them witJi 
Verfe aiid Pro e i many Examples of which we have 
in old Hiftories, and particularly in the Ifihory of 
mir Cond. Moreover the Kalifs upon fokmn Occa- 
fions, and to llir up the People ^ by a Remembrance' 
of their Prophet, appeared fometimes in White, when 
they were to pronounce the Cotb&t i which in the Se-* 
quel gave rife to the Cuilom of appearing in a parti- 
cular habit 5 and in Imitation of Mohammed, the Kalif 
mounted a kind of Pulpit or Gallery, called Man-- 
hm\ But the Empire, fhortfy after, increafmg to a great 
degree, and the Ka^f having ateed the firft Form 
of the Government, he aboliihed the old Cuilom, 
md then the began to be given in his Name, 

by the MuftPs, the MoIIa\ and other Officers of the 
Mo/cPs^ And now to the Praifes of God, and the 
Eiogies of Mohammed, they added thofe of die Kalif s 
and when it was pronounced for the firil time after^ 
the Elevation of a new Kalf the People lifted up 
their Hands, and put them one upon the ether, which 
%vas deemed as an Oath of Allegiance ; their left Hand 
reprefenting that of the Kalf, and by the right Hand 
laid thereon, they fignilied their old Form of taking 
an Oath. 

The Ahl^ds having deprived the Defeendants of 
Ommiyah, al&med the Black Garment, and when they 
fpoke to the people, appeared always in Black 2 
whence thofe who delivered the Cothat in their Name, 
mounted the Gallery or Manhar in Black, which was 
the Drels of the Katehs in all the Parts where the 
Jhbajfids were acknowledged Supreme, either in Tern-* 
porals or Spirituals.' The Manhar itfelf was hung 
with Black 5 and in this manner was it that the Ce- 
lemony was performed. On the other hand the Far 
temite Kalf, whb called the AhhaJJids Heretics, kept 
l!0 the white Veh, and hung the Manhar with a White 
Car^, becaufe white was the Colour of AB, whole 
Se£i^ies iliU wear white Veil?, or Salhes, as we 
faw in the. Amballador of Morocco and his Train, 
who Were of that Se^. Ever after then that the Ka^ 
if gave over his Function, he delegated it to the Bpe-^ 
fors, the Men of the Law, or Dervifes, nor could it 
be c^onically done without a Miffion from the Prince, 

Aftex 



Four Great KingSy 

The Dialogue in the Second Part dears up what 
5$ here faid^^ concerning the Account the Chtnefe made 
of Foreign Princes. We muft not wonder that our 
two Authors, being Arabs ^ Ihoukl give the Kaltf the 
the firh: Place ; but in fo doing we muJfl: not tax them 
with Prejudice or Prefumption, for, in reality, the Mo- 
hammedan Empire was then at its height Aai:m. 
Rapid^ known in our Hidory by the Name and Tide 
of Aaron King of Ferpiy taking Advantage of the 
Vidories of his Aucedors, the fird KaUfi. of the Fa- 
mily of Ahbasy had made himfelf Mader of all AJia^ 
from Romania to the Tranfoxanei and the Moors of 
Aftky Spavty and the Mediterranean Hands were Sub- 
Jed to him. In all this vad Trad, each way, the 
Cothat was pronounced in his Name, and the Money 
was all coined with his Stamp; and about his Reign 
it was that the Arabs made their fird Appearance in 
China* The Mohammedans of thofe Days were not 
only confiderable for their Power and their Treafures 
heaped together from the Spoils of all the 3^d, they 
excelled in the Sciences and the fine Arts ; and dieir 
Tranflations of the Greek BooJes under the Patronage 
of and by the Encouragement of Al-Mamun Son 
cd JaroHy togedier with his Kindnels to Men of Let- 
ters in general, made the Empire as great for Arts as 
for Arms. 

But the Emperor of Chinay lay they, reckoned him- 
felf die Second i tliis does not feem to SamxQ well with 
64 


On the foregoing Amums. 

After all this, the Reader will perceive why our^m^^ 
were in fome fort alhonilhed that the Merchants of 
Irak who traded with Chinuy could bear to hear a 
private Man go through the Cotbat or Sermon, in 
the Name of the Ra/^. For this Mvon had no Mil- 
fion, he was no Dodor or Lawyer, and it muft have 
feemed fiill more extraordinary to Mohammedans^ that 
fuch a Ceremony Ihould be allowed in Chma^ which, 
to their way of thinking, feemed to ered the Spiri- 
tual and Temporal Authority of the in the Coun- 

try where it was ufed- 



his own Judgment thereon. 

This ‘Balhara is dignified Etnperor of thofe n;jho hmje 
their Ears bored, which is the common mode a- 
jnong the Indians. Moil: of the Arabicm and Ferfian 
Geographers fpcak of this Prince juft as our Writers 
do. Jbulfida treating of Maabar, which is Part of 
what we call Malabar, fays^ that fhe Capital is three 
Coulam ; and adds, that the 

upon the Emd tf; the Ming^ 

, ’ '’is, call'd Ilbara;whera 

It is plain, we xnuft Balhara. The Situations of 
all thefe Places are fo very dpubtful, that , we can 
hardly even guefs at them. The fame Writer fays 
clfcwhere, that Fhe Country of Chanbalig, in its South- 
mrard extent, touches upon the Mountains of Balha" 
ta, the King of the Khigs of the Indies. This Pafifage 
may be illuftrated by our Author, who fays, that I'he 
Conntn Jinder the Balhara reaches by Land from the 
Coaft called Kamkam, to the Frontiers of China. The 
Arabian Geography xAsaXts, that the Seat of this Prince 
is at Kahahwanah ox Nehaltvar ah, a City which accor** 
ding to the Tables of Najfr Eddin and 1 /% Beig, is ii> 
the"^ Longitude of 102 Degrees 30 Minutes, and the 
Latitude of 22, and therefore can have been neither Ca- 
licut, mxCochim, ^cxsi Vijapor, iior yet any that have 


0r four Days frofn 
fains of this Coyintry border _ ^ 
of Khigs, or Emperor of the Indie: 



On the Foregoing Acmmts. %%, 

probable tliat before lie fettled at lie refided fome- 
where m.Gu%araty or in the neigliboming and more 
Northern Country ; and fo the Mountains of the King- 
dom of the Balhara, or the CordiJiere Vflxxc\i mm all 
along Malabar j would have reached the Country of 
Chanhaligy that is, the Frontiers of then in 

the hands of the fartars^ as well as of a part of China % 
and hence Ahulfeda calls them the County of Chanlallg. 

By the firH Relation or Account, we learn that the 
Country of the begins upon the CoaH of the 

Province of Kamkarn^ which may give Strength to the 
foregoing Conjeftures. For as affirms ; All the c, 

Coajh <iv/jkh <we reckon fro?n the Mountain de Gate, and 
nvhich is but a lo7ignarro’w Slip^ is called and 

the People are properly called Conquenis, althd <we call 
them^ lays he, Canaris ; and the other hmd njohich lies 
<imthin firetchhtg Eafin}:ard, is the Kingdom of 

Decan, and the hihabitants are Decanis. So Conkan,. 
or Ka}7ika7n^ which is the fame thing, mufl: have been 
the Province where formerly Balhara ox Emperor 
of the Indies kept his Court, before he removed to C^x- 
licut ; and this is confirmed by a Perftan Geographer, 
who fpeaking of Kamkam, feys it is the Pepper Country, 
Notwithiknding it is no ealy Matter to point out the 
City of his Refidence, yet by the Tables of Najfr Eddin 
and Ulug-Beig^ which place it in 22 Degrees of Lati- 
tude, we may conceive that this City was at the Entrance ^ 
of the Gulf of Camhaya^ and that it was to all Ap- esyet^d 
pearance the ancient Barygaza ; for Arria7t, fays, n 

Near this City the Continent ftretched dfrwn Southerly Qvvapi)^ 
^wherefore it <ivas called Dakinabades ; fir Dakan, in 
the La 7 iguage of the Country^ fignifies South, Thus as 'tS 
according to the Moderns, Becan begins from the Coaft sk t votoV 
called Cmtcan or Ka7nka7n 5 fo according to the Ancients, •■srctf£jc7ef- 
the fame began from the moh famous Scale, which ri, 5 ^ 

was Barygaza, The Conformity of Dakin and Deem 
js feif-evident, and the word Ab 2 idf with which Arrian Cdfno 
terminates his Greek Name, fignifies, moreover, a Coum » 
try or inhabited Place, and is annexed to the Names of 
a great many Towns, ascroA/^ in Greek, Burg in Ger- 
piaiti and fon in Engliffi, Conkan according to Peixeira^ 
begins from Chaul, and he fays tha4: Fififaur is the Ca- 

phal of thaiJ Proviiicf» r 
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' .1. I'M ARKS. 

AH dkiff feems to evince tkit this Title of BaBam 
can be given to no other than the ancient Samorin or 
Ernperor of the Indies^ who refided at Calicut fix hun- 
dred Years and more before the Fmuguefe arrived in 
thofe Parts. And it is veiy likely that thofe Princes, who 
from the very firll: were lb kind to the Arabs^ were the 
very fame who brought them into Credit in the King- 
don^ and fullered them to fettle there. In Hiftory we 
do not read of any Settlement of the Moha?nmedam 'm 
thefe Parts before that of Calicut^ from whence they 
ipread to all the trading Cities m Indian therefore till 
we meet with k>me of the Country to afford 

us better Inffrudion upon this head, we may flick to this 
Conjeclure. 

The Kingdoms or Provinces of Gtra^ or Bara^, of 
^afeky of the Mouga, of the Mahed or Mayed^ as the 
Arabian Geographer mull be fomewhereon 

the Continent between Cape Comorin and China. It is 
well known that the Names of thefe Countries, as they 
Hand with us, have been for the moil part corrupted ,* and 
that they are hard to be expreiied in Arabian Chamdlers : 
It were then almoil to no purpofe to enter upon a number 
of Conjedlures, which, at the beil, muil be very doubt- 
ful, from the little we know of the Hiilory of thefb 
Parts, and the great Revolutions which may have hap- 
pened after the Mohammedans got good footing there* 
For being valorous, induftrious, covetous, and great 
Meddles, they have always fomented Disorders here, du- 
ring which they have carved out for themfeives by the. 
utter ruin of the Princes, or by perfuading them to 
brace Mohammediftn for Reafons of State. 

Before we dole up, thefe Remarks, 'i^e will add that 
the ^hatarian Drachms^ mentianed by our Author, are 
not quite unknown ; but we muff take heed, leff, de- 
ceive by the Afcity of the Names, we imagine they 
are Drachms^ or Pieces of Money of Tartary. For Tatar ^ 
which is the genuin Name of Tartar^ is fpelt with a % 
and the other by two Th. Thefe Pieces then may have 
been the andent Coin of the Country, upon which the 
Arabs gained by the courfe of Exchange : or perhaps 
they were feme of thofe old Pieces mentioned by Arrian 
to have beenciuTent ot Bafyga%a: At Barygaza^ hyi 
he, they have old Drachms viith Greek Letters and th^ 

Nmes 
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^ams of ApolXodatus mi Menauder, reigned then 
4 tfur Alexander. 

Jf he will fuhnit to a Proof hy Fire. [SI ■ 

Tlie fsime was for many Ages a Cnflom all over tlie 
greatefl part of Europe, excepting Italy, wkere the Au« 
thority of the Popes, who never countenanced this Prac- 
tice, prevented it from getting Ground. Upon this head 
you may confult the Faflagcs and ancient Formulariesj^ 
cited hYjaret in hisNotes upon Vves de Chartres, and fe- 
verai others in Monfieur Du Cange, on the words Fsr- 
rum Cande7js and "Judicium Dei', together with Ibme 
others in ufe with our Anceftors to denote this Pradice. 

Andfo far was it from being thought a Superftition, that it 
was incorporated into the Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, and had peculiar MalTes and Prayers to itfelf, 
whether the Tryal was to be by red-hot Iron, or V/a- 
ter, fcalding or cold. 

It has been obferved that this way of Tryal was In Anti- 
known to the Ancients, fince Sophocles mentions it; but gon^v.z^j^ 
it is more extraordinary that it ihould obtain among fuch 
barbarous Nations, as moft of the Indians are, as alfo as 
the Oaf ns of the Coaft of Mofamhique, who according 
to Joam dos Santos [ * ) oblige thofe they fufped of feme 
capital Crime to fwallow Poifon, to lick a red-hot Iron, 

(*) Ao Segundojurammto chamso os C^es yuramsfito 
de Xoqua, que o ferro '^de hua enxo metido nofogo, 
deJpQts de ejlar muy Vermelho, ahrafado, o tirao do Jbgo 
(om hua tenaz, ^ o chengao a boca do que ha de jurar^ 
difendoihe que lamha com a iingoa o ferro Vermslho, par- 
que fi nano tern a culpa que Ihe attrihuem, fic&ra fao ^ 
fahuQ do figOf fern Ihe quemar a Iingoa, nem os bei^os : 

Mas que fe iem culpa, logo the fegara o Jbgo na Imgoa^ 
beigos ^ rofio, ^ Iho quemar a. IJiejuramento he mats 
ordinario & ufao muytas ^ezes delle nao fomente os Ca- 
fres, mas tambem os Mouros que nefias partes hahitao, ^ 

G qus peor he, que tamhem algums Chrifiaos derao ja efe 
juramento a feus eferams, fohra furtos que fofpeita^ao 
termlhe feytos* 1. 1 • Ci H . p* 1 7. 
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or to dnak boiling Water- in which have been previ- 

ouflyfteeped bitterHerHaud which they cannot get down 
if they are guilty, but which they eafily tofs off if they 
^ innocew. This is fo extraordinary a Faa, that the 
Words of the Author himfelf, as to the fecond Method ef 
i roof, may fairly claim a place here. 

fecond Oath, which die Cafres called Xoqua. 
U this Manner; They take the Iron 

.C wmch they put into a Fire and malce it 

red-hot, ^ and being all^ on iire and red-hot, they take 
of Pinchers, and hold it to die Mouth 
of the Perfon who is, to fwear. They command him 
the red-hot Iron, for that if he is innocent of 
what IS laid to his charge the Fire will not hurt him 5 
that It will neither burn his Tongue nor Lips ; but 
that if he is guilty, it will fet £re to his Tongue, his 
Lips, and his Face. This is the mok ufiial form of 
wearing, and not only the Ca/hes u.e it, but the 
Moors alfo of the Counby : , And what is wone, the 
Chriftians have already adminikred tlie fame to foiue 
of their Slaves fufpeaed of Theft. 

and many odiers on the Coall 
of A/ric have another Proof, by Water tinanred with a 
certain Root whidi makes it as bitter as Soot, as we are 
told by Andreev Battle^ in Iiis Account of Angola ; where 
alio the ufe of red-hot Iron is common, as alfo that of 
die Pot charmed and.filW with' Salt, among feme 
other Negroes of Guinea, The Siamefe have Proofs of 
the lame kind, if we believe Bchouten \ as walking upon 
^burnmg Coals, fwallowing inchanted Rice, befidesdiat 
01 keeping a long time under Water. 

O dear do Barbofa relates that thelndmns of Ca/kut 
have a Prwf with ,^,Oil, or boiHng . Butter, into which 
.they dip the Fingers of the Party accufed : This done 
they bmd them up for Examination omhe third Day, 
•and if they are Raided they kill him; but if there is 
no Sign of heat they put to deat|i the Accufer. Nmk 
di Conti writ^to die fame purpofe, as well concerning 
this and the Cidlom of licking or die handling of red^ 
hot Iron, ^ concerning what is commonly praaifcd 
p^iuong all the Indians in general* 


Vfi the Fofegoing Jccomts. 


I/t Sarandib, ivhfi the King dies* [T] 

The Author of the Arahlan Geography, who has al- Chin. 2. 

mofl: thefe very Words, fays this was a Cuftom all over p* 

the Indies. Moil: of the EaUern Geographers, Kazwm, Edit. Las. 

Mbn Wardh and others, lay the fame- 


Tloe Manners of Chinefe. [VJ 

Chinefe nre fond of Gaming."] The Arahic Word 
figniiies not only Gaming, but every other fort of Di~ 
verfton t it raay even be extended to Comedies and Shews 
which the Chinefe are fo pleafed with, as well as the 
Tojiquinefe^ the Cochinchinefe^ and Ibme dther neighbour- 
ing Nations. 

They love not Wine becaufe they have ncme, and 
becauic their Extraction of Rice, their Tea or Chaw^ 
and fome other Liquors ferve them inilead of Wine. The 
Mohammedans, who abflalned therefrom, out of a Prin- 
ciple of Devotion, could not fail to make this Remark 
as well as fome others, whicli referred to their own Cuf- 
toms» Hence is it our Authors take notice, that 
the Chinefe did nor circumcife ; that they walhed not af- 
ter the manner of the Arabs i that they killed not their 
hdeat by cutting the Throat, that the Blood might 
drain ofFi all whicli the Mohammedans mx& fkiiSlly Ob'* 
ferve... ^ ^ 

Debauchery is at this Day veiy prevalent in China, 
not only as to Women, Polygamy and the Numbers of 
common ProlHtutes, but alfo as to the abominable Vice, 
fo much pradtifedamong the Bonzes. In the Dutch Em- 
foaffy you have a Reprefentation of their public Wo- 
men as they are led about the Town veiled and upon 
an Afs; they are many in Number. Father FatkGru^ 

relates, that the, Women fold themfelves openly at Tang- 
eheu. Debauchery ' runs to a great height in Vancheu, coun,p. 
where they without Shame gratify the Rage of their 





Hofuantie (*} infoms us that Sodomy was 
pu^ed formerly, and that thofe guilty of it were fent 
to ferve in the Garrifon of the great Wall. 
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remarks 

o N THE 

SECOND ACCOUNT. 

[X] OcsM has a Communkatim with the Me* 

diUrraman* 

A Bu Zeid obierves ft as a new and veiy extraordi- 
nary thing, that a Ship ihould be driven from 
^ the Ifjdmz Sea to the Coall of S;^ria, To find 
cut this Pallage into the Mediterranean, he fuppofes 
^ere may be a great Extent of Sea above C^zW, which 
Communication with the SeB,'ofGi^o%ars or of Mojcov% 
Sea beycmd Cap; Ourrms, on the Eaft Coali 
Mfric, was perfeaiy unfcnown to the Arabs, who did not 
toe to venture upon fo unfavorable a Navigation ; and 
Eefides the Continent that way was inhabited by fuch 
Savage Nations, that it would been a Task of great Lar 
hour to have reclaimed them from their Brutality, or to 


; am comkmn a Oran, y Galeras, condenante 

iw Ch^ almuro, ‘ Ei fscado de Bodomia tenia efie pena: 
^tmbufi perv Ji todos hs qm tienen sjie <vkio la huvieran 
juago quedaria defpsplada la China, y el muro 
cm demefmda guarmcion. He mentions it again in the 
Se<venth Gbapnr of the Berntd Treattfe, where he fays 
that, En ikmpo que reyna^va el Chino, a^via tamhiem m 
la torte de Bequin cafa puhlka de muchachos i quitola d 
^artaro, oy la ay en la u%>dad de Jangchen* 

have 



the Foregoing Accounts. 

toe civilrzed them by the Intercourfe of Commerce. 
The Fortuguefk found no Moorilh Settlement on all the 
CoaH, from the Cape of Good Hope to Sofala, as they did 
afterwards in all the other Maritime Towns quite to 
China. This City was the laft their Geographers were 
acquainted with to the Southward, and they did not know 
that this Sea had Communication with that of Barbmy 
around the Southermofi: Part of Africa and accordingly 
they defcribed no farther than the Coaft of Zinge or 
that of the Cafrery. Therefore we cannot doubt but th^ 
firil Bifcovery of the PafTage into the Indian Ocean, by 
die way of the Cape of Good Hopc^ was made by the Eu- 
ropeans under tho Condud of Vafuer, de Gama, or at 
leak Ibme Years before he doubled the Cape, if true it 
be, as is faid. That Sea Charts have had the Cape 
by the Name of Frontelra de Afrka^ before that ce- 
lebrated Voyage was undertaken- Antonio Gal<vam^ 
relates from Francifco de Soufz Ta^arez, That in the 
Year m d xxvni. the Infant Dom Fernand fhewed 
him, the faid Ta^arez, fuch a Chart, which was in the 
Monafteiyof Alcoba^a, and had been drawn 120 Years; 
perhaps from that faid to be at Venice in the Treafury 
of St- Mark, which i$ thought to have been copied from 
that of Mareo Folo, which has the Point or Promontoiy 
of Afrk, if Famufio be right. 

The Arabs knew no more of Japan, which they 
called Sila, than they learned from the Chinefe, fince by 
the Teftimony of the oldeft of our two Authors, no AraU 
had yet fet foot there in theYearof the Eejm cc ‘Jcxx* 


This is very generally held among the Chinefe. Their Martin. 
Hiftories lay that one Xekia or Shekia an Indian Phi- Uifi. ' 
lofopher, who was about a thouland Years before Chrift, 
was the hril that taught this Dodrine of Tranfmigra- 
tion; and our Authors add that the had it from . 

the Indians. It over^ran China in the Year of Ghni^ 
nxv. and the Chiefs of this Sed have to this Day their 
Abode on or near the Mountain Rental, in the Provindj 
of Chekiang. This Xekia^ according to the Chinefe Tm- 

didon» 
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ditioft ifi Nmjarmm, has been bom eight thouM 
times over, the lafttime, in the Form of a white hie- 
phant. It is he that was called Fohee, after lus Apo- 
theofis. The Sea of Xeha, fays the fame Father 
tim, hold tire Metemp^chojis ; but this Sea is divided 
into two Branches; the one believing the extoior 
tempfychoiis, or that the Souls of Men pafs after Death 
into other Bodies, and thefe worfhip Idols, 
ftain from every thing that has Life ; while the other Sea 
has faith in an interior Metempfychofis, which is the 
principal Foundation of their Morality, which con- 
fifts in fuppreffing the Paffions, which are as fo ma- 
ny different Animals proceeding from Mm; But nei- 
tlier the one nor the other expea Rewards, or dread 
Puniftiments in a Life to come. Father acquaints 

us, that the Chine/e have upon this Head feme Frotiom 

not very unlike thofe of the Pythagondans. Father 
Grueber avers that all the Chinefe are Idolaters at Heart, 
nnd that in private they all worfliip Idols : nat true 
it is they feem to be divided into three Sedls ; but 
that even their Sed of Literati, who profefs to a- 
dore a fuperior. Subfiance which they call Xan-ih have 
thefe words written in Gold in all their Temples, and 
adulate them with Offerings of Paper, Wax Tapers, and 
Incenfe, purely by this form to diilinguifli theinleh^s 
from other Seds, and particularly the ^ Iheie, 

feys he, came from the Indies ixiXo China^ and it is im- 
poffible to conceive what Veneration and Efleem was 
paid them on account of their Dodrine of the tranfmi- 
gration of Souls, altho’ it differed fomewhat from what 
was tauo^ht by the Pythagorkians, ^ In a word, all Uie 
Authors^who have written concerning agree with 

thefe. The Indians believed and to this day believe 
the Metempfychofis differently from the Pythagorklans ; 
and Arabs, before Mohammedifm, taught it afe a 
particular maimer, as Dr. Pomk will fatisfy you. The 
Chinefi will have it, that the Dodrinc of or the 
Metempfychofis, came from Kieo in y unnan : but whence 
foever it came, it is thereto owing, that they often mur- 
der their Children, when they think they ^nnot 
maintain them, and that they butcher them with fo iitde 

Regret. 

' um. 
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Men who dcmte theinfihcs^ C Z j 

Tiie Portuguefe Hiftories fufficiently abound with Ex- 
mnplesofMen who have devoted themleiyes to certain 
Death upon great Occalions ^ and this the in 

their Hillonesi tQxm Fa^er fe Amoum, It is a Cuuom 
of very ancient Date ; witnefs the AmbaBi^ and 6' oludur'd 
among the Gmis, who engaged to die with tneir King, 
m Cafar mA Atheni^us,\^^^^^ 

The Inliabitants of Ceylon would do the fame, and a 
Number of Ferfons of Qitality, ililed 
m thk World ami the next^ were wont, 2^ Marco Pclo 
ikys, to burn them- elves when he died. Odoarda Bar- L.^,c.zo> 
hofa oDferved the iarne in the Indies, particularly among p 302. 
the Ndires, who having engaged themieives in tiV, Fay kamW. 2* 
of the King, or fome great Lord, wouid, h ne diei, or p. 307. de 
fell in Battle, feek 'Death by revenging ins Fail, or iay Id. f. i. 
violent Hands upon themfeives to bear him Company, . p^ S3 Oi 
When the King of fonquin dies, many of the Lords of 
his Court confent to be buried alive with him ,• but for 
ample Account of what the Fonquinsfe obierve upon 
thefe Occafions, confult M. favernien 


Indians who hurn themfehei 


This is an ancient and univerfal Cuftom iii the Indies,, 
where it has taken fuch deep’ root, that it iubllds to this 
Pay. All Accounts, both ancient and modem, confirm 
this, and agree with what the Greeks and the Latifis have 
written upon the fame Subject. However it is but feldom 
now, that Men burn themfelves deliberately ; and it is 
a long while fmee any Bramin has followed the Exam- 
ple of Calanus, and ibme otiier old Philofophers, Xvho^ 
being fick of Life, committed themfelves to the Flames : 
But it is IHII common for the Women to burn themfelves 
with their deceaied Husbands. And altho’ the Mohamme- 
dans, at prefent Mailers of a great part of the Indies, where 
this Cuitom chiefiy obtains^ endeavour all they can to^ 
fupprefs it, they have hitherto wrought in vain to eradi- 
cate tliis cruel Superilition fo mueh preached up by Bra-^ ^ 
c TlMi 
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Tiie'Pr<sceSiotte Atttlior defcribes,' are Ml Aejlaffie 
whm hum tkemfeh'es s bat as formerly thofe 

wbo barned themfekte bebaved with great Courage, Re- 
foliiticm^ aad apparent Contempt of Death in all Re-- 
fpeas, the Guftom is now to alleviate the Fain, and 
difpatck the Women by an extraordinary Fire. Our 
moll famous Travellers have often beheld this terrible 
Sight in the Indies^ and fome of them have deferib’d it^ 
as Bemkr, hammier ^ and others. Teixeir^^ when he was 
m the hidkSf faw four hundred Wives and Concu- 
bines qI tim. Naiqm of burn themfelves along 

with his dead Body. Mano Bok mmtiom ^ Guftom of 
fome of the /»/f-a«j,who, being fentenced to die, kill them- 
folves in honour of their Idoh, and are afterwards burnt# 

27j^ Indians have their Doffors. 

TheNapePm?w;?is formed from that of Brachmant 
which 4vas ufed by tkt Qrseh znA Latins to ftgnify the 
Indian Pliilofophers, who are much mentioned in the 
Jmhimt Writings. Our Author reports, that there was 
a gr^t Number of them at Kanuge^ a City, which, ac- 
cording to Ahulfeda^ is in 1 31, that is 141 Degrees 5a 
Minutes of Longitude, and in 29 or 27 Degrees of Lati- 
tude. It ftan^ b^em two Branches of . the Ganges, 
Eaftward of Ahan, in the forthtrinoft Parts 5f the In- 
dies, and is diftantfiom this laid Town of Multan ^out 
cCLXXXis Leagues, if Jlazixi be right. The King here 
has two thoufand five hundred Elephants 5 and the City is 
handfom, large, and a great Mart, like KaUra or Caira 
In Egypt* The King himfelf is called Kanuge, and has 
many Mines of Gold in his Country, as is confirmed by 
the Berjian Geographer* The Indian Hiftories make 
mention of the City of Canofet and Barros relates that it 
is near the Place where the Ganges meets the Gemna* 
But the ordinary Reftdence of the Bramins, and the Uni- 
verfity, as we may fay, of all the Indian Dodors, is 
Benares, or, as others pronounce it, Banarus, or as it is 
called in the Tables of Ukg Beig and NaJ^r Eddin, Ba* 
narji, Bernier Tavernier, and the beft Travellers dwell 
much on this Place. Kanuge, or Kennau^, is, in the 
abovementioned Tables marked for Ae Seat of the King 

im ■ 




bn the Foregoing Jccoufii Si 

bF thfe King bf the Indies, but is there placed in tbe 1 1 6th 
Degree of Longitude, and the a7th of Latitude, which 
.it is impolTible to reconcile with thePofitions oi Jhulfida, 

All Hiilories and Accounts to full of what regards the 
penitent Life and Aullei'ities of the 

Caravanfera’s built hy Demtiom [ CC ] 

There are many Foundations df this fort in the hdm, 
as well as in Turky^ PerJta znd MoguI^m^ nor to mention 
the many Holjpitals iii the Indies tor fick Animals, 3 6 

>venot obferves, that the Charity of the Indians of Cabid 
confifts in digging of Pits, or finking of Weils, and in 
erecting a Number offmall Receptacles on the High- 
ways for the Accommodation of Travellers. 

^he Cujlom of Cock-Fighting. [ DD ; 

This is remarked by Nkolo di Contk in his Recital of 
the Manners of the Javans, 

Their moll common Diverfion is Cock-fighting. 

They have many forts of Cocks, which they carry 
about with them in hopes of a Prize. They bet upon 
their Cock and he' whole Cock has the better, carries 
off the Wager.’** 

The Cavalier lays the lame of the Inhabi- 361^ 

tants of Fu!<Fvay and others of the Molucceh. John Da^is 
and James Lancafier obferved the fame at A mm, as ap- 
pears by their Accounts in Furchasy VoL i. p, 132 and 
156. 

Puhlic Women in the Pagods. [■ ee 

This infamous Pra£lice is of old Handing in the EaH. 

Herodotus has a Story of this kind of the Women who L.i.e. 
prollituted themfelves in Honour of Mylitta, who by the 131, 
Analogy of the Chaldee, mull have been ani the 


{^) di giuoco pm ufato da loro, e di far combat tre i 
galli, e cofi ne portam de pm fortl, ciafcuno fperando 
che zl fm rejll ‘vincitore. Fanno infra di loro dellc fcom» 
mefe jopra quefii camhattenti, & ilgath dsB refia fuperiore 
fa mncorli dinars. 

c z p^o^litut^ 



Tmts or Tabernacles of thefe Women were mncb llkd 
tholb dfeferibM by our Author. In Marco Tolot we read 
that the People of the Province of Camda did the fame 
things expoiing their Women i’n honour of their Idols. 

X ^a.'vermer {peaks bf a Pagod near Cambaya^ whither mofir 

of the Courtezans of the Indies repair to make their Of- 
ferings: And Mds, that old Women, who have fcra- 
ped together a Sum of Money, buy young female Slaves, 
whom they train up to wanton Songs and Dances, and all, 

' the Allurements of their infamous Calling: And that 
when thefe.Girls have attained their eleventh or twelfth 
Year, their MiftrelTes condud them to this Pagod, under ^ 
Notion that it is a Happinefs for them to be offered, and 
delivered up to the Idol. 

' Again, we are told by Marco Polo, that there was a 
like Cuffom in the Province of Camul, where it was pro- 
hibited by Mmgu Khan, whofe Command was obeyed for 
three, Years; but obferving that their Lands did not pro- 
duce as uiiial, they, at the Expiration of the aforefaid 
7 ’‘erm, fent Ileputies to Manga Khan to reprefent to him, 
Che da. pot che ma?ica^am di far quejii piaceri ^ elee- 
mQf7ie ‘verfo forafiieri, h loro cafe anda^ano di mol in 
peggio. The lame Author, in another Place, fpeaks of 
certain Indians, who offer their Children to Idols, and 

02. Temples hark naked. Barhofa tells of Num- 

' bersof Proftitutes, who took up their abode in Pagodsi 
and adds. That, in Hihet the Cuftom is never to marry a 
Female who 1 ms not been expofed to fome one, but efpe- 
daily to foreign Merchants. X. 2. r. 37. 


The Idol of Multan, 


This Idol muff be very old, and, perhaps, gave name' 
to the City and Country fo called, which is a part of the 
Province of Bind. The Capital is, according to* Jhul 
feda, in 92 Degrees of Longitude, and 29 Degrees 40 
Minutes of Latitude. According to Ehn Haukal it is 
twelve Days diftant from Ahnanfur, which is a greater 
Diffance than is allow’d by our Author. Abiilfeda fpeaks 
of this Idol, and . fays it is drelied in red Leather, and 
has two great Pearls for Eyes. The Emir who was Lord 
.ii diis City, in the Days pf Abulfeda, received the Of- 

fering^; 
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On the Foregoing \Jcc(mnis. 

erlngs of tiie Indians^ who refoited hither in Pilgrimage 
from the remoteH Parts. This Idol is defcribed juH after 
the fame manner in laft Voyage^ F«i63 , 

<!hc JJlmd of Socotra. [ GG 1 

This Story is told, in almoft the &ne Words, in the 
J'rSia?! printed at as alfo in aliftoft all 

the Oriental Geographers. They all imagine that the 
Difcovery of the Me o f Mes, is one of the greateft Inci- 
dents of Jlexander'^ FrOgrels ; and tlris they imagine li'ouji 
the great Account they make of this Drug, which is one 
of the hrft Ingredients in their Materia Medica.You may 
fee what Is faid of it by Sina, or A^icefg^ z& we call 
him, and by the other Phyfidans, andL, among 

the A^oderns, hy Garcias de Orta^ and fbme others it 
were needlefs to cite, 

Marco Polo relates of this Ifland, that its Inhabitants L.z.c.ttl 
were Chriftians, and that they had an Ardibijfhbp imdef 
a Z atoll who refided at Bagdad ; that is, a Cafio/icff or 
Patriarch of the Neftorii^ns., For the Arabs writing Ca- 
tholic with an alpirated Letter, which is of the lame 
Power with our J confonant or G, were it not for a Point 
underneath, many have fpelt it Jatolic \ whence Marcts 
Polof who was a Venetian^ forms his Zatolic^ pronouncing 
the G or y after the manner of his Country*: 

Hh-Q Portiiguefe Authors, on the contrary, will have BatTm^ 
Mem tohe Jacobites^ orfubjed: to the fchifexatkal Fatri- Bec.z.Lu 
archs of Antioch ox Alexandria. When Me P&rtuguefi €:, ^.Pmrek^ 
ftrft came to this Illand, the Inhabitants append to them F. 77S'* 
with Croffesin their Hands, to fhew they were Chri- 
ftians : But Odoardo Barhofa fays, thati in his time, they F* zqz<. 
had hardly any Notion of Baptifni, and that they had no- 
thing left to diftinguilh them as Chriftians but the bare 
Name. 

, ithey have the Sonna in Arabic. £HH ] 

We do not lee how this Paftage can be other- 
V^ife underftood, tho’ the Tranllators of the Arabian 
Geographer^ who has copied it, underftand' it ^ a dif; 
ferent Senfe, becaufe the Text is mangled 'a litde: 

S 3 



-REMARKS 

Degli emm in zfjb nailo qu^edam Arabum^ qui dt^verJU 
lA mtlquU utuntur Unguis, AraUhus hac noftra temp fiats, 
ignotzs. Thus is it the Maronites tranflate this Pahage, 
wherein they are confelTedly miikken. For this PalTage 
does not relate to two imall Hands, but to that Arabia by 
the Ancients called Lihanophoros, by the Arabs themfekes 
Bhihr,mdi by Ptohmeyl^’r^- c :,where dwelt the o \AArahian 
Tribes, Ad, Hamyar, J ‘Phahateha, who em-^ 
hr^ic^di Mohammedifm. Thefe Arabs had, befides the 
Koran, many Stories and Traditions touching theM?- 
hammedan Religion, which they received from the Com- 
panions of their Prophet, and his Difpipies. From thefe 
Traditions and Stories, they form the Body pf their Sonna, 
which therefore is very different in different Places ; fa 
that not only the Sonna of the Perfians differs from, that 
of the Arqzhians, but that of die Africans varies from that 
of Mecca and the Arabians of the Be fart, Fpm this 
Variety a -Number of Seds have arifen in the Moham- 
miedan Profeflion ; and thefe Se£ls have divided Moham-^ 
medifm, and introduced feveral Variations in the Expo- 
fition of their Koran, and in their Juriiprudence. The 
Tradition of the old Arabs the moft authentic, and 
could not be mixed with fb much Novelty and foreign 
matter as the Tradition of other Countries, where it 
was muidplied World without end. 

This w^s tb$ fundament Prij^ciple of the Science the 
Fakis or Afalian Dpdors ptofeifed. EhnKaUcan rer 
lates, in the Life pf one of the moft famous of them, Abu 
Tacuh ^^c,die Difciple of Kcfei, and the Head of one of 
their Sed 5 That he boafted pf knowing by h^rt feventy 
thoufand Hadith, . or Stories, conc^mpg Mohammed and 
his iirft Companions, and a hundred thoufand others of 
lefs importance on the fame SubjeE, They cite them in 
their l^oks with the Names of their Authors^ and the 
Names of thofe thefe h^ them from, qmte up to the 
Iirft, as the yemzs do in the Talmud, 

We muft not wonder therefore, if the Tr^ition was 
different from the Vulgar contained in the Bonna among 
the Arabians of the conquered Countries. In thofi 
Countries there are ftill old Copies of the Banna, which 
are fo diffexont firom the modern, that they have fcm‘ce 
’^ny thing in common Vfith them. 





, ^ ON'THE 

I H ISTORY and CUSTOMS of 

C H I N A 

F ew EaUem Wiitei^ have written woithily of 
China^ although moE of them arc fond of dwel- 
ling thereon. But what tlrey write is & confuTed^ & 
j inaccurate, and lb Iklfed with Fable that it is estijr 

to fee they knew next to nothing of the Situation 
and Remarkables of that Empire.' The Greek and 
Latin Geographers, whom the penifed in faul- 
ty Tranflations, could lend them m helping Hand 
in this Part of Afta^ which was but Me l^wn to 
the Ancients ; and our two Authors are, perhaps, the 
firil that have written tolerably on this flead. By die 
1 Pallages the Nubian Geographer copies from them, with- 

out naming them, it appears that in his Time there were 
no Memoirs of more Value for what concerned C^i>?<sr ; 
and if the other, Geographers have made but little 
ufe of them, it is, feemingly, becaufe they thought them 
F abulous, as Ahulfeda declares he did, in leverai Places. 
The Accounts of the late TraveUen, and pardodariy 
■ thofe of Father Trigaut^ and tmedo^ and the fe- 
veral Trads of Father Martini have more amply in- 
,llruded us in the Geography,, Natural Hiftory, Manners, 
and Cukoms of Chinas than all that had been written 
before. But as for the IlluHration of Hiftory, it may 
be proper to compare the Ancient Accounts with the 
Modern, Juft as Father Martini has in many Places ex- 
plained Marco Polo^ whom the Ignorance of pall times 
rejeded as a Fabulift j it may be as proper to ftiew 
that our two Authors fo often agree with our late Wri- 
ters, that they for that Reafon are to be had in. par- 
ticular Veneration, and efpecially as they went four 
Jiundved Year or more before Mano our other 

0. 4 mlxdk 
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eadieil will be perceived by tKa 

following Remarks, that, feme Points excepted, which 
Hill want ilhiftratioii, they abound with very judicious 
pb’hrvations, and fuch as are perfe 6 :ly confonant with 
pur latell Informations. 

It were to no purpofe to undertake a Juftificatipn of 
the lefler Circiimiiances to be found in our Authors, by 
a great Number of Citations.. They, may have been 
miilaken in fome things, vvhich new Difeoveries may 
clear * up hereafter 5 but if they fometimes happen to 
vary from the Modern Accounts, we muff not at once 

■ ponclude they are wrong j for CMm^ as well, as every 
other State, has been fubj to great Revolutions, 
which muft have wrought great Changes in the Gor 
yerhnaent and the Cuftoms ; and perhaps 'the more we 
Jhali come to the Knowledge of the Chine fe Hifcoiy, 
phe more we fhall be convinced of the Accuracy of 
the old Travellers. 

^heName Let us firil examine into what our two Authors fay 
^ China, of thp Country in general. It Teems they knew it by 
thp N^me of Sin^ which the Arabs borrowed from 
T id erne ' Thus it is that Ehi Said, Tacuti, Ahilfeda^ 

and moil of the Eaftern Geograpliers call this Empire. 

Pe7'Jian^, however, pronounce it much like 
the Italians and Fortuguefe ; a Name which may have 
y been impofed by Strangers, either becaufe die . Chhefe 

r in their Salpte fay> Chin Chin, or Ching Chirig, or 

■ from the Emperors of the Eamily of China as Father 
Mp'tini thinks. 

'Father Aleni the Jefuit fays, that in a Qhinefe Book 
f * cited hy Naojarette, China fignifies th&Counify tf Silk ', 

while others 'vylH have it that China ftgnifies to ohfernse the 
South; and the Merchants coming in' from that Quar- 
ter, may alfo have gweri Birth to this Name j at leaft 
we may allure oiir felves it is of old Date among the 
Lucen. L Arabs' The Name of CaiJoayl which is alfb much 

io. c. 3 . liifed, djd properly belong to the moll Weftern Paits of 

China, and probably derives it Origen from thole Scy- 
ihiany beyond Mount Imaus, whom the C7^e 'ek5 called 
ydy], ‘Father frigaut^ Father Martmi, and, in a 
Word, Coliusy have evidently demonlirated, diat the 
Catdl of Marco Foloy and oiir ancient Travellers muft 
mt be fought for out of China: But diey have nt^ 
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On the Poregomg Ammts^ 

liiEdentiy explained tliis Diftindion; and what GoUm 
.olFers as a Proof j tV'Sit Misk Catm^ and 
'€atm^ fignify Musk and Tea of makes good 
dais Remark, iince Musk comes from Tite and the 
adjoining Provinces, and Tea alfo. But we do not 
End that the and Perfians gave the Name 

of ^ Cathay to the Southern Provinces j yet, certain 
it is that ail they report of the Magnificence of the 
Khan CathiTh mufi: be underfiood of the Emperor 

China^ and that the Cambalu ox Chanhalig of the 
Orientals, can be ho other than Pekin: And here let 
it be obferved, that thefe Forms of Speech came from 
and the Provinces of the Upper 4^^ conter- 
minous with China i and that this Name :Was pecur 
liar to the Wefiern and Northern Provinces only, 
which alone were cong^uered by Jenghi% Khan^ the 
Emperor of the A%z<j/r* 

At the fame time it may be pertinent to take no- 
tice thjSLtVoiflus is qnitemiftaken, whem witii his ufual 
-Confidence, he is fure the Portuguefi were the firil that 
called the Country Chinay which he will have to be 
the ancient S erica, and tJiat the Chine fe flipuld be 
called Seres, as he always calls them; For the Ppr- 
tuguefe were unacquainted with Chinas till the fixteenth 
Century, and our Arabian Travellers wrote in the 
Ninth; and yet we mull not fuppoie they were the 
Authors of this Name, which was in ufe long before 
them. The Appellation of Seres is equally unknown 
to the Chine Je, the Arabs, and the Pe^'fans, nor is it 
an eafy matter to prove that it bears any Relation to 
the inhabitants of Chma properly fo called, fince jP/z?r 
lomey difiinguilhes the Seres from the Chine/e, whom 
he calls xlc:/. 

It feems our Authors were but flenderly informed 
of the Limits of China, fince they confine themfelves 
to the Sea-port where the Merchants traded, the Capi- 
tal of the Empire, and the Provinces next to the King- 
dom of Samarkand, They fay that the Sagd of Sa- 
markand is but abqut a two Months Jourqey from it, 
whicn fquares witli the Tables oi Ahulfeda,mA. the Au- 
thor he cites, of XJlug Beig, and fqme others. They 
pbferve that the Kingdom of "Hbat, Thbit, or Tobat, for 
& the Arab, pronounce it, is not far from the 
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faid Provinces ; and the County of faga^ga^ir^ or &- 
ha%a%y if this Name is not corrupted, is conterminous 
therewith^ on the Eaft* By this Word we might be 
induced to think that we are to underhand the Peo- 
ple of Thofe called Mahei^ Mztjet^ and ibme 

others mentioned in the one and the other Account, muil 
be placed between ^ihet ^xABrngdi but it is a hard 
matter to know them again in a hrange Tongue, and 
after fuch great Revolutions, whofe Hiftoiy we know 
not. ■ ^ 

What our Author relates of the Number of Cities in 
China is confonant with the Reports of the late Tra- 
vellers; for our Arabs fay, that in China there are 
above two hundred Cities, which have many others 
fubordinate to them. Now, Father 7rigaut reckons two 
hundred forty feven l Father Martini fays, one hundred 
and fifty 5 and reduces the Number to one 

hundred forty eight of the firfi: Order; but it is no 
difficult matter to believe - that the Number of thefe 
Capitals may have increafed and decreafed according 
to the different Alterations which have happened in this 
Empire. 

Canfu was the City befi: known to the Arahs^ hQ - 
caufe it was the Scale of ail the Commerce with the 
Indies^ Perjia and Arabia* The Rocks called the 
Gates of China, in our firft Account, mufi: be the Iflesr 
which lie between the Coaft of Cochinchinay and the 
Mouth of Canton River. The Arabs required eight- 
Days to fleer through them, becaufe of the Bangers, 
they ran of mifearrying among them; a trouble they 
might have avoided by fhaping their Courfe dire6:ly 
for the Ifland of Hainan y or Ainam, which is, proba- 
bly, what they call Alnian* Canfu mufl: be Changcheuy, 
or ^mtung, now commonly fpeit Canton'* Pu and 
Cheu are two Terminations, the firft of which being 
jadded to the Name of a Place, denotes it to be a Ca- 
pital City, and the fecond is to denote a City only* 
Canfu was but a little way from the Sea, and flood 
upon a great River, which Ships entered with the Tide, 
and this Situation agrees perfedly with that of Canton^ 
This Cily is mentioned in the Nubian Geographer^ but 
both in the Original and in the Tranflation the Name 
is very much corrupted, being written and the 
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Inaccuracy may be obfcrve^ in Ahulfeday who 
fays, this City was known in his time by the Name of 
Canfa. He places it in 1 64 Degrees 40 Minutes 
of Longitude, and 28 Degrees, 30 Minutes of Latitude; 
and adds, that By the Accounts of fome Travellers, 
it is the greateft trading City in all China, That 
he had been informed by a Man who had been there, 
that it Hands to the South-Eaft of half a 

Day from the Sea, and upon the Branch of a River 
which forms a Canal, navigable by the largeft ¥ef- 
fcls. That it is extremely large, and that its inclQ- 
furc furrounds four fmall Eminences ; that they there 


drink Well-water ; that it had very pleafant Gardens, 
and that it Hood about two Days diftant from the 
Mountains.” By this flender Defcriptioh it fufficiently 
® appears, that this Geographer was but poorly acquainted 

with the Situation of the capital Cities of and 
moH of the others fpeak with the fame Obfcurity. Buf 
our two Authors leave no room to doubt of the true 
Orthography of this Name, and ^^«^^<3:^s Conje£lure 
cannot be borne, lince, to all appearance, his City of 
i Canjay muH be Chmgcbeuy or feme maritime City of 

J Eminence for Trade in his time. 

i But it is a far more intricate Task to afeertain what Cumdan, 

.1 place' our Authors may mean when they fpeak of CV«- 

i dany where they fay the Emperor of China then re- 

fided. This City theyfo often mention, that there is 
I no ground to imagine the Text to be corrupted ; and 

! the and Infcription, found iii the Pro- 

vince of Xenji or Chenjiy in the Year mdcxxv, con- 
iirnis what they advance ; for in the words 

Cumdan is called the Royal City, and the Capital of p ^ 
China, Now the two Cities where the Emperors have ** 
for many Ages paH refided, are Rekin and Nankin ; I 

tut the firH which is thought to be the Qamhalu of 
Marco Poky and the Chanbalig of the Orientals, ij|s 
not enjoyed this Dignity above ccccl Years, or there- 
abouts; fo that in the Days of our two Authors, 

•kiny otherwife called was the Capital of the 

Empire, and the place where the Emperors of 
* kept their Court.' 

Cumdan muft then be Nankin, nor can we wdl Cumdan 
^ubt fmee Jr^ian Gei^rapher, fposikmg of mujl b& 

' *' ’ * ’ ' . the Nankii^, 





the gre^teft River in China,, wlxi^h . certainlf is the 
Kimtg, calls it the River of Cumdan, becaufe it Sows 
through Nankin, the only City that crowns that River, 
which had for feveral Ages been the Seat of the Ein- 
pire. Therefore is this Town called or the 

Southern Court, whereas Fekin fignihes the Northern 
. Court. The Syrians, who wrote the Chinefe Infcription, 
we juft now mentioned, liave another Title for it, and call 
it the Eaftern Court ; and thus this City may have been 
filled hy th.^ Chine/e, and, perhaps, the different Names 
Martin. of Kingling, Moling, Kianle, Kiangning, Kiangnang, and 
Atlas 29. Ingtien, which it has borne under different Royal Fami- 
lies, may import what the Syrians have in their Infcrip- 
tion ; But without entring into this Labyrinth, it is eafy 
to perceive that it was natural enough for the Syrians to 
call it the Eafiern Court 5 for of all the Royal Cities in 
China, it was the moft Eaftward from them who came 
from bythe wayof ®^/. "Lhe magnificent De- 
fcriptions our Authors give of this City can agree with 
no other than Nankin lor was not yet the Seat of 
the Emperor, and even when it was thither transferred, 
Nanki?i did not fade much away till the laft Wars, tlrat it 
was entirely lacked by the 

fheTeJli- Ahulfeia ipthrones the Emperor of China at the City 
of ©f Biju, or Banju, or Bijhu } for this Name is fo often 
Abulieda. varied in the Copies we have of this Author, who lays 
it down in 1 14, that is, . 1 24 Degrees of Longitude, and 
1 7 Degrees of Latitude ; and adds, that it is the.Refidenqe 
of the Fagfur, who, fays he, is the. Emperor of China, 
otherwife Called Fumgage Khan, that is^ Lord of the Coun-' 
try of Tumgage, or Fumga%; that it is an inland City, 
embellifhed with many Gardens,, and that the Inhabi- 
tants have their Water from Wells f th^t it is feme Days 
^ diftant from- the Sea, and five Leagues North-Weft of 

Canfa, and .that- it is incompaifed with Walls, fpr the 
moft part in Ruins. All this he fays from the Iitforma- 
InAlfrag. Hon of a Traveller. , cannot fettle upon what 

75 * City this fhould be, and believes the Eafterns hiay have 
meant Peking Nankin, ^anft, Tamcheu, or even, Pegu. 
But the great Diftance and Difference between thefe Cities 
evince, xh2ilEhnSaid, Ahulfeda, and the other Authors 
cited by that learned Man, can have pointed at no ojther' 
Cityt]imMankini not that the ;Pofiti9n5.^^zz^<sf^^ N,o^, 
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'^^tddin^ zvidiUlugBeig give their City of Biju^ can Be 
a^splied to and even they differamong themfe^^^ 

fome placing it in 124 Degrees, and others in 150; but 
we deduce thus much from the Situation of the City, 
which they fay is fome Days diftant from the Sea, and 
not very far from Canfa, which, tho’ it cannot be faid 
either of Nankin or Pekin, yet it may be more truly re- 
ferred to the former than to the Imter of thefe Cities. 

And this is the more to be regarded, mafmuch as fome 
very accurate Writers have evideEtly demonfbrated, that GolJp- 
of Mezrcif Polo, and the Chmbalig oPth^ pend ad 
Orientals, can be no other than Pekin, tht Pofidoa of Jtlantm 
the onea'nd the other coinciding nicely enough. Sin. 

Among all the different Names Nankin, we do not 
find it was ever cdXltdi Cumdan, and it is very probable 
that this Name is not fpelt exadly by the Chinefe Ortho-* 
graphy; Butit is enough fer us that this Town was 
known by this Name among the Orientals ; and the Con- 
formity of the and Stone, with our two 

Authors, as to the Name of this City , is well worthy our 
Obfervation, and may incontellably confirm what they 
write. ■ ^ ■ 

All that our Authors report of the Magnificence of this 
City is agreeable to the Defcription of Nmkin, in th& 

Relations of the Fathers and 
Our Authors fpeak of the Government of China In Th Go- 
Terms which prove them to have been been no Strangers ^ernmene 
thereto ; for notwithftandng the extraordinary Revolutions ^ Chi 
which havcthere happened within eight hundred Years 
paft, what they % is, in its pricipal Circumftances, 
confirmed by the TelHmony of the later Voyagers. 

They take notice that China was governed by an Em- 
peror, who was fupreme and abfolute over all the Gover- 
nors of Provinces, whom they ftile Kings. The Arabic 
Word, Malec, which theyufe, does not adually import ** 

a King, according to the Senfe and Meaning of thofe who 
wrote contemporarily with our Authors, or in the foliow^^ 
ing times. As the firfi Mohammedan Sovereigns afiumed 
the Title of Kaiifs, or Fkars of God upon Earth, and Suc^ 

<eJfors ^Mohammed ; this {Hie was peculiar to his Defcen- 
dants, or, thofe who pretended fo tobe, in the SequeL 
The enjoyed all Authority, both in Spirituals and 
^Temporals, and no Mohammedan that ere^led. himfelf 
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into a Prince, and particularly after the AhhaJpJs, aiTuhi- 
ed that Title free from Schifm ,• for the Fatemitei 
of and fome other Princes of lefs Note, who pre-? 
fumed to take it on them, were guilty not of De- 
feaion only, but of Schifm alfo, and were rejeaed as 
Heretics by the other Mahommedahs. But thofe who ad- 
hered to the Bulk of Mohammed's F oilowers^ and remained 
m Subjeaion to the Kalif at Bagdad^ and who to this 
Bay call themfelves Sonnisy pretended to no more than 
the Q|p,Iity of Bohan ox Prince, ilfisr/t'c was a Surname 
peculiar to the Branches of the Boyal Family, and was 
granted, as an Honour, to tributary Princes, who ac- 
> knowledged either the Kalifs or the Bdtans. We mufr 

Butch therefore wonder, that thefe Governors of Cities and 

Provinces, who ruled almoft with a fovereign Sway, tho’ 
Chml attbe fame time fubordinate to the Emperor, ihould be 
dignified or Kings, by the Arabs ; and efpecially 

fince our later Travellers ufe the fame Term. Thus 
MarcoFoloy EzxYitx Trigauf, Father Nan^arette, 

Bae- Dutch not only iHle the Princes of the Royal Fa- 

bun. f of Kings, but the Governors alfo ; and 

both the one and the other obferve with our Authors^ that 
Iz.c. 68. are in Subordination to the Emperor, 

befides that Navarette reports the feveral Provinces of 
China to have been formerly fo many Kingdoms. 

Tho Arabs commonly write, that the Emperor of 
is commonly called Bagbun^ tho’, according to the mofr 
ancient of our Authors, they in his Days pronounced it- 
Hift. Berf. Magbun. But others, as Abulfeday and an old Berfian 
In Mss. Author, call him Fa^ur, and pretend this and lumgage^ 
or Tumgaz. Khan to be fynonymous ; and Marco Boh 
calls thofe Kings by the Name or Title oiFanfury who 
preceded the Fariarsy under whom* he went into China. 
They all agree that this Title ligniffes the Bon ofHeaveni 
and our laft Accounts agree as to the Senfe of this Word, 
but infiead of it they give us another, fien^Uy to fignify 
Frig. I 6- the fame thing, and hence, perhaps, the Arabs formed 
r. 1 6 . Na- thdxTumgagey which isotherwife fpelt!5';5^‘/z^^, and after 
var. L i. other ways. 

jc, g.'Mart. We muft not wonder that our two Authors tell us no- 
thing of the Royal Family of the Emperors who reigned 
in their times ; jfor we can reap no manner of Information 
from any other of thjs Arabian Writers, or the Berjtan^ 

whQ 
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itllo «lid not begin to know till towards tlte twelfth 

Century, when the Tartars became Makers of it But 
the total Revolution, mentioned in the fecond Account, 
is the more remarkable, as it f^uares very exaflly with 
what %ve read in the Beginning of Father 

Mas. He fays, that from the Year c c x x before 
Chrik, when the Family of Bana mounted the Throne, 
upon the Deprivation of the Family of ; the Princes 

of the aforefaid Family of Bam mgmd till the Year 
ec L Xi v after Ghrik 5 and that then the Family of Cyjia 
fucceeded, and held the Throne till the Year ccccix of 
the fame^ Then live Kings rofe up againkeach other, 
and commenced the War of the Utai, as it is called. 
Which was carried on till four of thefe Ufai being de- 
feated, theftfth, of the Family of feized on the 

Empire in the Year DCxvnn That in a Ihort time af-. 
towards the Empire was rent into many Faflions, the 
Chiefs of which were called And that at lak the 

Family ofSstTjga rofe to the Empire, and kept it inPof* 
feffion till the Year mcclxviii, when the Tartars 
quite fubverted it, and then it was that Marco Pok en- 
tered China. It follows then, that in the Year ccxxxvt 
of the E ^ yra ^ which is in the Year dcccli of Chrik; 
and that in the Year cclxiv of the former, which is the 
Year n ccc l x x v 11 of the latter, and which are the two 
chief Dates of our Authors ; the Empire of China was 
embroiled by thefe feveral Wars of the Heutai^ and front 
thefe Fadions muk arife the Comparhbn Jhu Zeid makes 
between the Divifion of the Chinsfe Monarchy and that 
of Alexander^ which, however, happens to be as inac- 
curate as every thing elfe the Arabs and pcrfians write 
concerning that great Macedonian. This may be fafft- 
pent to evince that our Authors had been well informed 
of thefe great Events, and that they confcquently may 
daim our Belief, in feme other points, which cannot ba 
fo happily made out 

What our Authors write of the Government of China, 
as being a metropolitan City, orthe Capital of a Province^ 
is dikinguikied ftom others, by five Trumpets of extraor- 
dinary Size, is not altogether confirmed by our modern 
Accounts ; but it is, however, a thing to be found in 
Ibme Authors, and may, it is likely, have beenobferved 
ivhen this Mark of Dignity was in beings 



Drum. The Drums they relate to have been in each City, 
L,i^Ci6* to this Day Enligns of Diftinflion. Na^varrette writes^ 
that at Nankin^ then the Royal City, tliere was a Drum’ 
for each Tribunal ; that it is beaten to call the Magifirate^ 
to Council ; arid that the Drum belonging to the Supreme 
Council is covered with the whole Hide of an Elephant,’ 
and that they beat it with a great Piece of Wood which 
hangs by Ropes. Martini relates, that before each Go- 
vernor’s Palace, there are two fmall Towers with muhcal 
Inftruments and Drums, which are beaten when the Go- 
vernor gees out, or comes in, or takes his Seat. Fathef 
Magalhaes fpeaks of tliat at Pekin, as of unufiial Bulky 
being no lefs than thirty fix Foot in Circumference. 

All the Cities are fquare, as is obierved by the Fathers 
Trigdui, Martmi, “Navarette, and many others. 

Our Author tells us the Governors of the great Ci- 
ties are called Difu ; that thofe of the fmaller Townsy 
which Father calls Cities, zx^Pufa7ig\ that the 

Eunuchs are titled Pukan, and the fupreme J udge of each 
City, La^'fii-ma-mak-^van ; and confeis that they know 
not how to delineate thefe Titles in Arabian Chara£l:ers.; 
Pinto. Now, we £nd Traces of thefe lame Names in our late 
Purch. Voh Relations ; for Tt^igaut calls one of the principal Magi- , 
211 ,^^ 276 , 11^2-tes iouta 7 ny the fame the Dutch call tonta?ig, in their, 
jf. 319. ^ Emba%. PiA\CTMarti7iz ohkxvts 2liO,thdXinJunnan^ 

AtLp.ig^. there are certain Lords called who are inveked. 

with an abfolute Power ; and, according to Magalhaes,. 
the Princes of the Province dijunnan, ^eichu, ^amjl, 
and Sutchuen, are called Puquon or Pufu. The fupreme 
Magifhate of Cities and Provinces is ftill called Lipu, 
whence, to all appearance, the Arabs formed their Difu^, 
or Cifu, which is hill a confiderable Dignity. 

Eunuchs. In the fame modern Writings, we read alfo of Eunuchs 

ihvefted with the moft important Polls, and particularly 
P. 1 29. employed to receive the Culloms in Cities. Father Ma?- . 

tini mentions him of Hankin, as a great Officer i and 
Father ^rigaut mentioHs him of Linjing, who wa^ fent to 
itceive the King’s Revenues, and of another \Vho fu- 
Purch. perintended the Shipping. Father Diego de Pantpja de- 
353 * Icribesthe Pomp of the Eunuch Mathan,^ in a Letter of 
His ; and Father frigaut informs us there is a great Num- 
ber of Eunuchs, who are fo made by their own Fathers; 
^os cafirdnt quattt plurimi^ ut inter regks Famulos afz-- 
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'htmerdn quemtt^ nam fraur bos, alii Regi iion fdniu-^ 

'iantiir, 'nec & mnftUis Junt, nec cum eo colloquuntut, quin 
itm tota fere regni admimfiratio in femi~>virorum 7nam^ 
bus wfattir. In,, fine, Father Martini in his Fliitoiy g i ^ 
of tkQ'"'''Tariar'Wgrs, fays, that the Emperor Tianki ' 

Tailed his Eunuch G7m to fo mighty a pitch of Power, 
that he ruled the Empire with an arbitrary Authori- 
ty, putting to death, and depriving of their Offices all 
fuch as were not agreeable to him. 

What our Author adds of the little Bell hung in 
each Palace, for thofe who defired to be righted by the ' 

Emperor, or the Sovereign Magiftrate, when they could 
not obtain Jiillice at the Inferior Tribunals, is grounded 
upon a very ancient Gufiom, which is to be feen in 
Father Martini^ Life of the Emperor Tvi^., who reigned 
MM c evil Years before ChHfi ; “ He lent a ready Ear 
to all thofe who offered to adviie him concerning 
his Duty ; and ordered a Bell, a Drum, a Table 
of Stone, a Plate of Iron, and of Lead to be fixed at the 
Gate of his Palace, caufmg Proclamation at the fame 
time to be made^ That all Perlbns of underhand- 
ing and approved Charadfer might ihike upon any 
of thefe Iniiruments, each of which was appropriated 
to particular Gales. They rang the Bell for what re- 
** garded Juhice ; they beat the Drum for what con- 
cerned the Laws, or Religion ; they ftriick upon the 
Leaden Plate when they wanted to ipcak on Mat- 
ters of State ; upon the Stone Table, for Wrongs 
committed by the Magiferates; and on the Plate of 
of Iron, for Frifoners.” 

^ — — . — ^ p.^z. 

* Eos fui tjfficii fid admonitum nprehendmmt mn mi- 
neri fadlitate audlvit, quam, ut Sinka phrefi utar,Mqud 
duitfumfiuk, UhtL ante fores Eaiatii car, ipemam, tpripa- 
•num^ tivjdlam lapideam, ferream, ^ plumhea?n appendi 
juj/i*, addito EdiSio, pso doills pi'ohis qui de 

re uliqua momndmn Tmperatorc,n dticerent., petefim fJhai^ 
ex his infru mentis illud pidjandi, quod cuique cmifarum ' 

gene?'! efet defilnatum. ^i jujdtia con fult u?fi ihant, fere f 

campana : qui legihus ac religioni, tympmo edebant Jo- 
mint : ft regni negotia fireni, taheliam phmheam ft in 
jzmee a Magijhatibus illat<€, laptdeam, ft de eareere 
mmulis quere ice, f err earn pulfahmt, 

„ d: ■ 
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He adds, tliat this Emperor one day role wice irom 

Table, and that another time he went tnnce out ot 
the Bath to give Audience to thofe who requeiled it 
by thefe Signak. This fame Cuftom ftiU lurviv® un 
according to Father Couflu, who in his C.^- 
nologicel Abridgment iays 

« erefted a Dram and a Bed at his Palace Ga-tfi 
“ the Sound of which he went out to give Audience 
« to his Subjeas, and this fame Cuftom iubhfts to this 

Tte Chine fe ftill build much after the fame manner 
defcribed by our Author; for the Mide of their Hou.es 
is Wood, and they particulaily make uie of tnc 
hoe or iplit Gane for their Partitions, which the/ do 
otSr w^their Varnilh or Ghe Cii, the Compohtion 
of whidi they have hitherto kept to ‘hemfelves , lo 
that we cannot 

he fays they make it of Hemp-feed. Their Houles, 
fays F&tker Martini, are not , magnihcen^ but taeyaie 

, ^ ot-iri than ours, i Hey are not 
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The aneient Cuftom of keeping a Watch Watchmen 

ls[igl*t lipon a very lofty Tower, to beat a Bnim as to look out 
Signal when tliey faw Fire break out in any Houfe, Fm*. 
is a "proof of the dread they have always had of Fires Atlas Bin. 
in their great Cities. It is even Death for tliePerfbn ?. 17. 
to vrnore Negligence a I''ire is 'owing, becaufe^ of the . 

Bsr'oev of Jp'tading among^ lb rniieli Wood. L.z.i}. 

CO PAo takes Notice of this lame Cuibm in Jiis De- ^-5/ 
fcriptloii of IpF-infP:, and, fays, 'they ^ there watch vevery 
Night for fcTtr of Fire, beeaiife , mok ofthd 'buildings 
are' of' Wooil a a.ncl that the Watch ftrike upon Bafons 
\Go?igs] or great Boards, to give Notice thereof to the 
City. ■ ■ ' 7 . ■ ' ' ' ■ 

Some Alterations may have happened in their Mar- 
riages, and we are not exacliy inforrned'of their- 'No- ■ ^ 
tions' of Relation or Parc-Dtage. ' Father frigknt reports, . ■ 

they ' are not ' very fcrupiilous in obferving the Degrees.^’ 
of Com'ancpjinity on the Mothers fide 5 but they are 
very cajdous of marrying any Perfon that happens to 
have thfxr own Surname, tho’ in no degree related to 
them ; this is obferved by tire other Writers, and Fa- p, 
ther Ccupht has not foigot it in his Ahridgmciit. 

In our Authors days there were public Couriers in feve- Couriers 
ral Parts of rlie Mohammedan Empire. Some ofthefe went c^nJhorfi'u 
on Foot, as the Cuilom tlili is in the Othmmi [Ottomaii] * AccoLint 
Empire. vviiCi’c all the Soltan’s orders arc conVk.yed by P' ^ 

Olacs ui'rooimcn, who being fxed at certain Stations, 
make incredible difpatcli. The fame there were in 
Chhm ; and. if we may believe Father there 

arc JKu the fame, di.rofed at each Stone, a Stone 'con- 
taining ten CtjAAfi Furlong or one of our Leagues, who 
forward the Dih^atches of the King and Governors. 

Moreover, it appears by the I'ciHmcny of Abti Zdd^ 
that they had Poit-Hovies, or at leaH hlules; for tlie 
W'ori Bsrid has this figniiication, and has. for a long 
while litren very much in ufe, to lignlfy Horfe Pof.s. 

The Arabs made ufe of thcic upon many important 
Occaficns, jull in the fame manner as in other Places, 
but with this difference, that as Polls were originally 
fet up for Public Affairs only, they were applied to 
no other ufos among the Mohammedans^^ and the fame 
it was among the Chine fe. Father Martini 
Chhm^ that at txaj eighth Stone, which aids a Day^si’ . ■ , 
d 2 r Journey, 



Tourney ! there are Royal Public-Houfes called Cu^ 
for the Accommodation of^emors and 
Muriftrates, who are there entertained at the King s 
SfSterfend but a Letter before them; and tha 
tSre they are furniflted with Carriages, and m'ery otlmi 
SSncyrwhich comes pretty near to the 

'^^MliTIVays. that in his time, there werePofts in 
and that they were fettled from tin ee Miles to 
Ite wS which is much the fame Diftance allowed 
bv FmhetWrisi.- that thefe Places were vifited once 
Tantl that the Notaries or Clerks wrote 
dm^ the Name ofeach Meitenger, the Days of their 

yTuflice the Severity of their Tribunals, and many oAei 

^ J^Jts of the CfcV/^ Polity- J 

tinn Thofe who have periifed the M«sd<.rn iiccounia 
nf China will perceive that our Ar^s are not much 
fut of the way \n what they write of the iame. A 11 Bu- 
•fmefs is there tranfaftedby Petition, and in V^iitin^, 
?^rTi Aierwas feverely adminiftred m former Days, a 
f blf imh iS of which we have in the Story of the 
f Salman Merchant, who demanded and obtained 
Juftkfagainft the Eunuch, though the Emperors Fa- 

’'°?ut it feems that this ancient Severity is ill obferved in 
thek lafer times ; for whereas, our Authors affirm, 
RobbeSwere puniffied with Death without any hopes 
’ of Reprieve, Father ^rlgaut acquaints us, that, m 
’■ iijc time they were only condemned to the Cdlics, 
f.vpn aft« mW Repetitions of their Crime 5 and that 
for the firft Commiffioa they only branded them with a 

^°ThePmhhment of the Bamboo viss alfo in his time, 
inftl^d fo tS llighteft Offences, and almoft without 
a7y to, quite the Reverfe of the ancient Ulages ; 
;> bul oSthors agree with the Mode^, m what regards 
the Seventy and Manner thereof; and that the Cnmmal 

'itfl violent a degree, that it often deprived him of Lift. _ 
f,: wSe Emperor Fenius, who firft appointed this kind 
of PttiuHinient, isfteadof another infinitely moreouef 
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dF cutting tlie Criminal into Pieces. And hence, polfi- 
Ely it is, that our Authors fay, the Chmefe are lUch 
as were executed, which we do not read in our modern. 

Accounts, and feems to Be quite inconfiilent with the 
Folitehefs. We are told indeed, by Father M«r- 
that the Emprels Vibrn^ Wife to Kieu^ the iV'ero of 
Cbma,^who' began his Reign i8i S Years before Chrid, 
ate human Flelli ; but it is unnatural to fuppofe fo deteJk- 
foie an Example could prevail into a Cudom, in a Country 
fo abundantly produftive of every thing good for Food. 

Marm Fohj however, relates that in the Province of 1. 1. c. 4.S. 
Xandu, they had this horrid Practice, and that when a 
Ferfon is fentenced to death, they drefs him and eat his 
FkCh ; and %s alfo, that in the Kingdom of Concha^ L UC. 55. 
they eat the Flefli of thofe who die a violent death, and 
pariicularly of their Enemies llain in Battel. 

The manner how the Emperor and the Kings or Go- 
vernors, who. reprefent him, appear in public, is pretty 
much like what we are told of the fame by our lated 
Accounts, wherein are many Deferiptions of the Frocef- 
fionof a Mandarin: His Train is very numerous, and 
he is attended by a great number of GfEcers under Arms* 

EhriHie is preceded by fome with large where-, 

w'ith they make much luch a Noife as the Ghridians of 
the Le^zuwf make with the Boards they life iiiilead of 
Bells : Every body mull: Hop to do him Honour, and 
thofe on Horfeback muH difmount ; nay, according to 
%'igaut^ every one withdraws into his Houfe. ^ Many L i . c. 9* 
other Enfigiis of Dignity there are, fays he, to diftin- 
guidi the MagiHrates; Streamers, Chains, Cenfers, 
and a numerous Guard, who, by the Noife they make, 
difperfe the Croud. So great a Veneration do they re- 
quire, that thefe Noifes are no fooner heard, even in 
the moH crouded Streets, but eveiy Soul difappears, 
every body withdraws.’’ As for the Emperor and 
Viceroys, they agree with all our Travellers, that it is 



* Smt alia per mult a dignitatis ornamenfa^ Magi^ra^ 
tmmque injlgnia, wxilla^ catena^ thmihula, BateUi<* 
iiunfreqitensy cujus clamorihus arcetun in z}uts iurha^ IS 
taut a efl eorum z;en 'eratia^ ut in wicis etlam frequtntiJJimU 
pemo CGmpareat^ fed fsiedant ad hos ejulatu^ omms. 






ieldom they appear in public, and tliat, not till they liava 
put tiieir Guards under Arms, and poir.ed diem in the 
Avenues of the main Streets j and tivat formerly they ne- 
ver ftirred out but in dole Litters, of v’-hich they carried 
many at a time, that it might not be known in whidi 
the prince rode. This is an ancient Cmlom iince, the 
Emperor let the f ril Example of it, mmxl Years 
before Chrife. reiates of the Emperor, that, 

^ “ Y/lieu he moves they fhut all the Doors in the Streets 
through which he is to pals, that every body keeps 
within Doors, fo that not a Soul is to be ieen, and 
that the Perfon who fhould fliew his Head, would he 
moil feverdy cliaftifcd. ’’ 

Our .:Yat] lors tell us that the Emperor s Revenues pro- 
vene from a Poll Tax, which is levied only upon Men, 
from eighteen Years to eiglity, and tliat, in propoitioi^ 
to their Wealth : That Salt and Tea pay Duty alio to 
the King, and that Land is unburdened by any Tax. 

, But if you confult Father Mart bn ’s. Efiimates of what 
each Province pays to the Emperor of Chlna^ you 
will perceive that Matters are very much altered % 
for they each pay very conhderabie Ihdbiitcs in Silk, 
Cotton, Stuifs, Provifions for his Table, and his Stables. 
Sait is Hill taxed in part, but Tea is clear; and this Ga- 
belle or Duty mull be of very old handing, fince King 
Venms, who reigned 179 Years before Chrift, took it 
olF 5 but it was foon put on again. Father ^rigaut ob- 
fer\'’es, that in his time it brought great Sums into the 
Imperial Coffers; but atprefent, according to Na^arette^ 
Commodities pay no Duties, and the main branches of 
the Revenue are the Land-Tax, Poll Tax, and the Du- 
ties upon Salt, Silk, Stuffs, and a Tax upon Houfes. 
He fays the Imperial Revenue exceeds fixty Millions, 
clear of all charges; and Father Martini who dckaxids 
tp particulars, runs it up to a higher amount- Thefe Ex- 
aggerations were the caufe vchy Marco Polo was nick- 
named Mejfer Marco and even Tome bid Co- 

pies of his Book, are intitled, 11 MilHone, Na^varette 
talks of above a hundred Millions. 


^ Las puertas ue las cajas por enyas calks ha de pajfat 
fe cierran de todas^ y la gent e fe recogei de fuerte que ?iiun 
alma fe y B fe mera^ recibiera granjitlimo cadko^ 
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\ Alt' the' Momy carrent in' C/jha, is Ml Copper, and 
mzxly of of om liards 'Qt Farthings, andfhaped 

m om Autliors deferibe- ■ The Jrah call them Fa/us, 
,w]iiclif.griifies their Copper Money, and is derived from 
F^//is, which had much the fame Signification in the 
lower Empire. It has a Hole in the middle that it may 
be firuiig, in wliicli manner they make up their Sums. 

It is ratiier a made Metal than Copper, and for Colour 

is not unlike onr Sols 'with Chinefi Charaders on one 

fide only, that having one fide quite flat, they may be 

the more conveniently fining. Thefe Pieces are to be 

feen in many Cabinets, and you have a reprefentatlon of 

them, in Fansermer's Travels; but he has nnade the 

Hole round, whereas it ihould be fquare, which is bet- ^ 

ter adapted to keep them fieady. In out Second Jmsint 

we are told, that a thoufand of thefe Pieces are woith 

z Dinar of Gold, which isexadly equal, in Weight, to 

the half Pijiok of Spain. It appears therefore that the 

■Jf^ahsy who have always been fubtle Traders, and who 

had of this Money at kept it down at a ve^ low 

Value, and at much lefi than it ought to have been in pro-* 

portion to the Standard of the Chine/e Gold and Silver, 

as it is now allowed by our Merchants ; the Gold at ^ » 

forty two per Ounce, and the Silver at fifty nine 

Sols, eight Deme}’s. 

Both ancient and modern Authors are agreed upon the 
Prohibition, which presents Gold or Silver from being 
coined in China ; and Father Martini, in the Life of 
nius, who reigned 179 Years before Clmfi, exprdlesium- !h 
felf thus. “ Their Kings have never allowed Gold or 

Silver to be coined into Money, thereby to obviate 
d4 the 

^ Nunquam corum Fegihus placuif ns el argent e&tn cudinsel 
miream monetam, fraudls quilms ijfa g€7is ajfueta, IticrD 
que fagacijjtma, pr^cunsentilms. Solo ponder e argenti njel 
miri ajalorem expen dimt, quatenus quidque ndjlum pu^ 

Tum’ve Jit, accuratljjime digmfeunt. ^uanquam auro nun'* 
quam utunfur ad €mendum,.. quippe quod non pecuniafn fed 
mcrce7?t efTe dlcunt* Hinc autem fit ut af'gentum conthmo 
quafi ior?7ie72to fiihjaceat, & in mlnutififinmfrufia, farea 
J'orcipe ad hoe apta difringatur — Cupnmotmr^-Mm^tAm 

u 


I- 





tlie tiniverfal Frauds of die Nation, fo greedf of Xun 
ere. They take Gold and Silver by Weight, and 
know perfectly well whether it be fine or not. Ne- 
verthelefs they fometimes purchafe with Gold, but 
then it is reckoned as a Commodity, not as Money s 
whence it is that Silver is perpetually chopped to 
pieces, with a kind of Sheers contrived on purpofe. 
But they have a long time had Copper-Money, which 
this Emperor brought to a better and more comraodi- 
ous Form ; and allowed it to be coined all over the 
Empire, provided it was good. For till this time it 
was iiriick no where but in the Palace, to the great 
Gain of the Emperor, but to the great Inconvenience 
of the People, because of the difficulty and length of 
the ways. He ordered ii into a round Form, with a 
fquare Hole in the middle, that it might be tong 
‘ the more conveniently. It is commonly marked with 
four Charaders, which tell the Name of the Empe- 
ror, and die Value of the Piece. Father frigau§ 
wuites to the fame Purpofe, and adds, that the fame 
thing is obferved to this Bay ; and the fame is repeat*, 
ed by Martini in the beginning of his Chine fi Atlas. 

The fine Earth mentioned by our Author, muft be 
that wherewith the Forcelane is made, particularly in 
the Terrkory of Taocheu, the fecond City of the Pro* 
vince of Kiangjti and is brought from the City of Hoie- 
cheu, in the Frbvince of NaMBn, where they cannot 
work it up, as much as they have of it, which is thought 
to be owing to a difference in the Waters. Almok all 
this Ware in China, is made in the Town oiFeuIoang^ 
by clumfy Country Fellows. They make fome of it 
yellow, which is fet apart for the Emperor. Great 

f multo jam temfore hubuere, quam hie hnperator ad me* 
itorem commodioremqtie for mam rea)oca‘vit, ac concejjii infu* 
per ut ubique, modo fine fraude, in toto imferio cuderetur, 
'Nam ante hcec temfora fiehat hoc in fi>Ia regia, magm 
quidem Imferatorum quafiu fed majors poptihriim incom* 
modo, propter difiicultates iihierum lA difiantiam locorum* 
MQnetf:^ formam rotundam ejfe ^'ohiit, in snedio quadra* 
pim foramen, qua facilins fJum infereretur. Infignitur 
quatimr pkrumque Uteris, nomen IniperuUrls^ ^.mpofi.* 
ffm njahrem fignifdantlbuu 
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Ijwantkies of it are alfo in tlie Province 
«iccording to frigmit and. Martini, Among the Articles 
©f a noble Prefent fent to Nuroddin hy Saladin^ foon 
alter he became Mailer of Mgfpiy mmlion is made 
of a Service of €Una Ware, conhUing of forty Pie- 
ces.': . . . 

What is in the fatae place faid of their way of treat- 
ing the Merchants they admitted into their Dominions, 
is not altogether conformable to t he prefent ! Pra£lice 5 
but by our lafl Accounts, and particularly by the Dutch 
Emhaffy, we may perceive they have been very cauti- 
ous how they iuHered Strangers to enter among them. 

^' Trigaut infmuates’that in his time it was cullomary to 
fend the Emperor whatever was moll curious in the 
Country. And their manner of vifiting and Hopping 
the Goods, and even the Preients the Dutch carried wkk 
them into China, is very agreeable to what we are told 
by our two Authors. 

As for their Funerals, they are almoll ftill the fame 
as formerly. Martini relates that they Hill mourn three 
Years for the Death of their Fathers, during which they 
abilain from ail public Bufinels, and the Magiilrates 
from their Employs. That they exprefs their Grief^ 
not by the coarfenefs of their Drefs only, but that they al- 
fo change their Table Service, their Bed, their Place, their 
Food, i;.f*eir manner of writing, their ways of (peaking, their 
Paper, their Ink, and their Name ; and then they put on 
w^hke. They mourn three Years by way of Acknowledg- 
aneiit to their Parents, who adminiHred to all their Wan^ 
and Imbecilities, during the three firil Years of their Infan- 
cy, and Father Trigaut iias the veiy fameCuioms deferibed 
by o\ir Author. ^ Children oftentimes keep the dead 
Bodies of their Parents three or four Years, lliutdng 
them up in ColEns, which they do over with their 
Varnilh in fuch a manner that no olFenfive Smell can 
come forth; and during all this time they fet Meat 
before them jail as if they were alive. ” 

^ Non raro filii parentum cada^vera feretro mclufic 
^d tres quafmraje mnos domi ajfer^ant, Juo enim illo pel- 
iucido hitumene iia rimas ilinunt, ut minime feetorem 
trev^fmittant. ^0 tempore in fmgulos dies, cihum illk 
fmmque of^runt^ non Jkus ac ft [upereffent^ 

^ ^ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ : ' 
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REMARKS 

This Gti'ftom of fetting IVieat and Drink, before thciif 
Deadj which Zezd harps npon 1 • Is to this Day the 
Pradice and,, by fauermer^ ,is a Giiilom .hill i.ii ibroe 

with the at 

The Expencer. the Cbhiefe aie fbll at in b-irying 
, their Parents, are very extraordinary ; ibr they ti':em 

into' Coffins of a precion.s Wood, w.!iich’ coil 

two. tlioivra.nd ■C.rowiis. They invite all tneir Relations 
-and Friends to pay their lail ^Duties to the departed 
Perfon, during the -time the Eody is in ths Cc.ffi.a,., and 
•expend great Quantities ofprecljus Perfaines, h'hiwxTSj^ 
and other difFerent Things, which thOiC Vvho come, ohhr 
as a Sacrifice to the Soul of their dectafed Frieni or 
Relation. They light up Tapers, an<.l they ibnietiines 
burn rich Stuffs, under a Notion of fending thera to the 
dead Man ; All tliis mull; naturally ca'.'^Ra vuit Expence, 


without reckoning the Funeral Froceihon, wiicn they* 


have always a great Number of Bonzes, Mindreis, and 
Mourners. 

All the Chimfe can write and read ; this Is co.nlirnied 
by the conmen Concurrence of all Autho.rs, ancient and 
modern ^ and what is laid aftemards, that all Bufmefe 
is tran{aei.ed in Writing, is, to all Appearance, -the chief 
Reafon thereof. Mart mi attributes this to the Emperor 
Sbvenmsy who began his Fteign 73 Years before Glirift, 
and the Reafon alledges for it, w'as to the end that 
Judges might the more maturely weigh the Cafes 
brought before them, and might not be confounded by 
die Noife and empty Babble of the Parties concerned. 
All Accounts agree in what is faid of the great number 
of their public Schools, which is fb muck the greatciv 
as one Mailer cannot infirud above three or four Scho- 
lars. 

What our Authors obferve of the Subfifiance the poor 
receive from the Emperor’s Granaries in times of a ge- 
neral Dearth, is very remarkable, and Marco Fok ex- 
prefies himfelf in almoil the lame Terms, He fays that 
at fuch times, the Emperor cIaim.s no du.es, but, on t]|e 
contrary, adminiilers to the Wants of his Subjeds, and 
fupplies them with Corn for their Subllilance, and to 
low their Ground. "J’hat to this purpofe the great Kbajz 
in times of Plenty, buys up great Quantities of Corn^ 
y/hich he keeps in Store-Houfe for three or four Years 

together 
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togetlier/and tMtiix tim,es of lie fells it out at 

Co"' low a rate, that ^ lie.,,, a Price, 
wliicli would piircliafe ' but one of the fame at Market. 

In the fame Author you may read alfp of the veij 
.extraordinary Alms, the great Khan^ who was then Em- 
peror of Chlfia^ gave to the Poor, which as 
avc’ E, drew on a Debt, many Millions of which, do 
dill ly heavy upon the Emperor’s Houfehold. 

Wliat is 'laid by our Authors, of their Behaviour to Mamisr of 
foreign Merchants, may have been formerly the cafe, recei'ijtng 
and their Cuilom of fearching all their Goods, and of Merchants 
tailing tliem as a Pledge, is obferved by feveral Writers. 

Jofepj 3 ctrbaro, who m&i z Tartar bom China P, 107, 

Court of Perjia, fays, that the Merchants, immediately 
upon their Arrival, carry their EiFefts to Ware-Houfe, 
and, thofe, wliofe Bufinefs it is, coming to learch them, 
and finding any thing that may be acceptable tp the 
Piince, t.^ke it and pay for it in other Goods. 


ILLUS* 
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O UR two Authors agree with the moil fincerc 
Travellers, as to the great abun dance of every 
thing necelTary for Life, or that can admniiler 
to Luxury in the Country of China. It produces Wheat, 
JRke, and many other forts of Grain ii it produces Apples, 
Pears, Quinces, Lemons, Citrons, Moufds or Indian Figs 
ox Banands, Sugar-Canes, Figs, Grapes, Cucumbers, 
Citmhy Walnuts, FlfiacUdsy Plumbs, Abricots, Send- 
ees, Coco-Nuts, and even Almonds, according to our 
Author ; but therein he varies from Martin^ who ob- 
ferves that there are no Almonds in China^ nor Olives, 
which is confirmed by other Authors. 

They have all forb of Cattle, and particularly Beads 
of Service. Many Horfes they ha^^e, but, formerly they 
were not to compare with the Arabs ; and indeed till the 
lad Conqueft by the Tartars^ who brought great numbers 
of their Horfes into China, the Chhiefa Cavalry was of 
no worth ; for their Plorles could not bear the figltU nor 
^ven the Neighing of th^ Tartar Breeds 

■ 'Om^, 
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Oiir Authors fey there are no Elephants in Chind^ At!, Sin* 
Wliich jniift be underftood of the Provinces they knew, p. 183. 
%vhere, in trutli, there are none. Father Mmtmi writes, 
that they begin to be met wich at Nmnin^^ in the Pro- 
vince of where the Inhabitants afe them for 

War and for Carriage. Some there are alfo in the Pro- 
vince Qiyimnau', nor is it a wonder that thefe Crea- 
tures, who fo fwarm in the Indies^ 
feoiild fti aggie hither. 

All our Travellers report with our Authors, that there 
are no Lions in China i ^TrigaEt, Martini, and ma- 
ny others, affirm: But as it would be endlefs to infxft 
upon every particular of this kind, the following ^Re- 
in arks ihall be coiifined to what our Authors fey of two 
very rare and extraordinary Animals, the Unicorn, and 
That which yields Musk. 

By the Wordor /?A^i'//< 32 ^z^’^Unicorn, we underdaiida The Vu> 
Creature, which the and other Orientals, call mn, 

Karkmdan, the fame with the Monoceros of the Ancients * 

Our Author fays he is much fmaller than the Ele- 
plumt ; that froiu the Neck downwards he is not unlike 
a Bufflar ; that his Ploof is not cloven ; and that his fora 
Legs are all of a piece and jointlefs, wliich feems incre- 
dible, and to contradid what both Ancients and Moderns 
Lave told of his SwiftneCs. He adds that the lowing of 
the Uaiicorn, ds between the lowing of the Ox, and the 
Cry of the Camel. Now Father yeronvno Loho, and 
other Jefuits, who have lived fomc Years in Ethiopia, 
aver they have feen of tliefe Creatures in the Province 
of Jgaos, in the Kingdom of Bamota^ and deferibe them 
to tiiis Elied : This Creature is about as big as a middle- 
fized Horfe, of a dark brown, with a black Tail and 
Main, the Main Ihort and thin. They add that in other 
parts of this feme Province, they few others with a thic- 
ker and longer Main, and with a ilrait Plorn of five 
Palms in length, and of a whitiffi call ; and that they 
are eternally in the Woods, being very timorous, and, 
never venturing themfelves abroad in open places. Fa- 
ther Lobo relates that many of the Fortugnefc had feen 
them zMoin Ethiopia, and that from the tops of Rocks, 
they difeovered them paffing along in Plerds in the Val- 
leys of the Province of Nanina: and this he attelied 
m Mr. yoiuardf who few him at Litbsn in the Year 


MDCLXVIi 



S%' E Jvl A. R K. 

*^bis^vho!e MDCLxV-it>-;He told Mm that fame were wMte, Mel d- 
.Jmunt is thers Baf , with a white Horn in the Forehead a Yard 
iff long; and that he had a Colt of this fame kind 

m the 4 . that lived but eight or ten Days, ibr want of its Dam 
*vciL of to luck. 

Theve- What the Nuhian GeogM^ber writes of .this Animal, 
iiof^ is almoil wholly taken from our two Authors, with fome 
ColUBion Additions, as the Cuftom is with the A rahs^ W'ho feldom 
cf Voyages* tranferibe a Paifage exadly, but are for ever adding what 
they find eifwhere- Moii of their Authors tell wonders 
of this Creature, though perhaps from a very {lender 
J?!? Theve- Knowledge of him. The Teftimony aifo oi Cofmas th.6 
hot’j Cob Monk, in his Chrijltan Topography muil not be omitted. 
ieB* 'Vol i. This Writer owns he never iaw the Unicorn himfelf, but 
alTures us he faw four Erais Figures of him iji the King 
of Ethiopia's Fsihcc^ adledthe/ozir To^zvers; that they 
told him this Creature was terrible and untradable ; and 
that when he was clofely puriued by the Hunters, and 
on the brink of falling a Prey to them, he would throw 
himleif down Precipices, and fall upon his Horn, which 
ilood all the Shock of the Fall. To this Creature he ap- 
plies many padages in Scripture. 

In A^ifehn de Boot's Trsadfe, you have the chief of 
the Obfervations made upon the Unicorn by the Anci- 
ents. He remarks tliat the Name Monoceros, which cor- 
refponds with the Name Unicorn^ is common to five dif- 
ferent Animals ; the Indian Beezsesy deferibed by Pliny ; 
the Rhimcer os i an Animal of a particular Genus \ the 
Wlonoteros of Pliny, of the hze of a Horfe, with the Head 
of a Stag, the Feet of an Elephant, and the Tail of a 
wild Boar ; the Indian Als of the lame 'Pliny 5 and the 
Oryx with a fplit Horn, often mentioned by Ariftofle^ 
JElian, and the other Naturalifts. 

Ail thefe feveral Creatures have but one Florn, and 
what the curious preferve under the Denomination of die 
Uniconfs Horn, may be the Spoil of one or other of 
thefe kinds ; but to thefe we may alio add, the Horns 
of the Nothern Fifh, called Morfs, which are of ex- 
traordinary length ; and the Horns alfo of the Sea-Cozo,. 
who fometimes comes to land, and is deferibed by Marti- 
nL Moll of our modern Writers will have it that the Horns 
in our Cabinets are not of the Unicorn, but the Teeth 
©fthisFiili, in the North prticularly ; or elfe fome of 

thofe 
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folTil Horns defcribed by BoM i whence 
inn.ny have pronounced t!iere are no 'true Unicorns 
Horris, and that we mull; fearch the Sea for tliele long-, 
horned Creatares, rather than the Land. laBereyre 
Account of Greenland, you have on this Head many 
curious Obfemtions, which were communicated to him 
by Ifhrvihiu By them it i' dsiriGiiilrated that.tkefc Horns 
ha ve ail the Marks of theTeethoi^a Fifli the 
cad a Narkmly the fame, perhaps, our Authory calls a 
J/h/; that they are carious at the Root, almoft like rot- 
ten 'I'crth ; a’ld that the Sea throws up great ^antities 
of th -ei .:::«cn tvic Chores, a plain Proof that they come 
f» cm lui Ini.,., Jtam t : d-.e V. atcr. ' In the fame Book you 

; Imvc a Pvcpredntation 01* the ofthis 'Fiih, and 

thchh iv,ho"hm'e treaiad of lee-Iand concux-wkli the-Qbfer- ■ 
vaCions of ‘"'h-ndae. But all tliis can only prove, that moil ^ 
of the Eorns fuppoied to come irom the Unicorn are- die ■ 
Sydls cf a Fild, rot that there is no fuch Creature as we 
have a Notion of .v uen we mention i;hc Unicorn, in Scrip- 
ture called Recm I where alfb he is frequently let forth as 
an Animal rare to be lecii, vigorous, and wonderfully Beet 
and drong. Thus almoll is it that the Jrabs zmi FerJtans 
expred thcmielves of tiiciv Karkandan, Lmis Barthema -R* 
fays he dw two at 3 feccay lent tiiither as a Prefent from the 
King 01 Eibkpia ; Since therefore wc have fome credible 
Authors, who profefs to iiave ieen this Creature, andlince 
our Jrab even fay that they have eaten of his Fleili, we 
feeni to want foinetiiing more than bare Conjedureto fli- 
lisfy us, with ibme of the Moderns, thatthere never were any 
otlierlJiiicoms than the Narhuah 5 for this Fifh is as uncom- 
mon in the Eait, as theUnicorn is in the North and tiieWelL 
Tliofe who would be more amply informed ''of what 
the Ancient'S have written concerning the Unicorn, may 
£nd their Words moil faithfally cited by Bochart in 
his Eieroxoicon, as alio fome Pailages from Arahiait 
Writers concerning the iame, and particularly from D/sr-' 
muiy whom he calls Demb\ who being but a late Author, 
feeing he died in the Year mccccv, has compiled all that 
had been iaid by thofe who went before him. You have 
alfo a great Number of curious Obfen^ations upon the 
lame. Subjed in fhomas Barfholinus\ DiHertation, printed 
■m.Fadua in the Year mdcxlv , as well as in that of 
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. REMARKS 

Our ’Authors thought, widi Ibme of the 
that Ambergreefe grows like a Plant [at the Bot- 
tom of the Sea, and that it is thrown on the Shore 
by the Swell; and that pieces of it are to be found in 
the Belly of Whales. The olddlof them having firk ob- 
ferved, that among the Maldives they found Lumps 
of Ambergreefe of extraordinary Size^ adds, that it 
was allb found in fmaller pieces^ almod in the Form of 
Plants torn up ; that in Storms it was forced up from the 
Bottom ; that the Wave wafhed it to the Shore, and that 
there it is found in the Form of a Muihroom orTnifHe. 
The other fays, that the beft of it is found upon the Coail 
the Country of Zinge, that is of the Caf res 
on the Bail Coail of and even on the Coail of 
Arabia y That the Negroes train up Camels to go along 
fhore with them by Moon-light; That theie Camels 
know the Amber, and when they difcovered any, 
bend their Knees, that tiieir Mailer may pick it up ; 
That there is another fort of Ambergreefe, which 
^ floats upon the Surface of the Sea ; That a great Filh of 
the Whale-kind fwallows it^ and immediately dies; and 
tliat when the Negroes fee him dead upon the Water 
they know that he has Amber in him, and that they 
go ofl to him, and find it in his Belly ; both of them 
adding, that the bell Amber is of a whidlh Colour. 

Ser apian y Aviceuy and others fmce them, concur with 
the principal Obfervations of our Authors. They fay itf 
comes from the Sea, but not as a Plant, according to 
Aviceny but in Veins, wiiich does not feem at all likely, 
lie confirms, that Quantities of it are colleded on the 
Coafls, and that That called Mselaheti is the bell ; this, 
in the old Tranflation, being rendered Selachitnmy the 
learned Garcias de Orta imagined that Ceylon was thereby 
pointed at ; for the Sea is very liberal of this precious 
Subfiance to that Bland : But it was thus denominated 
.from the Sea of Shelahety which, according to our Au- 
thors, is beyond Cape Comoriny and divided from the 
Sea of Harkand, by thole great lilands, which muit be 
Java and its Neighbours. 

The Commentator upon Avice7iy cited by Plempms^ 
afllires us that Amber grows in the Sea like a Plant ; Bern- 
pion will have it to grow upon Rocks: Bimesn Sethi re- 
lates 
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0;i the Foregoing Jecouhts* 

fees that it rifes in Springs like Pitch and Bitumen 5 but 
Is miftaken when he addS;; that it is found h TiVi 

7ro?v/ In Ind'an City 

Sekchet ; for, as we have obferved it is the Name 
of the Coak wafliedby the Sea ol She lahet. Thefe Paf* 
fages in A<vken and Simeon Seihi^ ihcw that the Sea 
of Shelahei was not unknown in their Days. The 
Town of Arabia the Euppy, which he calls 
is Sichar^ where alfo, according to our Authors, it is 
waftied on Shore by the Wave. 

The Opinion of thole who believe Amber is found iri 
Whales, or in other great Fillies of the Cetaceous kind, is, 
by mok of the Moderns, reje£ted 1 becaufe there is no 
where lefs Amber found tlmn on the principal Goahs 
of the Whale-Fifherji becaufe the and the 

Bretons^ who are almoft always out a Filhing, confirm 
not the Teftimony of the Aiicients. Again, by the 
Difie« 5 lioiis that have been made of feveral Whales, it is 
proved that their Throat is not wide in Proportion to 
their Body; tho^ poffiMy Amber may have been found 
in fome of the great F'ilh of a voracious Nature, as 
well as many other foreign Subllances, which they 
dily fnap at and fwailow. But this amounts not 
a Proof that they have any particular Guft for 
bergreeie, which is by no means a food proper for 
them; and it is flill lefs to. be fuppofed they would 
feek after a Thing that mull: prove fatal to them, a ve- 
ry Poifon, if true it be, as our Authors take it, that 
the Fifli dies upon fwallowing this Amber ; for the na- 
tural Inllind of Animals prompts them to fuch Things 
as are good for them, and deters them from fuch as 
are hurtful. It is therefore more likely that Amber- 
greefe is found naturally in the Sea; that it is not 
voided as an Excrement by the Whale or any other 
of the cetaceous Tribe; and that if at any time they 
are found to have Amber within them, which at 
preicnt is very felddm, it mull be confidered as a 
mere accident againft the common Courfe of Nature, 
and the Initinct of Animals. 

There are two other Opinions, which 
greater Air of Probability with them, 
confirm each other. The 
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Upon tlie Eaft Coaft of Jfrk^ aiid in foine Pajto 
the Indian Ocean, there are craggy Rocks or Preci- 
pices, which {warm with wild Bees, who there make 
their Honey in Clefts as in natural Hives. Now they 
fay that this Honey, either diiTolved by Heat, or 
blown away by Winds, or wafhed down by Rams> 
drops into the Sea, where it affumes a new Form> 
and changes its Nature; for that the Saltnefs of the 
Sea elaborating the whole Mals, hardens it, purifies it> 
and gives it the agreeable Scent of Amber. That 
hence it is it fmells fomewhat like Honey when it; 
Irappens to be picked up foon after it comes from 
Sea, and that the Spoils of Bees are found in or up- 
on it; and to crown all, this is a pretty generally re- 
ceived Opinion among the Inhabitants of the Coafts 
moil favored with Preients of this kind. Thus thinks 
Not.inGu- Hentius a learned Ilutchman^ agrees with 

'vhat other Authors write, as that it comes from Rocks, 
/. 2. r. 23. Hands, and that it is perfeded in the Sea. 

It is not without Ground that Gentms\ Opinion ap^ 
pears fo probable to feme of the Learned. The White- 
neis of Amber, inclining to die Grey, borders fome- 
what upon the Colour of Honey; and certain it is, that 
the Spoils of Bees and the Bills of fmaH Birds which 
are fometimes found in Bits of Amber, are far from 
weakning this Gonjedure. All the Difficulty is how 
to conceive, that Bees ftiould be able to make Combs 
of fuch extraordinaiy Size as to be equal to fome 
Lumps of Amber that have been formerly found upon 
the Shore, and even in our own Days. For it is not 
very natural to fuppofe that thefe Combs, falling into 
the Sea, Ihould combine into Pieces of fifteen, twenty, 
and thirty Pound Weight ; or into Heaps of fuch Bulk 
that a fmall Veffel might ha\’'e been laden therewith ; 
^ nay, a Number of Ships, if we can add Faith to the 
hngujh h* j^eport of a Captain mentioned in the Hiilory 

Royal Society. 

i 20. feixeira writes that in the Year 1696. a Piece of 
Amber was feen, mdx Bm^a on the Eafl: CoaH of 
jifrzcf of ft) unu&al a Size, that a Man mounted upon 
a Camel could not be difeovered behind it. 
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On the Foreping Accounts. 

A ftiip. from M.ofanihique^ once dropped ail AncKor 
Bpon a great Piece of Amber, and the fame Thing 
Iiapned to another near Cape Currents, 

The fame Author fpeaks of a Piece of Amber of 28. 

twenty Pounds Weight thrown up between the Rivers 
Linda and Qullima ; of another wafhed on Shore U; on 
the Coail (^Malabar, which"^ the Inhabitants millak- 
ing for Pitch payed their Barks with. Captain Kee- Furch, 
was told by the Moors Delifay that upon the VoLLp. 
Coads bf i^^ and there 193. 

were Pieces of Ambergreefe of twenty Quintals. 

'Sa^ernUr confirms what our Authors advance, fay- Vide,- 7 . 2. 
ing, that great Quantities of Ambergreefe are gathered 
on the Coad o£ Melinda^ and that the Governors of 
Mofamhique negociate it with Gm to the Amount of 
great Sums. He relates alfo that it has been found in 
Lumps of extraordinary Size, and gives you two In- 
dances thereof, of one that weighed twenty Pounds, and 
of another that weighed Forty-two, 

In the Hiitory of Baladin we read that among , the^ 

Prefents he fent to Soltan Nuroddin, there were two 
Pieces of Ambergreefe, the one of Twenty, the other 
of thirty Pound weight. Many Examples we have of 
Pieces of. Amber of very great Bulk like that found 
towards. Cape Comorin in the Year Monv. which weigh- 
ed three Tnoufand Pound ; but wMt Rabbi JOa^id de T>iB,}ii^ 

' Pa ww advances, that Amber was found in the Jor- 

I im^ and that it was an Ingredient in the Perfumes of 

the old is a meer Fable ; for unlefs w.e grant that 
Amber was there found by a Miracle we mud rcje<£l: 
what he fays in this refpect, erpecially as he has not 
the Concurrence of one fmgle Author to fopporthim. 

i The fay, tiiat the Word Kifat^ in their Talmud^ 

iignifies an odoriferous Plant, and not Amber, as the 
Moderns have thought. It does not appear that the 
Ancients had any Knowledge of this Perfume. 

Joam dos Santos has many particulars concerning 
Amber, and moil of them confirm what our Authors 
fay; he reports it to grow at the Bottom of the Sea, 
whence it is tom up by Stems; and that at fuch i J 

times the Cafres never fail to be along Shore in qued ^ 
of it, to fell it to the Forhigueje and t\m Moors, More^ h * 

■ ever, that there are three Sons of it, the firft very white, * • 





the fecond of a greyilh cafl, and called and 

the third black like Pitch, foft, and often ill fcented,, 
becaufe as the Inhabitants report, Wales and other Fiihes, 
and even Birds fwallow it as often as they fee it ftoa- 
ting on the Surface. The Cafres called 
the Land of Natah feeing fome of the People be- 
longing to a Ship called the St. who 

was loft in her homeward-bound Paftage, cryed out to 
them to throw away what they had picked up, faying 
it was a Foifon which dryed up thofe who colieded it 
fo that they dyed. 

t}fMusL Jhu Zeid the Author of our fecond Account, is par- 
ticular enough in his Defcription of the Creature which 
affords Musk. He fays he is like the Roe-buck; that 
his Skin and Colour is the fame; his Legs flender; 
his Horn fplit and a little bending ; that he lias two 
finall white Teeth on each fide, of the Length of half 
a Finger, or a little lefs ; that they are ftrait and rife 
above the Muzzle of the Creature, almoft like the E- 
lephanPs Teeth; in fhort, that this it is that diftin- 
guifties him from other Roe-Bucks. This Defcription 
does not niuch vary from what we read in the beft 
Authors ; for Amcen fpeaking of Musk, according to 
the Tranflation of Flempius^ fey's, Ffi Cyfiis feu folii- 
£tdus mimalis^ i}Ji cdpreee non ahjtmil'is canmos duos 
dentes caTididos exertos gereniis ^ introrfmn reflex os^ in- 
flar cornimnA ^m h^e two Reprefentations of this Ani- 
mal, the one in the Fragment of Cofmas^ printed in 
the firft Volume of Flse^vemfs CoIle<ftion, the other in the 
fccond Volume of TavernieAs Travels. Thefe are 
exadly alike, but they differ in two Articles from 
the Defcription Ahu-Zeid gives hs; for they put no 
Horns oil the Head of this Creature, and make the 
two Teeth which diftinguifh, him from the Roe-Buck 
to turn downwards, inftead of pointing upwards like 
the lower Teeth of the Elephant, according to Ahi- 
Zeidh Comparifon, in which he is fupported by the 
Teftimony of Awen and Serapion^ cited by Matthi- 
•alus. Marco Polo defcribes the Musk-creature to 
this effed; ** His Skin is very coaife like that of 
, the Stag; in his Feet and Tail he refembles the 

Gazelle, and, like her, has no Horns. He has 
f four Teeth, two above, three Fingers long, fine, and 
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white as Ivory; two that riie up, and two that 
turn down; and he is beautiful to the Eye. In the 
« full of the Moon he has an Impoithume which takes 
«him on the Belly near the Navel; and then the 
Hunters go out and cut this Impoflhume ^ 

Barbofa writes, that he neareiV refembles the Ga- 
zelle, but difters from the others in faying his Coat 
is white; for thefe are his Words; Musk is found in 
fmall cLvhite Creatures Me G^zdks, ^ith feeth like an 
Elephant hut fmalier* fhefe Creatures are to a 

Kind of Impofihume under the Belly a^idthe Breaft, md 
Hjuhen the Contents are ripened, they are taken n^oith fetch 
.an Itching, that, fir Belief they rub themfehes' againft 
the frees, and n^chat falls in fmall Drops or Grams is 
the moft perfeB and the mofe exquifete Mush 

^ri^?‘Ww/’s Defcription is hill wider the reft, he 
ivrites thzt in thofe Countries there is a Creature wih 
the Muzzle of a Fox, and not bigger than a Hare. For ^ 

Colour he is like the Stag, and has Feeth like a Dog, and 
produces the moft excellent Musk, Hehas an Excrefmnce 
or Bladder under the Belly, full of corrupted Bloody and 
and it is this Blood <whkh makes Musk, or rather that 
is the Musk itfelf Hhey take this from him, and imme-- 
diately clap a Piece of Leather upon the. Mouth of the 
Bladder that none of the Scent may evaporate; but the 
Creature dyes Joon after this Operation, Jntony Piga- 
fiita, who hys that Musk is the Cuttings of a Cat, can* 
not be allowed to agree with the reft foregoing. 

Father Philip Defcription is aifo different 

from what the others write; for he reports this Crea- Chin. IL 
ture to have the Head of a Wolf, and Father Kircher luftr, p, 
in the Figure he gives, reprefents hira with the Snout 191. 

* Ha i pelt a ftmilitudine di cervo ?nolto grofft, U piedi 
€5* la coda a modo della Gazella, no ha come coma la Ga^ 

■ zella: ha quatro denti, doe due della parte H fopra, lun- 
ghi ben tre dita e fortili, hianchi come avolio, e due .afcen^ 
dom in fu, e due defcendono in giu, ^ e hello animale da 
wedere. Nafce a quefta heftia quando la Luna e piena, nei 
umbilko fotto il ventra un apoftema di fangue, ^ i caccia- 
ori ml tondo della Luna, efcono fueri a prender de ditti 
mimalh etagUmo quefta poftema^ ^ 
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of a Hog, which may be the Ingraverb Fault, whb 
foraiihes . Him. with Claws alib, wnereas he has a clo- 
ven Hoof. Simeon. Sethi errs IHII farther from Truth, 
by repreleijting him to be as big as the Unicorn, and 
to. be even of that Genus or Tribe ; but hear his Words 
^he hafer Sort Musk is that nsohich is brought from the 
Indies^ mohkh is hlackifi ; and the njjorfl of all is that 
^hkh comes from CKim, All this Musk is formed in 
the Na^vel of a ‘very large Creature mshkh has but one 
Horn, and is like the Roe-Buck. In rutting time a 
titj of thick Blood gathers ahoik hi$ Navel, and caufes a 
'fumor, attended with Juch angufh that, during the 
he can neither eat nor drink. He rovols himfelf upon the 
Ground, and frees himfelf of this Tumor, full of turbid 
Blood, which clotihg a confideraHe Time afterwards, a- 
quires a good Scent. 

All Authors then agree as to the Manner it is for- 
med in the lExcrefence or Bladder, or in the Tumor 
which gathers about the Navel of the Creature in rut- 
ting time rand there are few that do not confirm what 
is laid of the Way the Chinefe have of fophifiicating 
it, by rrixiiig therewith the Blood of the Creature, or 
feme other Things which defeafe the Subfiance of it, 
or by putting little Bits of Lead into the Bladders or 
Cods, that they may weigh the heavier. 

It fecms, that the Musk whkh runs from the Wound 
of the dreaturewhen he rubs himfelf againfi: the Stones, 
was prized by the Ancients at the higheft Rate, as 
obferved by our Author, Serapion, and fome others. 
That what was found in the Tumor itfelf before it was 
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ferofeen, was reckoned, of leaffc value, becaufe not per- 
fe£liv ripe; and the Merchants of our times always 
make this Diftinflion. 

Father Martini fpeaks thereof to this purpofe ; to the Ail. Bin^ 
End that ^ou may no longer he at a Lojs. to knirw <what 
Mush is, I njoili declare <vjhat I hmse more than once feen 
msith my on.m Eyes ; it is a Lump at the Na^oel of a 
Creature like a Turfiy made of a mety delkate Fellicle^ and' 
cornered', njoith ^ery fine Hair. The Chinefe call this 
Creature Xe from whence the Word Xahicmgy that is 
the Odour or fwet Scent of this Creature Xe which 
fignifies Musk. He is a Quadruped, and is not very unr 
like a little Stag, except that his Coat inclines more to 
be black, and that he has no Homs, feixeira fays, 
he is like a Gazelle, and that his Coat is like the Tiger’s. 

A great Quantity of Musk is found in the Province p, uq^ 
of Xenfi, at Hangchmg, at Cungchang, at ^eichu in ^ i 

the Province of Suchuen, in the Province of funnan, 
and in fome others, particularly in thofe conterminous 
with fihet, where thefe Creatures moli: abotmd. 

According to our lame Author, the Musk of Fibet 
as the moh exquifite of all; becaufe of the aromatic 
Failures this Creature finds in Tibet, and not in Qhina^ 
Frohatijfimus fay An)ken, fi regiomm fpeBes, efi Tche^ 
tlus, firne Tusnhafiinus, that is, the Country of 
gage which the take to be a Province of 

Simeon Sethi for want of underilanding the Geography 
of thefe dillant Parts, fays that the bell Musk is that 
which comes from a City a great Way to the Eaft- 
ivard of Choraffm and called A Greek hxsr 

thor, cited by Lamheclus, calls it 7£6 t2t j for thus is k 
the Orientals commonly pronounce what we write Ti- 
bet. From this Text Ruellius, who underllood it not, 
has read tS‘ 'wdr, and writes that the befi: Musk is 
called Fat. ' Serapion obferves alfo that the bell Musk 
is from Tibet, for the very fame Reafons already aiiedged. 

All the Ancients then and Moderns agree, that the 
moli: exquifite Musk is that of Tibet, or as others call it 
Tumgage ; and this becaufe of the Aromatic Paftui*es in 
that Land, fuch as are no where elfe to be found. That 
the Indian Musk comes next in degree of finenefs, if lb 
we may term what was brought to Cabul, and the other 
trading Towns of the Indies, by Merchants who trafficked 
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.With It by Land from China, and difper.ed it all ovet? 
the Eaft. That the Chinrfc Mu.-k is the worh of all, not 
only becaufe the Chine fe ad j . iterate it fevtral ways, but 
alfo becaufe what is prcduced naturally in that Kingdom, 
is not comparable to what is in Tibet, . 4 hi this i.. con- 
Af- firmed by the Tefiimony of the learned Golms, and Fa- 
ra^an, p, ther Martim. Teixeira fays, the Adusk that does 
S65. not come from China, is always the beil: > and that the 
reaibn is, becaufe 7to Ihga a las manos de Jos Chbias, 
cuiyo animo no fuf re dexar ahuna cofa en fu pureza. 
Tav.ernkr prefent the Kingdom of Boutan is the greatell Mart 
voL. 2.1. Musk: This muft have been a part -of the ancient 
2. c. 24. Tibet, or Country fubjefl to the Khan of Tibet, and 
thence it is that the Indian Merchants fetch the befl fort 
of this Perfume, whetJier in the Bladder or Cod, or out 
of it. 

^ ; Our Author is the oldefl and aim oft the only Arab that 

mentions the Chine fe Drink, fo univerfal in our Days 
over Europe, and known by the Name of Tea, But this 
is, not the Name he gives it; for he calls it Cha, which 
comes nearer to the true Chinefe Name, Chah or Chaw^^ 
than the Name we have for it. He %s that it is ah 
Herb or Shrub, more buftay than the Pomeg: anate-Tree, 
of a more taking Scent, but fomewiiat bitter to t:’ie Tafte. 
That the Chine fe boil Water and pour it fcalding hot 
upon this Leaf, and that this Infufion prefeives them 
from ail Difiempers. This, ive own, is an imperfe£l: De- 
feription, but is plain enougli to evince that nothing can 
hereby be meant but the Plant we know by the Name 
ip^Tea, the fame with the TchaCatayi, or Sim of the Ori- 
entals. The Tree which bears this Leaf Is but fmall, 
and muft be clafied with Shrubs, being no bigger 
than a finall Pomegranate Bufh ; and even the Leaf of 
the one and the other are not much unlike. It has a 
pieafant kind of a violet Scent, is bitter to the Tafte, and it 
is common for thofe who are fond of it, to imagine it does 
them good, and keeps them in Health. It is certain then, 
1 16. Trigaut is mlftaken when he imagines it is 

but of late date among thtChineJe, becaufe there is nor, 
as he lays, any Charadler in their Tongue to fignify this. 
Drinks for by the Teftimony of the.oideft of our Au- 
thors, who does not fpeak of it as any new thing, but 
as an Herb veiy much in vogue with them, nay, to that 
’ ' f ’ " degree^ 
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iegrce, that the Emperor thouglit fit to lay a Duty upoii 
ft, and to referve all the Profits of it to himfelf; by this 
Teflimony I fay, it appears that the have 

been addided to it above eight hundred Years 5 nor is it 
polHhle to believe with William Pi/o, that it grew a long 
time wild and uncultivated, or that the and fa- 

pan^ }me %tm but lately acquainted with its Yertues 
i, and the maimer of preparing it, and with all the Advan- 

tages it is of, Advantages \yhich are difcovered daily 
more and more. This he fays he was told by fome 
Commanders, w^^^ had been a long time in the 
Country. 

Father Martini^ who has written more accurately of 
that any other Perfon whatfoeyer, has no fuch Ob- 
fervations upon the ufe of this Leaf, which 
the reft look veiy fufpicious and doubtful. He faya k 
grows particularly in the Province of or 

Ai?2, where the beft of it is. It is, adds he, a fmall 
Leaf perfe6lly like that of the Rhus Cdrzariusy or 
mac of thoCmriers. I believe it is even of the fame 
kind therewith ; however, it grows not wiMj» but is do- 
meftic and cultivated : Nor is it a Tree ^ Shrub 
which fpreads out in litde Branches, with a BloCom very 
much like that of the Sumac, except that the former in- 
clines more to be yellow than the latter. It blows firH 
an Summer, when it emits no great Scent, then follows as 
i Berry which is firft green, and aftewards blackifli. In the 

Spring it is that they gather the Leaf to make their Cha, 
for then it is the moft fucculent and tender, The Pre- 
paration of thefe Leaves confifts in gathering them, dry- 
ing them by a flow Fire, rowing them upon a Cot- 
ton Mattrefs, and in packing them up in Tin Chefis or 
Boxes, for the fake of preferving them, aijd the cour 
venience of tranfporting them. This Defeription does 
' not exadly fquare with that of Pzxkiox Alexander de 

Rhodes, and Father di Marini, in their Accounts of 
fPonquin, and ftili lefs with thofe of James Bout, and 
William Pi/o, in his Additions to the fifth Book of his 
Hiftory ; for he relates from what he was informed by 
the Sieur Caron, who was a confjderable time in Chines 
and Japan 5 Phai this Plant gnrws no ^here hut in Chi- 
( pa, Japan, azid Siizm, fpr outing up to about the Height of 

' the Rofe-Bujh of Europe. That the Stem and all thg 
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REMARKS 

tlranSfS are cowrei miith BUjfoms^ and Uitk peeked 
Lemjes indented all rounds all in the fame formy but ef 
different fize^ fo that they are office different forts, fhe: 
greatefl gro<w on the lowr Branchesy mshetice they dimt-* 
nifh upward %o thi every top of the Bufh, ^efmaller 
the Leaeves are the more they are msorth 1 fo that a Found 
ef the largefi jhall fell hut fir fins e f ence y nsshile that 
of the fecond fize fh all he <worth fifty ^ thofe of the 
third fize fi*ve Florins, if the fourth fize, fifteen, and the. 
fifth and leaf fize of them, Jhall fell from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty Florins the Found. The fame 
,Axithor has it, that the BlofTom of this Tree is white, and 
not unlike to the Eglantine, except that it has a different 
Scent. But it were a fruitlefs Task to infert other De- 
foiptions on this head, which vary from thefe. This 
Leaf is now fo well known m Europe, that we may 
judge for our felves, that it bears no likenefs to the 
t*opean Sumac, whofe Leaf and Flower are extremely 
different. I'he feveral fizes of this Leaf according to 
which the Price is regulated, are by no means peculiar to 
this Shrub : but the difference of the Value is according 
to the time when it is gathered, whether when it firll 
iprouts out, or after it has been feme time upon the Stalk. 
Of the budding Leaf is the mof!: exquifite Tea made, ve- 
sy little of which comes to us in Europe ; the Flower is 
what is moll univerfally efteemed, and is properly the 
€ha<w,- The -hnehefs of Tea diminifhes as the Leaf 
grows bigger and bigger, and alfo according as it is ga- 
thered in Seafon, or out ofSeafon. It may be obferved 
aifo, that as Tea grows not only in China, but in Ja- 
pan, Tonquin, and even in the Kingdom of Siam, it is 
natural for Merchants to purckafe at tlie cheapeft Mar- 
kets, whence we have but little of it that is really line. 
Now, as th& Chinefe, Japanefe, and even feveral Na- 
tions of the Len/ant, not to mention the Europeans, make 
a 'great Confumption of Tea s they, it is probable, keep 
tlte beft jfor tkemfelvcs, which is very dear even in China 
itfelf, and as iteafily lofes its Flavor upon the lealt Acci- 
dent, the Merchants muh: be unwilling to run the Kifque 
of tranfporting it, except they are fure of turning it to a 
good Account. Moil of them, therefore, buy it at Ja- 
pan, xvhert the Dutch have exported great Quantities 1 
but in Japan it is not comparable to what grows in tha 
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Oh the Foregoing Accounts. 

'froVmct 0 ^ Km7tg7zang. You have the Figure of this 
Buih in Ptfoy in the China llluflrata^ and in the Dutch 
It is mentioned in Raznufah Illuftration on 
fome PalTages in Marco Polo. 

What oui" Travellers report of the Coco-Nut Tree, is Coco-Nut 
confirmed bf all Accounts, ancient and modern, and you Pree. 
have a very minute Defcriptionpf it in T/w John ^ 

They all declare that ^ -.c. 7 . 
this .Tre® affords vvfiereMhal to.buiM a Ship, ' 
and to lade her when Ihe is finifhed. The Trunk fup- 
plies them with Plank, Mails, Anchors, and Oars; the 
Fibres about the Nut itfelf, make a very valuable Cor- 
dage, becaiife it never perifhes in the Water. The 
Anchors made of the Wood ofthis Tree, arc weU enough 
for fmall Craft. TheNut itfelf affords a fweet, plea&nt and 
milky Liquor, which, fermenting, feecomes a Wine, a 
Vinegar, a Sugar, and even a kind of Brandy : Its Oil 
is fovereign in cafes of XhtEryfipelas or St. Anthonf^Pixt^ 

Tetters, and many other Ailments. Inline, this Tree 
alone fupplies with Food, Habitation, Cloathing, and 
Commodi-ies to export, if true it be, that the chief Trade 
of the MaUiw is in the Articles they reap &om the 
Coco-Nut. The Arabs call both the Nut and the Tree 
N argil, whence the modern Greeks have the 

word ufed by Cofmas the Monk, in his Topography , 

Befides the Authors we have cited, you may conmlt others 
who have dwelt on this Tree, as Marco Polo, Lodomc 
Parthema, Barhofa, Garcias de Orta, A Cojla, John 
' and others. 
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Into the Origin of the C h r i s 
XIAN R E L I G I o N in 

CHINA. 


^eChl- 
saele had a 
Kyio^Lvlcdge 
cf Chrijli-- 
ftiiy Before 
the Ck/e of 
mfith 
Ciniury, 


S UR two Authors fupply us 
with a very ancient Tefti- 
mony of tlie Exiftence of 
the Gofpel in this vafl: Em- 
pire, belore the ciofe of the 

1 Ninth Century; for they 

obierve that on the Revolution of the Year 
CCLXIV. pf the Hejra^ or the Year 
D C C C L X X V 1 1. of Chrifi, when the 
City of Canfu was taken and facked, a 
great Number of Chriftians were there put 
to the Sword, together with the Inhabi- 
tants of the Place. It appears alfo by the 
Dialogue between the Emperor of China 
and the in the Second Account^ that 

they had a knowledge oi Je[us Chriji and 
his Apoftles, and the Do£lrine of the Gof- 
pel; finee among the Images the Emperor 
ihewed him, Jefitsyezs reprefented with his 
Difciples, juft as when he went up to 

fn[akm : 
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Chrifiicin Religion in China. 
nifdlem: And what this Prince obferved 
to the Mohammedan ‘tranielkr of the Ihort- 
iiefs of our Saviour’s Days, here upon Earth, 
allures us he had fome glimmering Light 
into the Gofpel Hiftory ; but it is a Mat- 
ter of Intricacy to fettle the Time when, 
and the Manner how Chriftianity made 
its way mto China. 

Thofe who firft attempted this obfcure 
Point, have,upon a very fufpicious F oundati- mon rfthfr 
on, advanced that the Apoftie St. ‘Thomas hav- who ’believe 
ing planted the Gofpel in the Indies ttms- St.Tho- 
terred it thence into Father 

gant who wrought on the Memoirs of Fa- ' 
ther Matthew Ricci one of the firft Mifi* 
fionaries that went to ftarted this 

Notion from a Paflage in the Beit Gaza^ 
or Breviary of the Syrian Churches^ 'where 
are thefe Words ; By St. Thomas Er- 
ror of Idolatry has been confounded in the 
Indies. By St. Thomas the Ghinefe and 
Ethxofiins have been converted to the Know- 
ledge cf the 'Truth. JSy St. Thomas the 
Kingdom of Heaven hath taken its Jiight, and 
afcended quite up to China. To this he adds 
another Authority, taken from a ColleSti- 
on of Canons, among which there is one 
that fpeaks of the Metropolitan of China, 
and this is all. Father if has re- 
peated the fame, drawn the fame Infer- 
ences therefrom, and has carried the Thing 
to that length, as to trace out the Way 
he went into China, and the Way he re- 
turned again into the where, accor- 
ding 
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^his 'fra- 
dtiton mvy 
ancertainj 
and un- 
known to 
the Orient 
tals. 


It has been 

indiibi- 
table by the 
Moderns. 

de la 
Chin, fr! 2. 


ORIGIN 

ding to the Tradition of the Mahhar Chm-- 
ches, he fuflfered Martyrdom. 

Had the fame Church any Tradition to 
commemorate that St. fhomas preached al- 
io In China, we might hearken thereto ; 
but we have no fuch Teftimony, nor do 
we find any Thing to confirm the fame 
either in the Greek or Latin Authors; no, 
not even in the Synaxaria of the Greek 
Church, or of the Chriftians of the Le- 
vant, whofe Authors have made no fcru- 
ple to admit every Sort of Fable. That 
there have been Chriftians in China is not 
to be doubted, and as the Light of the 
Gofpel was conveyed thither by the Sy^ 
rians who were converted in the earlieft 
Times of the Church, either by St. fho- 
mas or fome of his Difciples, this was 
fufficient to derive on him thofe Praifes in 
the Malabaric Breviary ; feeing he was, in 
fome Sort, the Author of their Converfion, 
becaufe he preached the Faith to thofe, 
who afterwards planted it in China. The 
Paflage taken from the Collection of Coun- 
cils is of no weight, and can only prove 
that there has been a Metropolitan in Chi- 
na, not that St. fhmas himfelf preached 
the Gofpel there. 

I Yet moft who have touched on this 
Matter in our times, do, upon no other 
Teftimony than Tngaut has ofiered, lay 
' it down as an indubitable Truth, that St. 

Thomas himfelf preached in China'^ it is 
\ not doubted, fays one of the laft of them, 
kit St. Thomas preached the Faith in the 
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Indies, and it is certain that in thofe Days 
the Indians were prfeSly acquainted with 
China, whither almojt all of them fent fane 
Kind of tribute. It is then wry probable that 
this ApoJile.y who had this new World in 
charge^ would not have neglected the fineff. 

Part of itj at that Time as renowned in 
the Eafi as Italy was in Europe when the 
Roman Empire was in its Meridian, There- 
fore it may have been that he travelled thither 
in Per/on, or^ at haft-, that he fent Jome of his- 
Difciplcs thither. This CmjeSurey which has 
all the Strength of an authentic Proof has 
received an additional Force^ frmn what has 
been remarked in the QKmtk Hijicnry of thofe 
Times 'y for it declares that a certain Man 
came into China and taught a heavenly Do- 
bdrine'^ he was noty according to the famcy 
an ordinary or common Many his Lfcy his 
Miracksy and his Vertiiesy attroMed him the 
I Admiration ef all that knew him. 

It is true, indeed, the common Tra- Ty Ttac. 

I dition of the Malabar Churches has it, /*««>» «»- 

that St. Thotnas preached in the Indiesy ctrningtU 
and the fame has been admitted into the 
Roman Martyrology, where it is faid he 
fuffered Martyrdom at Calamina'y but there indies it 
is no Memorial left of any City fo called mofi ary, 
in thofe Parts, and the Conje£i:ures which 
fome of the Learned have advanced, con- 
' cerning this Name, are quite intolerable. 

Father Kircher pretends we muft read Gss- 
( lurmina, inftead of Calaminay and that the 

[ Wordlignifies tipoti a Stone 'y becaufe in that 

Country they ftiil fliew aStone hgured 
I with 
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witH fome Crofles, and other Enfigns of 
Chriftianity, and upon this Stone, the Ma-: 
labars tell you, he was pierced through with 
a Lance by a Bramin; Now although this 
Tradition is not , altogether certain, it 
.neverthelefs carries fome air of Authority 
with it, inafmuch as the Name of San 
^Thome, which is impofed on the City of 
Meliapor, has, for many Ages paft, been 
known not only among the Europeans, but 
alfo among the Arabs, both Chrifimi and 
Mohammedan. For our two Authors fpeak 
o£ Bet ima or Batima, as of a Place known 
upon the Indian. Shores, and this Word 
fignifies the fame with Beit~SChonia, the 
Hoitfc or Church, of St. 'Thomas, juffc as the 
Arabs and Sprians write and pronounce 
Bazbadl for Beitzabdi, Bagarmi for 
garme, and fo on. But we are no where 
told that this Apoftle reached China, and 
fuch Points of Antiquity are not to be 
afcertained by Probability, when back- 
ed by no politive Authority ; for by this 
Sintamde Conjeaure a Po/tuguefe Writer 

Fafcon- taken on him to prove that the fame 

ceiiot Noti- Apoftle.crofled over to America, and par- 
ciasdoBra- ticularly that he was in Brajil, a Thing 
no Body had ever thought of before. 
Thsfnofs We are to the full as unwilling to 
grant what the Author of the Memoirs 
pofitively aflerts, namely, that the In- 
duhim. dians who were taught by St. ’Thomas, and 
who were of Malabar, were perfeaiy ac- 
quainted with China, or, confequently, that 
they were Tributaries to that Country; 

lor 
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for we are quite ignorant of the Hiftory 
of thofe Countries. But what is infinitely 
more probabie, and what the Chinefs 
felyes acknowledge, and what our two 
Authors and almoft all the joint- 
ly confirm, is that the had their I- 

dolatry, and their Dofilrine of Tranirni- 
gration from the Indians^ with almoft all 
the Superftitioos which prevail among the 
Bonzes and among the People. So that 
this Conjeclure has not even Probabi- 
lity for foundation; wherefore its Au- 
thor reduces it to a bare Poffibility ; fer-^ 
haps he znent ihither wh\ch is not A 

whit more likely to have hap'ned. For 
the Life of Man had been unequalto fneh 
long Traverfes, al moil without Reipite 5 
nor would have allowed of the Delays ne- 
cellary to catechife fuch Numbers of Nati- 
ons and Tribes, to found Churches fuflicient, , 

and to go through all the other painful 
Funfitions of the Apoftolat, which muft 
have required St. Thomas to fojourn a very 
conliderable Time among them. 

Now tho’ we could difcover any Paf- TheCMi- 
fage, in theHiftory o£ China^ to favor- this nefe //;- 
Notion, it would be but of little Weight; 
but, quite to the contrary, Father has 

often declared that the Chinefe Hiftory fays 
not the leaf: Thing concerning the Gof- 
pel in that Country, no, not even of the 
Million recorded in the Chinefe and Syri- 
ac Infcription we llrall come to hereaf" 
ter. In 'n\s Hijiroicai Jbridgement he on- 
ly obferves, that the Emperor MinHi^ who 
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teigned about fixty-four Years before the 
Birth of Cbrift, had a Dream wherein he 
beheld a golden Figure of a Man, of Gi- 
gantic Stature j and that this Empe ror call- 
ing to mind, as they pretend, that faying 
ot Confucius^ the Saint is in the Weji \ ient 
Embalfadors to the Indies to enquire after 
the true Law ; inftead of which they brought 
back with them the pernicious Se£t of the 
Idol F^e, and the Doctrine of the Me- 
tempfyehofis 

h no Nor can we fuppofe St. fhmas is meant 
Proof of by the Preacher the infeription calls O/o- 
Chriftianity vvho came into China about the Year 
fc'fP'lT DCXXXVL • nor had any body 

fsvZth done it before the Author, or Editor rather,, 
Century. th.& h& Plcmoirs. 

We have no Proof thenj that the Gof- 
pel was preached in China before this 
Epoch : For what many have w^ritten con-- 
eerning the ancient Name the Chinefe had 
for Chriftians, that it fignifies the Jf'or- 
pippers of the Crofsy is of no pofitive Va- 
lidity, fince they may have thus called the 
Chriftians in the neighbouring Countries, 
tho’ at the fame time there Had been none 
in China. Hoei hoei^ which they fay was 
their other Name, was equally applicable tO' 


* fomnH quo ohiaia fuerlt fpecks aurata vi 

p- glgdnieiy memor 'dliflj uf putatuv.^ a Confuclo pro-^ 
lat^ m OccMenie extitit fanBus^ qu^n juhet Imperatcr 
per fms legatos^ wam legem ex IndHs, Ji enm Ido* 
/i Me peJBfera M^Unipfpchofi {proh dolor) in- 
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thA Chrijiiam., Jews and Mohammedans • and 
as for the Name of i’ejaiy it is not Chinefe 
but Perjtan. The fir ft Appearance then of 
Chriftianity in China^ that we know o£ 
was in the Year of ChriJi DCXlWf l ; and 
this is what we gather from an Infcription, 

W'hich, in the Year of Chrift MDGXXV, 

Was found at Signanfn^ the Capital of the 
Province of delineated- in 

Ghara6ters, with feveral Lines of <fUsis 

As this Chinefe and Syriac, Iftfcription is a ly 
Monument of very great ImpGrtance, and Chi- 
the only certain Thing of the kind hitherto ■ 

dilcovered in this Empire, it may not be jcriptm. ' 
amifs to explain the principal Paflages of it, 
tho’ that is what we hope to do more am- 
ply elfewhere. You have a reprefentative 
Gopy of this Infcription and Stone in Path. 

Kircher’s China Illujirata,, which he aflures us 
is very exafii:, as indeed it feems to be ; and 
Homiusy and fonie other Proteftants, who 
Would have had it a Forger^', without any, 
the leaft, Ground, have been refuted by fome 
of their Brethren, who have cooler Heads, Mullet 
and more Underftanding. It was in the de Mo- 
Year MDGXXV that it was difcovered in 
the Province of Chenft \ and Path. Scmedo, 

Path. Boim, Fa.th. Martini, and Tome other 
Jefuits, took notice of fome Paflages in it; 
but it was moft unhappily explained. 

In the Year MDGXXXV, when Path. Ptodrorai 
Kircher pnblifhed his firft Eflay upon the 
Coptic T ongue, he inferred the Syriac W ords, 
and gave a Tranflation of the Chinefe Mat- 
ter; but he was vaftly out in his Reading 

f a ana 
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and Interpretation of the ; for mifi» 

taking a Word which lignified 
and ftarting another which fignifiedp> 
thioptan, he pretends to difcover a Miffion 
• of and Priefts, a Noti on of 

the wildeft fort. For they would _ have 
made ufe of their own Languages in this In- 
fcription, or, at leaftjof one of them,feeing 
they are fodiftant from each other; and 
not of the Syriac, which was foreign to 
both. Again, neither nor 
who are would have preached up, 

Nejtoriamfm, which they abominate ; and 
nothing is more certain than that all the 
Chriftians, for manyAges, in the and. 
the Upper JJia, h'aNt hiitn Nejlcrians^ Fa- 
tkitv Kircher alfo is miftaken upon the 
Word Patriarch in xhe Syriac Infcription; 
and leaves his Reader in the dark, unable 
to determin whether it fliould be the Pa- 
triarch oi Akxandria, or the Patriarch of 
Antioch, when it happens to be neither the 
one nor the other. 

g’heSeeetid When the lan;e Father publiflieshisCF/«<2 
Explication llliifirata, he makes mention of Ethiopians 
Kircher only; but his Tranflation, tho’ different 
ias given, from the former, is not at all more con- 
formable to the Original, which runs to this 
Effect ; In the Tear of the Greeks MXCII. 
Mar Ifdabuzid, Prieft and Chorepifcopus of 
Cumdan, the Reyal City of the Eajh, othcrwije 
called Milis, or Melecius, Prief of Balk, a 
City if Turkeftan, ereUed this Stone Table, 
mohereon is defcrihed the Myjiery of the Life of 
mr Saviour, and the.preaching of our Fathers 
, . ' t$ 
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Po the Kings of China, in the time of thcVa.- 
ther of Fathers, Hananjafliuah, Catholic 
Patriarch. Father Kircher'y in his firft V er- 
fion, renders it, Dominus Ifdbuzad Sacerdos 
& Arehiepifcopusc, in His China lllufirata ; Sa- 
cerdos & Vicarius Epificpi Cimdan ^ and in a 
third ■ V eriion Sacerdos ^ Vicaritis Epifcopm. 
Ocher Words he read wrong, as £ekh for 
Balky Pahurfan iox Pokarefm y and of the 
Word which fignifies a Stoncy he makes 
Papay incoherently tranflating it, erexit 
hanc tahulam Papa. He would have it alfo, 
that Hananjaj'huah is Johannes Jofuey anAzhat 
by the Title Catholic we are to underlland the 
Patriarch oi JJexandriay or Him Antiochy 
or him of Babylon y by whom he iraagins 
this Title was peculiarly attested, and fo 
he leaves this Point undecided j tho’ if 
the Priefts who ere£ted this Monument, 
acknowledged the Patriarch oi Alexandriay 
who never was ftyled Catholicy they were 
either Orthodox if the Patriarch was the 
Greek ; ox Jacobitesy if he was the Coptic y 
or if him’ of Babyl'iHy theyweve Nejorians y 
and this is all the Light he reflcCTS upon 
this Obfourity. Mullery who examined this 
Infcription, had no Fault to find with the. 
Verfion, and adds nothing but Commen- 
dations on the Author ; tho’ it requires no- 
thing but a tolerable Skill in Latin to per- 
ceive that many Paffages of the Tranfla- 
tion are lame and fenfelefs ; and with a 
very (lender Stock of SyriaCy it tvexe eafy 
to fee that the Interpreter underftood it 
not ; but his Inacuracies againft Hiftory 
f 5 . Sind. 
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and Geography are ftill more confpicuous, 
‘fheEx It appears that this Infcription is of the 
picationcf Year of Jefiis ChriJi DCCLXXX, which 
of ths In- correfponds with the Year MXCII of the 
fcriftton. Qfeeks OX Sekiicida, and that Father JCir- 
ffe, who makes it the Year of the fame 
MLXXXII. is ten Years out in his Ac- 
count. He that fpeaks, was origirially a 
Prieft of, or, at leaftj came from a 
famous City, which many Geographers 
place in iokarefian^ or in Tmktpcm^ two 
Names, tho’ often confounded together, 
belonging to two diilinCt Provinces. He 
was at that time of Cumdan^ 

the principal City of the Eafiern Kingdoiti, ox 
of the Eaftern Court. The Chorepifcopi are 
very well known in the Eaftern Church, 
'who has feveral Offices for their Confe- 
cration ; and the Word being diftinCtly 
exprefled in the Table, it is hard to con- 
ceive why Fath. isC/rcjbej* tranflated it either 
Arehbipop ot Bip(fs Vicar. 

JVhai<we Cimdau'is coxinnlj ISfankin., at that time 
an to itn- the imperial Seat of ChinUy as well as when 
thJr-fv J Arabs were in the Country, This 

CumdMii leveral Names, as Father 

Afa-rtim obferves \ the Arabs called it Cmn-^ 
dan^ as appears by Tacuti-^ Ebn Wardi, and 
’’ the Nubian Geographer tho' fcarce to be 
known in the Latin Tranflation. For the 
Maronites^ who undertook that Work, fb 
unequal to their Strength, imagined Cum 
dan to be^ the Name of a River, whereas 
the Kiang is meant, which the Author fuf- 
d-ciently gives us to underftand, faying, 

it 
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It is the largeji River in and calling EbnWar- 

it of Camdan, becaufe it paffes 

through that City. This N ame is fo very ofr 
ten repeated in the one Account and in the 
othery that we can have no Doubt concern- 
ij, and efpecially as we find it in the old 
Arahian Geographers. For, i£ Abulfeda^ 
and fome other Authors mention it not, 
but have a difierent Name for the Capital 
of this Empire, and cannot even fettle up- 
on chat among themfeivesy it is becaufe 
they wrote after the Throne was tranflated 
to Pekm. They fay Nankin fignifies the 
Southern Quwt-, and in the Syriac Infcrip- 
tation Cumdan is called the EMern Court^ 
the reafon is plain, for, to thole who came 
{tom Mefjpota'miay Nankin vtrsLS not only the. 
moft diftant, but the moft Eafterly alfo. 

TheCatholic Patriarch, Hananjajhuah, was 
certainly the Patriarch of the Nefiorians^ as d^i CathVi. 
may be proved by Hiftory, which has two 
Patriarchs fo called : the firft confecrated 
about the Year ol Chrifi DCLXXXYI: 
thefecond about the Year DCGLXXIV. 

Now the Infcription was cut in the Year 
DCCLXXXII, and, confequently, in the 
Life-time of this laft, or a fliort time after, 
if, as the fame Hiftory records, he fat but 
a little more than four Years. We Ihall 
however take a time profeffedly to demon- 
ftrate that the Date of his Confecration 
ought to be put fome Years backward j 
but tho’ two or three were wanting to 
make it quadrate with this Infcription, 
it would not at all lofe of its authenticity y 
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for the Patriarch may have been dead at 
Bagdad-) and they have known nothing of 
the Matter in China. A6ks and public 
Writings are, every Day, drawn up in the 
Indies., and in America., with the Years of 
the Popes and Kings, after they are dead * 
becaufe the News thereof cannot reach 
them in time, but thefe Writings are genuin 
never thelefs. 

OftheTi- The Title of Catholic, added to that of 
tic of Ca- Patriarch, was never afiumed but by the 
ihobc. Neftmans, and when Kircher fays the 
Patriarch of Alexandria did the fame, and 
Muller applauds his ConjeSkure, adding, 
Catholki “ there never was any one of the Oecu- 
Patriarde u Bifliops that did not take this 

iituJumne- Title upon Mm,” they are greatly in the 
pfcAprum wrong. For what can Muller mean by Oe- 
Occftmcm- cumenic Bifleep ? If he conceived them to 
conimphi be the Biihops of great Sees, none but the 
^#1# Patriarchs ot ConJiantm<^k ever ftyled them- 
iumjK- felves Oecumenical Patriarchs Bxic&Johnth? 

fafier ; and thofe of Alexandria, Antioch, or 
Jerufalcm, whether Orthodox or not, never 
allltmed this ambitious Title at all. But it 
feems Muller took Catholic and Oscimenic 
to have the feme Import, whereas tliey 
are of very difierent Meaning; it was in 
the Days of Jiiflinian, that they began to 
give the Title of Catholic to thofe Prelates 
who were fuperior in . Dignity to Me- 
tropolitans ; and who had Authority over 
^ feveral of them, and might confecrate 
them without Recourfe had to the Patriarch 
yf Antioch. At firft they were two ; him 
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©f Rerfici-, and him of At'menla^ who are ftlll 
retained in the Jacobite Church j but theiS/e- 
Jiorians of Sekacia and Ctejifhon^ witdraw- 
jng Obedience from the Orthodox they fuci- 
ceeded, and divefting them of their Autho- 
rity, under the Countenance of the laftKings 
of Perjia^ arrogated to themfelves the Style 
of Catholic, and have kept it ever lince, 
adding Patriarch thereto, as they were the 
Heads of all th.t Nejiorian Communion. 

From this fame Word the Arabs have tor- 
raed their Jatelik, the two Letters being the 
fame but tor thePolition of the diacriticPoint, 

Marco Poh^ conforming to the Fen £<- 
tian Pronunciation, has expreHed it by Zi2- 
tolic. In lliort, it became fo very peculiar to 
the Patriarchs, that the 

out of Hatred to them, tho’ they themfelves 
had real Catholics in their own Church, 
have for five hundred Years paft given them 
the Title of Mofrian. 

Muller^ and thofe,whD, with him, imagined Muller’i 
that the Catholic., mentioned in the Infcrjption Mifiah 
may have been the Patriarch oi Alexandria 
did not fo much as dream of one thing, which * 

fhould neverthelefs have firft prelented it- 
felf to the Confideration of thofe who had 
but the leaft Acquaintance with the Eaftern 
Churches ; and this is Why any Ecclefiaftics 
..of the Church oi Alexandria AtioxM. have 
, made ufe of the Syriac^ which was of no 
Predominance in Egypt^ either in common 
Difcourfe, or in the Offices of the Church. 

They never could haveaffigned a Reafon 
for this, and confeqp^ptly {fiey Ihouid have 

had 
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had fome Thoughts of the Patriareh of An” 
t iochy &nd him of th& Nejiortans -y and ac- 
prdiugly_ have fixed upon this laft, fee- 
ing the tbrnier never ailiimed the Title of 
Cathoticy and that thofe who, in his Church, 
were diftinguilhed thereby, were fubordi- 
nate to him. 

A Proof The Date of the Grecian Year fliould al- 
fo have fuggefted to thefe learned Men, 
That the Infcription could not have been 
ordered by Ecclefiaftics fent from the Church 
of AJexandriOy nor from that of Ethiopay 
with whom this Epoch was not in ufe, but 
that of Diockjiany or of iht Martyrs. 

^he Names There is no Obfcurity as to the Names of 
p!ai!!. the Perfons, except what Kircher has raifed 
by jiis faulty Reading. The Names are 
perfeftiy Syriany and common enough a- 
raong the Nejioriam j a Bifliop, Chorepifcopty 
Papasy who have the fame Authority* 
Priefts and Deacons, who, very probably, 
did at that time conftitute the Chriflian 
Clergy of China. Muller y who has com- 
pared thefe Names with thofe in the Pro- 
dromusy might have fpared himfelf the 
Trouble 5 for all the Diference arifes from 
fome Names, in the firft Work, ill read, 
and not in the Original. 

Eramma- Let US ^ now examin_ the Chinefe Part of 
tknofthe this Infcription, according to theTranfla- 
CHnefe tion of fome able lefuits, more tobere- 
lyed on far than Mullery who, in fome 
Places, ;prefumes to rellore the Chinefe 
Text, and to alter the Veifion. This, 
is a fort of an .jirticle we will not dw'ell 

on j, 
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on ; tho’, by the way, it is hard to conceive 
how a Man that has never been out of Eti- 
ropey Ihould be able to play the Critic upon 
z Chinefe Infcription, only by the Help of a 
few Lexicons; to have done with this, we 
will take notice of what is mofl: eflential in 
each Column. 

The firft lays down the Ground-work of 'ihepfi 
the Chriftian Faith, the Exiftence of a God- 
head, in three Perfons, Creator of all ^emrdto 
Things. It is remarkable that thcfe Syrians tUExi- 
ufe the word Ahhoy which they, moft cer- mA 
painly, did becaufe they could find no 
word in the Tongue to convey the ’ 

Idea the Chriftians have of the true God: 

But Mullery who fancies he knows more 
than any body finds you out lour others, 
w'hich he pretends will anfwer the end. 

For we muji not maginy io-js he, Chi- 
nefe have no adequate Name to fignify God, 
f hd they have not the ineffable Name of Je- 
hovah. And yet Ricciy Martini axA many 
others were of a contrary Opinion, while 
thofe, of our Days, who fide with Jf/aZ/er, 
have not been able to prove what they fay. 

His turn upon the inefiable Name is quite 
puerile; for without knowing the pronun- 
ciation it may have had among the Hebrewsy^ 
we have, through Mercy, an Idea of 
the Sovereign Entity. It is aftonilhing, 

That after fo many learned Men, even Pro- CapeII.dc 
teftants, have unveiled the Abfurdity there Nom. Eh~ 
is in the Pronunciation of there 

Ihoiild ftill be People to ftickle for it. 

Now 
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Now for the Remark he afterwards makes 
upon the Name of God exprefled in Syriac^ 
and which he modeftjy offers as a ConjeSture: 
It is likely then^ fays he, the jiuth'or of the 
Infcription was of a Church that fpokeSjxxrLC. 
Nothing in the World more certain j and 
hence it might naturally have been inferred 
that the Patriarch, therein mentioned, could 
never have been him of But the 
date, and fo many Syrian Names might 
equally have convinced, him, not only that 

the Church of this Clergy, that is, of the 
Chriftians of the Country, fpoke Syriac.^ but 
that it was alfo the facred Language in 
which they celebrated divine Service, and 
drew up^their Ecclefiaftical Writings. 
of He fe- The l^ond and third Column continue 

tondjitf. to explain the Myftery of the Creation, the 
of the firft Man by the Seduftion of 
the Devil, who is called Satan, a Name 
quite foreign to the Chinefe Tongue, and 
the general Corruption of Mankind by Sin 
and Wickednefs. 

Of tU The fourth explains the Advent of Tefus 
Incarnation, to the following. 
rus”chna~ : I)onec Pcrfonarim triim una commu^- 
■ nicavit fe ipfam clarijpmo ’venerahilijtmoqiis 
Mixio, operiendo abfcondendoque •veram majef- 
. tatem, fimul homo prodiit in fxculmn. Thefo 

words fufEciently exprefs the Nefiori- 
an way of expounding the Alyftery of 
the Incarnation ; they rejefting the Union of 
the Word and Man, except by Inhabita-i 
tion, by a Plenitude of Grace, fuperior to 
fhat of all other Saints. This conformity 

cf 
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of Creed is ealily comprehended, by com- Elias Ni- 
paring the Pafl'ages in Elias the Catholic^ MSS. 
and other Divines who have been cited 
upon feveral Occalions. Matha;i. 

In the fame Column are thefe words : 

means the Annunciationby an Angel. Virgo 
foemina feperit fanEltm in Tacin, which mull: tucmpfe- 
here lignify 'Jud<e&: Clarijpma confiellatio tun ef the 
anmciavit f ielicitatem) Potu (R.eges ex ilia Prapheats. 
terra orientaii) viderunt elaritatcm, S ‘ve- 
Mrunt offer re munera fuhjeBionis cotnpletay his 
decern quatmrfan^arum, TUs pMxAy 

at the Appearance of the Star to the Wife 
Men, and the Adoration they came to pay 
to but as what ibllows is very 

dark, let us fee how the Interpreters have 
commented thtxtnpon'. nt lex iff prophetic 
viginti quataor Prophetarum adimpkrentur j Chin, n't 
according to Kircherj iThis alludes to Mft. 
four majorf and the twelve minor ProphetSy 
to which if you Abraham, Ifiac, Jacob, 

Job, Mofes, Samuel, David, and 2lacha- 
ry, the Father of St. John the Baptift, you 
will have the twenty four Prophets contplete. 

Muller likes this Expolition, and only re- fctiY Fro-^ 
marks that fome have thought the Chinefe 
Word might iignify Prophecies as well as 
Prophets. This is trifling enough, except 
we lay hold on it to ftew how little we 
are to depend upon Verfions from the Chi- 
nefe Writings^ for this Diverfity may 
produce very different Meanings, and 
no one can be fond of fo odd an In- 
terpretation. This numbei' of t wenty four 

Prophets 
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Prophets is equally unknown to the Syna- 
gogue and to the Church, as well as that of 
the twice twelve Prophecies, nor ever did 
any Man name among the Prophets the Per- 
fons has introduced. 

f he true It is eafy to perceive that by the Com-; 

Explication pletion of the Prophecies, or of what the 
ofthsPaf- Prophets foretold, thefe underilood 

the Prediftions in the Old Tejftament : this 
Mfiake. isevident by what follows of the twenty 
feven Books the Apoftles left behind them, 
which make up the New Tellamentj and 
fo the number of twenty four muft relate 
to the Books of the Old. The Syrians^ 
whether Orthodox^ JacohitCf or Neftonmy 
have their Verfion from the Hebrew Text, 
which contains twenty four Books, com- 
monly by the Jews called the Twenty 
four. This is the mighty Myftery our 
Critic could not unfold ; at the fame 
time that he is mightily difturbed at the twen- 
ty feven Books of the New Teftament, be- 
caufe, truly, reckons fourteen Epiftles 

of St. Paul‘s for my part, fays Muller ^ lean 
make out but thirteen, and there is fome 
doubt concerning that to the Hebrews, Wo 
very well^ know the Lutherans make 
a doubt of it, but the Syrians and all the 
other Eaftern Chriftians are fatisfied it is 
c^onical, as appears not only by their Co- 
pies of the New Teftament, but alfo by the 
Enumeration their Divines and Canonifts 
make of the facred Books. If Muller was ig- 
norant of fo common and certain a Fa£t, he 

wa® 
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■^as but ill qualified to talk of the Reli- 
gion of the Orientals. 

In the lixth Column mention is made of the 
of Baptifm, which cleanfing the Body fixthCo- 
purifies the Soul ; and then according to 
the Tranflation word for word 5 Difperji in 
quatuor partes mundi ; we arO not fure whe- 
ther thefe words have reference to the A- 
poftles or to the whole Body of Chriftians; 
but it is moft likely they are meant of thefe 
laft, by what follows; cohgregandos S pa~ 
cificandos fine lahore piilfant lignay timorisy 
pietatisy gratitudinifque voces perfonando. Here 
we have an inftance of the Imperfeftion 
of the Chimfe Toxi^nt'y for very able Tran- 
flators have been at a lofs to deterniin, whe- 
ther thefe Words relate to the preceding, 
or to the fucceeding. But it is beyond Dil- 
pute that they intend the Ceremonies of the 
Chriftians, by this time in fubjeftion to the 
Mohammedansy as they were in the Days of 
Hananjashiiah y{^\n% he was appointed by the 
Kalif Mahadiy who dyed in the Year of the 
CLXIX, andof DCCLXXXV. 

At this time the Chriftians W'ere not allow- 
ed the ufe of Bells, but were obliged, as 
they are at prefent, to ftrike upon wooden 
Inftrnmenrs inftead thereof; and this is 
moft likely to be Senfe of the Chinefi 
Words. 

■ But Muller difcovers a more exalted MulIerV 
Meaning ; he will have -it that Moy which 
the Jefuits redder Ligna, fignifies the De- 
vil, and that fo it muft be altered, fine Id-' 
im pulfant J)iahlmn\ and that this Ex- 
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ptefEon is to be underftood of Exordin> 
We have already declared, That thofe who 
fancy they have acquired the Cbineje hm- 
guage by poring in their Clofets, deferve 
not to be heard in oppolition to fuch of 
the Learned as have patiently and painfully 
ftudied it a long time in the very Country. 
To fay no more of this, I would ask if ’ 
any Chriftian, in any Language whatfoever, 
has made ufe of an Expreffion like 
that of beating or \firikin^ upon the Devil, 
with a view to the Exorcifrns of Baptilrn. 

The next Columns mention the leveral 
Ceremonies praflifed by the Chriflians, 
That they facrifice with the fece to the 
Eaft, that feven times a Day they pray for 
the Quick and the Dead, that they offer Sa- 
crifice upon the firfl: Day of the Week, 
and that they purify the Heart by the Re- 
miflion of Sin. Then as to their exterior, 
That they wear long Beards, that they 
fhave the upper part of the Head, that they 
have no train of Slaves, and that they 
hoard not riches, but that they beflow great 
Alms, and that they faft. We may plain- 
ly difcern all the PraStifes of the Eaftern 
Chriflians amidft the enigmatical Exprelfi- 
ons of the Chinefet the Pafiages jH#/- 
/«r heaps together from feveral Authors, 
are by no means to the point, and the lefs 
as none of them are Orientals, who, as it 
happens, are thofe he foould have confulted. 

He makes a moft grave Remark upon the 
Word Sacrifice; faying there is no Chinefe 
' Word to fignify the Saerifice without Bloods 
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t iio' not Jindf continues he, that th^ made 
life of the Word Sacrifice^ or that they believed 
they ^ered the real Body and Blood Jefus 
Chrift,'* into which the Bread of the Eucharift 
was cormerted by franfubjiantiation. ,If this 
Infcription had been a Theological Tra6b 
in form, we might have required it to be 
more explicit and dreumftantial, as well 
upon this Head as upon all the reft ; the 
Matter is, what the Clergy believed 
concerning this Sacrifice. Path. 
had cited three or four Oriental 
from EcchellenfiSf to prove thefe Chriftians 
believed a real Mutation of the Bread and 
Wine into the Body and Blood of fefiis 
Chriji'. But Muller cannot difcover dther 
the Sacrifice without Blood, or franfubfian-* 
tiation in the Chinefe Tongue, adding, That 
he cannot perceive this Do£trin to have 
been authorifed by Liturgies, or by the 
Teftimonies exhibited by Kircher. And. 
yet there are above fifty Oriental Liturgies, 
not to mention other Books of public 
Devotion, where the Term of the iS’«tr//fire 
without Blood, is often and often repeated ^ 
hut we do not there meet with franfubfian^ 
tiationihY fame Rule it may_ be proved, 

that the Roman Church difclaims itj for 
the exprefs Term is no where in _ the Ca- 
non of the Mafs. To be plain, it is evi- 


^ cfidoA Sacrtjtcum a^ellavmnt^ (fUodqu6 fputfinnt 
fe tta ^'emm Covpis & SangumtnohtuVtjfe^ ut Euchari^ 
Jticm Pam -per ^fanfubjliapttatjopem tails 
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dent by Mulkv’s Way of talking^ of the 
LkurgkSj that he never faw any of theniji 
much lefs the Works of the Theolog'rcaf 
Writers. Thofe who have tvritten in 
riac and Arabic^ could not ufe the Word 
i'rmfuhfimtiationi becaufe there are no 
Compounds in thole two Tongues; but 
they have declared this Transformation to 
be from S-ubJianee to Stihfiance. Thefe are 
the Terms in the Expbiition of Faith by 
Elias III. of the Name, Patriarch of the 
NcJtoriansj and one cf the Succefibrs^ to the 
Perfon mentioned in the Syriac Infcription. 
Now as thefe Syrians who went to Chinas 
did molt certainly believe, as their Patri- 
archs did, Muller Ihould have turned over 
the Writings of the Ncjiorian Church, to 
have inlbrmed himfelf of their Creed, and 
not have been fatisfied with the dark Ex- 
prelBons of the Chinefe Monument, where 
not a Word was faid of it. 

Cencetn- But having thus decided the Cafe, he 
ing^the flops Ihort ; becaufe he was to difcufs the 
Point in a Work apart, to be penned by 
ponn}L,in Grder of his Superiors. It is not known 
order to ’ that he ever committed this intended W ork 
■pro^e that to the Prels ; but without fo much as fee-», 
^eEaftern jjjg may pronounce it a Piece of no 
didnotk- Depth ; a Man who was a Novice to 
til ve the the moft common Things relating to the 
reaipre- E&fiem Chriftianity, who approved the 
See. groileft Miftakes of the firft Tranflator, and 
who imagined that three or four Paflages, 
contained all the Proof the Catholics could 
produce, touching the belief of upon' 

the 
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the Emhdrifi ^ fuch a Man I fey, was bat ilen* 
derly prepared for the Task, by far more 
difncult than the Hiftory and Geography 
neceflary to illuftrate our Infcription, con- 
cerning which, he has advanced nothing 
but has been deraonftrated to be falfe. 

In the Sequel of this Infcription, there is Of Ola. 
fome Talk of the firft preaching of the 
Gofpel in China)) and it is faid, that in the pltMherof 
Time of ‘taizan^ven) a holy Man called theGofpd 
Olopuen ot Lopiien) came frm Tacin, condu- in Chma, 
&ed by blue Clouds ) and by obferving the 
Courfe rf the Winds. Thofe who have la- 
boured at the Chinee Chronology, make 
this Date to correlpond with the Year of 
Jefiis Chrifiy DCXXXVI. Kinher has it, 
u hat he guided himfelf by the Winds, with the 
help of Sea-Charts, a Thing more eafy to 
fay than to provej adding, that ftacin \b 
J udiea, though he himfelf, and the reft 
agree it is a Name which belongs as well 
to in general as to 

Father Cc/«p&r, in his Chronological Mridg- 
menty fpeakiug of this King, delivers him- »/ 
felf to this Effea, * “ The Hittories of 
‘‘ the Country report, that in the XIII. 


^ Memofmi Chronka anm ImferH VII. peroenijfe ex 
hngmqms Recknihus gentium legates^ oris ha* 

hitu corforip^ue admodum feregrinOj & mmquam mtea 
Sims vifo s quin adeo gloriatum fuijfe Imperatorem quod 
fuis frimum temporihuSy homines capillo oculifque^ui* 

ridibus^ glaucos interpretor., ditionem Simeam adiijfeni. 
Cerium mdetuv eos ipfos fuiffe^ quos lapideumin Frcmmda 
Xenjl Mmiumentum^ effoffum Anm 16^5. ditati mfir 4 

g a Year 
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Year of his Reign, there came Ambafla- 
dors from very 'remote Parts, and from 
feveral Nations j and that they were of a 
very extraordinary turn of Countenance, 
and of a very foreign Appearance, fuch 
‘‘ as had never till then been feen in China. 

' That the King accounted it a Glory for 

him, that in his Tirne there Ihould ap- 
‘‘ pear Men -vyith fandy Hair and green 
‘‘ Eyes, blue, that is-, fays the fame . Fa- 
“ ther, who continues : It feems evident^ 
“ that thefe are the fame mentioned by 
the Chinefe Monument, found in the Year 
MDCXXV. ..in the Province of Chenfi, 
concerning which, you may confult Kir- 
“ chcr, and an Arabian Manufcript in his 
moft Chriftian Majefty’s Library, where- 
in it is exprefly faid, That about that 
Time, certain Millionaries were fent to 
“ China by the Catholic Patriarch of the 
Indies and China, who refided at MufoV* 
C^uplctV It is of Inmortance to note, that by the 
Gmfejfwn- Teftimony of even Couplet himfelf, there is 
no fuch Mention made of this Miflion in 
the Chinefe Hiftory, and that he owned to 
me and to others, That what he had infer- 
red in his Chronological Abridgment., vims 
borrowed from the Infcripfion. What he 
afterwards fays, of an Arabian Manufcript, 


frodidit. - - hoe confide Kircheri Sinam 
& vet us MSS Arabicum ^md cfjfermtur in Regia GalJu 
arum Bihliotheca^ uU diferie fi rihitur ( irca idem, tempus.^ 
fnijjhs ejfe Evangelii pracones in Stnam a Qaihelko 
^mrcha India Sw qtii m mh Aloful degehat^ P 55. 

which 
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•which is no where to be found, and never 
was in the King’s Library, he had from the 
late Mr. who how he came to 

dream of fuch a Thing is more than can 
be told. There is a Manufcript indeed, 
but it does not fay that the Catholic of 
Jol or rather of Bagdad.^ fent Miffionaries to 
Chinay tho’ you therein find the Name of 
Hananjajhuahy in the Series of the Nejlorian 
Patriarchs, and are told that he lived near- 
ly about the Time mentioned upon the 
Chimfe Stone. It is a Miftake allb, 'to call 
him Catholic Patriarch of the Indies and 
of China ; for Catholic was the ufual Tide 
to which Patriarch was annexed ^ and the 
Metropolitans of the Indies and of 
were fubordinate to him, . as may be ga- xzh.inBi- 
thered from the Nctitia of the Neftwim hiM. Coi- 
Churches. ■ 

But to return to the Infcription, it alone iVe haw 
acquaints us, that fo early as the Year wJutho- 
DCXXXVI. the Gofpel had been preach- 
ed in Chinay by Priefts from Syriaj whofe 
Chief was Olopuen. This is all we know firiptim 
of the Matter ; the Chinefe Hiftory has no if/elf. 
Words concerning it, and it Js no hard 
Matter to perceive, that this Name is 
Chhtefe, and that it was impofed on this 
Preacher of the Word, as the Cuftom ftill 
is in our Days, for all thofe who go to 
China to receive new N^es. Muller , full 
of his Conjedlures, fancies thefe Preachers 
were Chriftians of Ret/tOy who fled the Per- 
fecution of the Afahs'y but^ long before 
Mohammed there were Chriftians m Rer/tUy 
g 3 , 
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arid in the Uppfr J/ta^ pfoteSred by the la# 
Kings ^ and no footier was Per/ta conquered, 
than the NeJionansj who were almoil the 
only Chriftians of that Country, obtained 
very anipie Privileges at the Hands of the 
K/f. Nf/. Kalif G/»i 2 r, together with the tree and 
in MSS. entire Exercife of their Religion, all which 
Arab. jg exprefly recorded in Hiftory. 

We learn It Hiuft be confefled then, that we are 
ttcibwg in furnilhed with no Light in Arahan.^ Syrian^ 
Chimje Authors^ to Ihew us who this 
rmgs cln- may have been • we can only fay 

Coming that he entered China in the Seventh Cenr 
Olopuen, tury. He cannot then have been St. Pho^ 
who can- gg fome have thought : And yet A/r- 

htn^St. many others, account it an indubi-^ 

Thomas, table Fa6t, That this Apoftle beamed out 
the Rays of the Gofpel there, after he had 
preached in the Indies. This Father has 
even traced out the Track he muft have 
followed in his Journey thither from the 
Indies j btot his Notions as to this Matter are 
qpke intolerable, and can never be brought 
to quadrate with the Geography of thofe 
' P^rts., ■ ' 

fie Track the firfl: Plac'e, he brings St. 'Phomas 
Kircher fo ^ Town of Peiy9a, called Sotdama or Sol- 
will have tani'a.f wMch is known to be in- the Province 
St. Tho- of Be 'adaljebeJj or the Country cf Moantainsy 
1-° Miihamed the Son 

'pfeg, of Argun Khan, in the Year of the Plejra 
LCCX, and of Jefis Chrift MCCCX.' 
Thence he condafls liim to Cahnly a City 
famous for Trade.j and thence to another 
Ire calls Cafurjtany or City of Infiddsy her 

caufe 
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canfe inhabited by Chriftians only, whom 
the Mohammedans call Kafars or Infidels. 

No Arabian Geographer or Perjtan^ has 
taken Notice of this Town, fo that Kircher 
for this depends only on the Authority of 
BenetGoez a Brother Jefuity who came by 
Land from China to the Indies \ but by the 
Manner of fpelling this Name, as if Sands 
in the China llhtjiratay it feems evident that 
this C/^mfian is owing to a Miftake in read- 
ing the Name of the Province of Ctwifiany 
or Ctizijidny which is a Part of the ancient 
Siifianay which was ufually eroded by the 
Merchants of Mefipotamia andP«^i?, who 
went by Land to Tibet. The Matter, how- 
ever, was not to exhibit a Diary of St. Tho>- 
mas’s Travels this Way, tho- the Road 
pricked down, had been as plaufible as this 
JSnot. 

All the Proofe hitherto offered toper- 
fuade us St. Thomas preached in GhinUy are 
founded upon mere Conjedture only, where- 
as this Monument, whofe Authority cannot 
well be contefted,aflures us, the fira Know- 
ledge the Chinefe had of the Evaitgelic 
Faith, was not before the VII Century; 
nor is there the lead Footftep ^of the 
contrary in Ecclefiaftical Antiquity. It 
remains now, that we enquire who thefe 
firfk MilEonaries may have been, a Point 
as yet not fufSciently cleared up. 

The Obfervations already made upon the Thu frji 
Syrian Words, at once declare, that this a 

Million conlifted of Syriansy that they were 
of the fame Church with thofe who eredl- 
g -4 ed 
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ed this Monument to commemorate the 
firft Appearance of the Gofpel in Chmay 
feeing they call them their Fathers j and that 
they profefled Obedience to the Catholic^ 
and that his Name was Hananjapuah, 

Again, there is not the leaft Room to 
imagin thefe firfl; Preachers were not Sy^- 
rians^ feeing that the Date which is as the 
Seal of what is contained in the Infcripi- 
tion, asalfo the Signatures, which have 'an 
abfolnte Affinity with thofe ftilliu life.with 
the Eafiern Churches in all Writings of 
Record, are in the Syrian Tongue, the 
holy Language, wherein they celebrated 
Divine Serv'ice, and tranfaaed all Church 
Matters. If the Priells and others mentio- 
ned in the Body of the Infcription had 
been of the Date and their Names 

had been written in Greeks or in Coptic. 
They were then of the fame Church with 
the firft Preachers, and fubordinate to the 
fame _ Patriarchs, a Thing of the plaineli: 
Vifibility, feeing they looked on their Pre*- 
deceflbrs as their Fathers. 

itJlh were Syrians of 

different “i^rent SeSts, as _ at this day, Mekhites, 
Communi- Orthodox.^ FTeJiorians^ and facobites Now 
ens ; and if we call difcovet the Sect of the Perfon 
ihofe eieh ftyled Patriarch, we ffiall be infallibly 
Sr g^i^ed to the Communion of the Clergy 
Ne- who acknowledged him their Superior, 
ftorians. The very 'Dtle therefore of Catholic, to 
wnich Patriarch is annexed, is a demon?- 
ftrative Proof, that he was the Catholic 
pf the Neforians.^ who was Patriach in re- 

fpe^ 
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fpe£fc of them, as being fubordinate to no 
other; and the rather, as neither the Pa- 
triarch of Jnticch, nor him of Akxandria 
.ever aflnmed the Style of Catholic. But the 
dilpute is inconteftably decided by theTe.. 
ftimony of the Nfjiorian Church, her felf, 
who acknowledges mH^nanjafiuah among 
her Catholics, or Patriarchs, and declares 
he lived abopt the time this Monument 
was ere£^ed. Several of the Names which 
fill up the Margins of the Stone, -are com- 
.pounded of two Words, 3 . Cuftom more 
prevalent among the Syrians oS 3defopota~ 
miay and the Nefiorians^ than with any of 
the reft ; and this added to the Arguments 
before offered, confirms thefe Preachers 
to have been of their Communion. And 
what ftill proves it more and more, is 
the manner of explaining the Myftery of 
the Incarnation ; fcr through the Clouds 
of the Style, we ditcern the Doc- 

trin of this Seft, which admits the Union 
but by the Inhabitation of the Word, and 
the Communication of his Dignity and in- 
finite Power. 

This is all we learn from the Syriac In- 
fcription; but the Chinefe Words contain 
a more minute Detail of tfie Progrefs of 
this Milfion. It is there faid that this Olo- 
fuen from Tacin^ that is, from Syria or Ju-- 
did in the Year which coincides with 
the DCXXXTIof in the 

Reign of ^ai promulgate the Law 

of the true God ; that this Prince appro- 
ving of it, commanded it to be proclaimed 
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all aver China, and the Emperor’s Edi6^ 
to that End is luramarily referred to, bear* 
jng Date DCXXIXj that at the fame 
time a Church was built in the Royal Ci- 
ty oflninfan. That feme Years afterwards, 
in pCLl. under the Emperot Cao-fUn, the 
Chrillian Faith was knowm in every Pro- 
vince of China, That in the Years 
pCXGIX. and DCCXIII. the Bonzes, or 
idolatrous Prieft, raifed fome tumult a- 
gainft the Chriftians; but that the fame 
was quelled by the Authority of the Em- 

g -totTven^pun-ci-tao. That in the Year 
CCXLV 11. there came from Tacin ano- 
ther Prieft, called Kkho •, that the Emperor 
So-cmi’^'en-jm had built feveral Churches 
in the Year DCCLVIl. that his Succellbrs 
were, in like manner, Friends to Chriftia- 
nity ; and that at length this Stone was 
eredted in Commemoration of all thefe 
Fafts in the fecond Year of the Emperor 
and DCCLXXXII. ol Ghriji, You 
may read it at length in Kinher’s China 
llhfirata, but this is a Summary of the 
whole. 

What Coi^ht relates in his Eiftorical 
Jhrickment, is borrowed fronj this Infcrip- 
he himfelf confelfes there is no 
at ail made of the Event in 
Hiftory ; and -the reafon is, becaufe 
It concerns not itfelf with what belongs 
Strangers. But this Reafon is liable 
to feme Confutation ; for this fame Hiftu- 
ry records the Embaffy fent into the J»- 
dies io tjueft of the Sainf pretended to have 

been 
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been foretold by Confucius ; it records al-' 
fo the evil Reiult of this Inquiry, whence ■ 

- fprang among them the worlhip of Foee^ 

Idolatry, and the. Doftrin of Trpfmi- 
gration. The knowledge of Chriftianity, 
the Root it took over the whole Empire, 
and the Imperial Ediffcsin Favor there'* 
of, were not in the leaft, mote Foreign to 
the Chincfe Affairs, than the new Religion 
of Foee. It is then on all Hands agreed,^ 
that the Chimfe Hiftory, and that alfo of 
the Keftorian Patriarchs, is totally filent 
upon this Head ; Wherefore we are reduced 
to the Neceflity of wholly relying on the 
Incifion upon the Chinefe Stone : but par- 
ticularly upon the Date the Tranflators have 
fixed to the Year ofC^&n/ DCXXXVL 
f>r the Appearance of the nrft Preacher of 
the Gofpei in thefe Parts, who is Ohpmn. 

We have heretofore remarked that we it h rm- 
have no Affiftance, whereby to get acquaint- 
ed with this Olopuen \ and that to all Appear- 
ance it is a Chinefe Narne, impofed on him 
in the Country, as the Cuffom ftill ii in rian cftU 
Cafes of the like Nature ; for this Name fame 
is by no means Syriac^ nor has it any Af- . 

iinity therewith. _ All therefore we can 
deduce from certain confequences, is, that ed the in- 
this fame Preacher, and the other men- 
tioned after him in the Infcription, were of 
the very fame Church with thofe who e- 
refiled this Monument, feeing they call 
th-tn their Fathers. They then paid Obe- 
dience to the Catholics, or Patriarchs of 
tire N^or'iansy the Predeceflbrs of Hananp 
‘ ■ ajhuah^ 
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and were confequendy ofComrau- 
cion with him; and as certain it is that he 
was a Neftorim^ the others muft have been 
folikewife, the Title of Catholic prefixed 
to that of Patriarch, being quite peculiar 
to the Neftorians. 

f From the Year DCXXXVI. the firffi; 
■ Epoch noted in the Chincfe Inlcription, 
down to Hahanjapuah tht fecond of the 
Name, under' whom this' Infcription was 
dated in the Tear DCLXXX. or two 
Tears afterwards, according to the Com- 
putation of thofe who tranfkted the Chi-, 
nejcf the Hiftory of the Neftorians has the 
following Patriarchs, Japuaiab, Mar-Am- 
ha^ yajbuaiah.y Gregory^ johny Hananja/huahy 
another John mttudtdy' SelibazaJeay Phitofiy 
Jidar-Abay Surin or Surenasy '^atnesy and 
Hananjapuah the fecond of that Name, hi 
firil they refided at Sckucia and Ctejiphony 
which were conlidered as one and the- 
fame City, by the Arabs called Modain. 
He who Hands foremoll; in this Lift, was 
confecrated in the Reign of Siroes the 
Parricide who died towards the Year 
DCXXXIT. Ardepivy who fucceeded him, 
reigned but one Tear; and Bar an the 
Daughter of Copoesy whp according to the 
Perjian Hiftorians, was the only Survivor 
^ the Royal Houfe, afcended tfte Throne. 
The Neftorians have it, that fhe lent fa- 
Jhnaiab in quality of her Arabafiador to 'the 
Greek Emperor, and charged with confide^ 
rable Prefents; drat he met with a very 
gracious Reception; that he made hisCon- 

feffion 
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^ffion of Faith, and that he celebrated the 
Liturgy in prefence of the Emperor, who 
received the Sacrament at his Hands ; A 
Circumffcance worthy of juft as much be- 
lief, as is due to many of the fame Stamp 
in their Hiftory. By the Teftimony of the . 

Greek Authors, and particularly of Tfec- 
phanes, it is certain that this Queen main- 
tained Peace with the Greek Emperors, and 
that Ihe ruled with great Wifddm. They 
call her as doth the Hi- 

ftory. The Rerjians call her ' and Emir. 
ititran-dochtj and exhibit a Series of Kings 
and one Queen called Arzemi-docht^ before 
Ifdejerd^ under whom Perjia fell a Conqueft aid.T'ei- 
to the fortunate Mokammedansy whereas the xcira.p. 
Nefiorian Accounts, make her the imraedi- 208. 
ate Succeflbr to Bur an., or ifnran-dochty in' 
confideration that the intervening Princes 
fat but a lhort time, and in the midft of 

t reat Commotions. The Perfian Hiftory 
efore the Conqueft is extremely intricate, 
whether we conlliit the them- 

felves, or the Aredas, and the feveral Co- 
pies are not of one Mind, as to the Name 
of this Queen faran-docht, by others called 
Buran, as in the Hiftory of the Nefimans. 
iouan is a Name in nubibns, for which we 
ftand indebted to Schikartfs miftaken read- 
ing; all that he fays in his Tarich Regum 
Perfidy {o much tamed, vanifhes away to 
nothing, or is reducible to very Trifles, if 
we except what he borrows from T iimra, 
and the Jukhajpn', but we cannot dwell 
Jtonger upon this Head, without wandering 

into 
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into a DigSreiEon, which would lead ns 
too far aiiray. 

We will ijifift therefore on no more than 
what the Hiliory of the Churches 

adds concerning the Patriarch 
It informs us that he lived in the R.eign 
of the lafi: King Ifdejerd, and that he fur- 
vived under the KalifOmar^ the Son of 
Al Kittabj tine third Kalify at whofe Hands 
he obtained an ample Protehkionj as well as 
an Exemption from all manner of Taxes 
for himfelf and his. The fame Hiftory has 
it, that, while Ifdejerd was yet living, he 
fent Prefents and Letters to Mohammed, 
or, as others exprefs themfelves, to the Ge- 
neral of the Arabian Army, to requeft his 
Favour, a Step, which though it had like 
to have coft him his Life, procured him 
the injoyment of his wife. Omar began 
his Reign, as Kalif, in the thirteenth Year 
of the Hejra, and Modain was taken in the 
Years DCXXXIY. and DCXXXXII, of 
Refits Chrifi. This laft Date therefore qua*- 
drates with the Date of the Chinefe In- 
fcription, and the arrival oiOloptm in Chi- 
«4, if the Supputation of the Tranflators 
be right. And yet the Nefiottan Writings 
make no mention of Ecclefiaftics fent to 
China, or into the Provinces of the Upper 
Afia about thefe Times j and very hard it 
is to comprehend, how amidft the Broils 
which then diftra&ed Ferjia, and the very 
extraordinary Revolution upon the Con- 
queft of the whole Kmgdom by the Mo- 

hamms^ 
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hammdam^ the Catholic Should have been 
able to feud a Million into China. 

Muller thought the Chriitians fled from <fheCh}- 
Perfecution into the neighbouring Provin- pans did 
ces, and that thence they might have pene- remwe 
trated into China i and indeed this Conie- 
cture might pats, was it not repugnant to 
Hiftory, which moft explicitly declares, ciition of 
that the Nejionam enjoyed themfelves in i^'«Ara!». 
Peace, from the Reign of Siroes^ that they 
were countenanced by Queen turan^docht, 
and that the Mohammedans from the very 
beginning, were ftill more kind to them. 
Mohammed himfelf hid recommended them 
to his Captains, and had granted them Pro 
tedlions, which were confirmed by Osnar 
the third Kalif, and which, as the Hifto- 
rian aiiures us, were preferved, and after- 
wards ftill fiirther confirmed by Othman 
an AH. The Chriftians had nothing to 
compel them out of the Country,^ or to 
take Refuge elfewhere, and leaft of all the 
■Nefioriam, who were more numerous than 
the reft, and by no Means obnoxious, as 
being profcribed and expelled the Proi'in- 
ces under the Greek Emperors. Again 
they had a foiid Claim to the Mohammedan 
Friendlhip, they being the fir ft that made 
Advances towards aSubmilTion to the falfe 
Prophet, whom the Nefiorians alone have 
applauded as the Extirpator of Idolatry^ nor 
have their Divines fcrupled to quote the Math 
'Koraupn fpeaking of the Myftery of the In- Eie.mp. 
carnation : Their Hiftory acquaints us, that 
feveral Chriftians of this lame Communioo, 

. ■ were 
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were much confidered at the Court o£ £a^^ 
dad^ md particularly in the Reign of ^ 
mammy who imployed them in the Tran- 
flations_he ordered of the ancient Grech 
Books into Arabic j they were valued alfo 
for the Skill forae of tliem had in Phyiic- 
as Honain the Son of Ifaacy and his Son. 
“^chn the Son of Maffowtay known by the 
q£ AfefwiSy BoSijaJhuahy GeorgCy and 
Gabriely mentioned by Abulfaragiusy as well 
as thofe who penned the Lives of the Phy- 
licians. So Mailer' % Conjefture muffc fall 
to the^Ground, and the rather, becaufe the 
Chriftians eould not withdraw from the 
Provinces late in Subje^ion to the Kings 
of Perftay without expofing themfelves to 
very great Dangers, in the Midft of bar- 
barous and mollly irreligious Nations, as 
thofe were, who inhabited the Tranfomne 
to China, 
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We muft be contented therefore, with 
what we are told by the Chinefe Infcrip- 
tion, whofe Authority cannot well be con- 
tefted, tho the Hiflory of the JbTeJiorian- 
Patriarchs does lay nothing of any Syrian 
Miffionaries fent to China. For this Hifto- 
ry is fo imperfeft that no Wonder it flips 
over the Concerns of fo diftant a Country, 
feeing it omits many Faas of the fame 
Nature, which we know from other Hands. 
The other Hiftories, as well Printed as in 
Manufeript, are by no Means more com- 
plete, and the Averfion the Orthodox or 
JidelchiteSy as well as the Jacobitesy have 
ever had to the NeftoriaitSy is the Keafeai 

they 
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they fcarce name them ; befides, it is pro- 
bable they knew but little of what palled 
in a Communion they had nothing at all 
to do with. 

Sumoling, then the Contents of the 
Chimje Infcription to be true, arid we have 
almoft all the R.eafon in the World to ad- 
tait itj Chriftianity was firft taught in 
China in the Courfe of the feventh Cen- 
tury, and the firft MifEonaries were Nejio- 
riansy of the fame Church with thofe who 
ereffed this Monument, one Hundred and 
forty-fix Years afterwards, to commemo- 
rate this firft Million. Nor can we doubt 
but that, in Conformity to the common 
Dilciplin of all Chriftians, the Catholics 
Or Patriarchs of the Nejioriansy erected 
the ufual Hierarchy, fending one or feverai 
Bilhops thither, without which, this infent 
Church could not fo long have fubfifted ; 
accordingly in the Signatures, you 
have the Names of a Bilhop, a Chorepif* 
copus, Priefts and Deacons j and it is al- 
together probable, that as faft as there 
was a fufficient Number of Converts, they 
appointed Paftors over the new Chriftians ; 
Buttho’ Hiftory nor this Infcription is par- 
ticular as to this Point, there is an impor- 
tant and 'collateral Teftimony which 
makes it almoft certain. 

We have iiNotitm of the Metropolitans 
of the Neftman Church, which cannot be 
queftioned, the fix firft of them being the 
fame’ as are in the Office of the Cotfecra- \ 
tm of the CathoUcy publilhed by Father 
h Meriny 
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DeSana. Morin, as the Chief ia Dignity, and the 
fame as are often mentioned in Hiftory, as 
are moft of the reft. The Order thefe Jfe- 
trcpoUtam ftand in, feems at firft to be con- 
fafed • and it might be thought, they are 
not named according to' the Rank they 
held in the Church. For the Metro- 
politan of Jerufaiem is but the twenty- 
fecond, tho’ there are but twenty-four in 
all, which is contrary to the Ufage of o- 
ther Churches, and to the Canons of the 
Council of Nice, which ■ dignifies him 
next after the four Patriarchs. And hence 
is it that he, for many Ages, has been con- 
fidered as the fifth Patriarch in the Greek 
Church, and in the Latin tho’ the fame 
M'as not allowed him by the Coptic Church 
of Alexandria. But it may be readily un- 
derftood that this Order, the Neftorian Me-- 
tropolitans in, was not regulated by 
the Dignity, but the Antiquity of each. 
Now this Antiquity was not deduced from 
the Rank thefe Metropolitan Cities may 
have enjoyed under the Chriftian Empe- 
rors; for in thofe Days they were fcarce 
known, and deftitute of Bilhops, nay, 
fome of them were not built. 

^ry mB The Nejierians then ere£ted a newHier- > 
« archy, whofe general Metropolis, and, as 

Hierarchy, the Capital of their Patriarchat 

■wiLsSeleacia of the Parthians, and Ctefi- 
phon, which have been deemed as one and 
the fame City. Simon, by the Nejiorians 
called Marfabai, who fuffered Martyrdom 
^ in Sapors great Perfecution, and whom 

they 



tlley number with their wasj ac- 

cording to SozmeHy Archbiihop o£ Sekucia 
iand Ctejiphon.^ Royal Cities of Peijia, The 
Neftorians there fettled, and role to great 
Authority under Ctfroei Nupirmmn^ who 
protefiled them in Oppofition to the 
Eusperors, and compelled the other Chri- 
ftiaiis to embrace their Communion. In 
this State of Favor they remained Under 
the lafl Kings of Ferftay and the fame was 
fecured to them, as has already been faid, 
by the firfl: Kalifs. As they well ^knew, 
and as was the Belief of all Ghriftians, 
there could be no fuch Thing as being or 
the Church without an Apoftolical Suc- 
ceiEon, that is, if the principal See had 
not been founded by feme of the Apoftles 
Or Dilciples of a Prerogative 

they wanted, they fought fcr one which 
they thought fufficient. They began then 
with the holy Bifliops of Sekucia^ /whom 
they v/ould have to be the Predecedbrs of 
their Cdtholicsy but fraught with no other 
Proof than that of pofiefling the fame 
Churches, wherewith they had been in- 
veiled by infidel Princes. Then as, ac- 
cording to the Tradition of the Msfepota- 
Churches, Sn fbad^etu preached the 
Gofpel at Ed'eMy a See they had alfo u- 
furped, as well as the ancient School of 
the Holy Scripture, whence they were 
dr hen by Hermliusy but which they 
were reiiored to by the Afahs'^ by the help 
of this and many Figments at the begin- 
ning of tneir Hiftory, they perfuaded their 
ha* People, 
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’ Peopie^ that St. Thudistis had fopnded 
the Chtireh of Sekucia^ and the Dignity ot 
Catholic. Thus is it that they fixed their 
Patriarchal See at Modaittf the ancient of-* 
Imcia, and when that Chy was partly 
ruined^ and jUtMufiiv the 3^1^ had built 

they transferred it thither. 

^he En^ The Foundation of this new Hierarchy 
ffion of in Perfia, their firft Metropo- 

JXS- liun City was JmddUw, taik by 
tT Ardfii, fcing of P.rjk, and which be- 
fore had not fo much as a Bifhop. The 
fecond was Nifihis^ after they had expelled 
the Orthodox from that City and Schoid 
there, which they did to honour their Sect 
by the Commemoration of St. Jamesy a^ 
many other Saints. The third was JB#o- 
ra, the fourth Haz&a., the ancient Arhek^ 
by the Arahsy Erbel : The fifth was Bctjanm, 
Abulf or as the Syriam pronounce it Beitgarma, 
the ancient 

Hakoany A City cX Iraky five Days fiom 
Bazdady but unknown to Antiquity. 1 hete 
fix firft Metropolitan Cities, accounted 
•fucli by the Neftorlans only, were either 
in Mefmtmnky or the Irak Jjami or_ the 
p&rfmi: Iraky it being in thefe Provinces 
that they firft began to fpread. After this 
they efedted a Metropolitan of Perjia that 
is of the Country comprehended under the 
Kame of FarSy or Per/ia properly lo called, 
they being admitted by the laft_ Kings. 
From thence they penetrated into the 
Upper-AfMy and the ninth Metropolitan 
was that of MimXn Chcn-afmy the tenth 
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was Amet-, the Aria of the Ancients ; the 
eleventh Katarha^ hnt little known. To 
conclude, the twelfth was that of Chinay 
the thirteenth that of the 

According to what we have noted above^ 
this Order oi: Series of MefropolimnSy ac*- ac- 
quaints us with the Seniority of each ; and 
thence it follows Aat China being, in the 
NotitiOy named before the Indiesy muft 
have been the elder of the two. It may 
be faid thefe two were but one, , and it may 
ieem that fuppUes us with a Proof 

thereof; for fpeaking of the two lafl: Bi- 
Ihops fent to the Indies by the Nejiman 
Patriarch , at the Time that D. Alexis de 
Mencfes w^as, labouring to reform the Mala^ 
lar Churches, he fays, they called themfehes 
Metropolitans of the Inddts and of China. 

It is true, that in the latter Ages thefe two 
Titles were put together, but formerly 
they were diftin£t ; and in the Hiftory of 
the NefoHanSy we read of feveral Exam- 
ples of two Biftioprics in like Manner 
united, even of two Metropolitan Sees in 
one Perfon. So the Catholic Shekayjapmb 
who is the LXV, and was confecrated to- 
wards the End of the eleventh Century, 
united the Bilhoprics of Gapgar mdJVafety 
in the Perfon of the 'Pvi&S: Mmi/das, a 
Native of Sirt^. Another called Stephen^ 
was appointed Bifliop of Elfan and Bowa- 
zije. The Metropolis of Halwan was uni- 
ted with that of Rai’y Hazza or Arhekty 
and Mafoly two of the fix Principal, were 
held by the fame Metropoliuo jfahlaha, / 

, hj Tberr 
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There are many Examples of the fame 
kind that occur among the and 

the Abnfe iprang from thefe Sources 5 
fovy Fir^y notwithftanding the ancient 
Canons, they admit in Concurrence with 
other Chriftians, no Se8; has more^ da-* 
j-ingly infringed ' them, and efpecially 
in the Tranflation of Bifliops. Moft of 
their Catholics and Patriarchs were Bilhops 
or Metropolitans of other Churches, 
which not oiily was no Obftacle in the 
Way of their Elefiion, but they were aW 
fo confecrated a new, much in the fame 
Form with Bilhops, The Copric Church of 
Alexandria never gave way to this Abufe, 
and down to thele latter Times Ihe has 
pbferved it as a Rule, never to ele£i: any 
Man her Patriarch, if by Confecration he 
,was wedded to any particular Church, 
The Jacohite Church of Antioch adhered a 
long Time to the fame, and two of 
her Metropolitans chofe rather to lay 
down their Lives, than confent to the 
Eimac. Eleflion of Ifaac Billrop of Harran into the 

r- 58. Patriarchal See of Antioch. The Greeks 

have a long while forgot this holy Infti- 
tution, npr can we ourfelves decently re- 
proach them therewith, It may then have 
hapned, that the Nefiorian Patriarchs, pre- 
furaing upon the full Powder they arrogated, 
thought they had Authority to make thefe 
Unions^ but to deal ingenuoully by them, 
they may have had this • Secondly. To exr 
,cufe them, that their Se£l dwindling conlir 
derably away in the fecopd and third Cepr 
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tury ol Mohammeiifm^ by means of the 
Privileges the and ob- 

tained of the Kalifs and Soltansy it hapned 
that in many Cities where ths Nejimans 
had been the only Chriftians, they wer<^ 
not a number fufficient to eonftitute an E- 
gifcopal Church or a Metropolitan. Hence 
Ibrae came to be joined with their Neigh- 
bours, others were totally extinguilhed, as 
in procefs of Time hapned to that of 
China, when Chriftianity was there no 
more, as was the Cafe when the 
hrfl: arrived there. Then it became a 
mere Title like thofe in Partihus Inp'delmm. 

The Patriarchs o£ Jniiocb hAve ‘J’UTa- 

pretended that their Jurifdi&ion reached *rtarchs if 
all over the £^, whence it is fa.id in the 
■Notitia of Niliis Doxapattim, That his Au- Mjjiona- 
thority extended aver all K£ia, the %nS!i, and vHs u 
the Indies, whither he fent a Catholic called Gliina. 
cf Romogyris. This Title may have been t.ATiixiv 
kept up together with fome others afliiin- 
ed by the Greek Patriarch of Antioch: But \ ^ 

we find not the leaft veftfge in Hiftory 
lince the feventh Century at leaft, of Ca- n r 'lv- 
tholics or Metropolitans fent to the Indies, &c 
either by the Orthodox or Jacobite Patri- 
archs of Antioch, much lefs to China, 
where the Chriftians w^ere alw^ays of the 
Nefiorian Perfuafion. 

There is Reafon then to believe, xhox. Thefe fafi 
thofe who went thither to fpread the 
Light of the Gofpei, obfcured as it was by 
the aarknels of Errors, took the way or hyL/ntd. 
the Provinces conterminous with Ckor^an, 
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and that they travelled thither by Land, 
For that enigmatical Exprefliipn, contem-^ 
plando 'JieutCTUpt reguldntf ^ nuhihus c£fu- 
Ms dindtusy is far from proving, that this 
bloptim failed thither by Sea, and by the 
help of the Compafs. We want fomething 
more than ChimSk Hiftory to periuade 
us they knew any thing of the Magnetic 
Needle, but if we grant the CUmfe to 
have ufed it, we are pretty fure the Syrians 
did not; the Conrfe they lhaped for the In- 
dies is aphin Demonftratipm of their Igno- 
rance in this Particular. But, indeed as they 
had, vaft Defarts to crofs before they conW 
reach Chimy they might have had recourfe 
to the Needle to guide them, juft as they 
do in the vaft Wildernefles ol Amerkay 
when they were out upon any Difcovery, 
Others, as thofe mentioned in the Se- 
quel of the Chinefc infeription, may have 
gone thither by Sea, fleering the fame 
Courfe laid down by our Authors ; and 
it is likely they went much about the 
fame Time, the Metropolis of the Indies^^ 
being immediately named after that of 
China. - 

We may conclude, then, from what we 
are told by the Infeription, that Chriftia- 
’ nity which was firft preached in China in 
the Year DCXXXVI, fubfifted there tiil^ 
the Date in Syriacy that is, till the If ear of 
Chrift DCCLXXX and even a confider- 
able time afterw'ards, lince Aha Zeidy the^ 
.Author of the fecond Accomt, fpeaking of 
|he general- Revolution which happened in 

: Chin^ 
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China., and particularly of the DeftruStion 
of Canfu in the Year oi' the Hejra, CCLXIV, 
or of ‘Jefiis. Chriji DCCCLXXVII, relates 
that a great Number of Chriftians was 
there flaughtered. He fays nothing of 
thofe in other Cities, whence it. feems 
jthat in this City, which waS; the principal 
Scale, there were none but Merchants. 

But we are told by another Author, 
whom we know but by the means of(?o//>j, 
in the Margin of one part of his Notes 
ppon Alfraganus, that the Chatholics fent 
Ibme Ecclefiaftics into China, above an 
hundred Years afterwards. This is the 
Tranflation. “ relates, from the 

Teftimony ofa Monk of thefe 

very W ords. That he teturned from Cbi- 
« na in the Year CCCLXXXVII, that is in 
« the Yearof ari/?DCGCCLXXXXVII 
whither he had been fent, feven Years 
before, or thereabouts, by the Catholics, 
together with five Pertbns more ; and 
that the Name of the City, he had been 
at, was ‘jtajma. 

Hence we infer, that towards the end of jfe kmw 
the tenth Century, the Catholics or Nejio^ nothing 
rian Patriarchs continued to fend Miffion- 
aries to China, after the Example of their 
Predeceflbrs, But from that time we are cohn- 
on all fides left in the dark concerning try fince 
thefe Millions, whence it Ihould feem that t^e tenth 
Chriilianity was foon after wholly loft in 
that Country by feme Caufe to us un- 
known. We do not difeern that there was 
gny Perfecution, like the laft in Japan, 

one 
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one of the mofl; cruel the Church ever 
underwent 5 nor could the R.eYolutions, 
brought upon China by the Con- 

. quefts of Jenghiz Khan and his Succeflbrs, 
have been fatal to the Ghriftians j for we 
know ^atjenghiz himfelf had a love 
for them; his principal Wife was the 
Daughter of Ung Khan whom he delpoiled 
of Empire, and who was a Chriftian, as 
were many of the Hoards of 'fartars xhzt 
• paid him Homage. His Succeffors were 

to the full as well inclined towards the 
; Chriftians ; and in the Life of Jahahalahaj 

which ends the Hiftory of the Neftorians^ 

' we read very remarkable Inftances to 

prove it. It is therein related that this 
Catholic was originally of Cathay y and that 
he was fent by Abajha-Khany Em- 
peror of the TartarSy to vint the holy 
Places at Jmifakmy xhott to lay certain 
coftly Robes upon the Sepulchre, and af- 
terwards -dip them in the Jordan .‘ That 
afterwards he was made Metropolitan of 
Tangiity by his PredecelTor Dilate, who 
had invefted him with a plenary Authori- 
ty over the Hoards of Chriftian Thjtisrr, 
and that at laft he was chofen Catholic. 
He fat thirty feven Years ; but when the 
‘Tartars were driven Bagdady the 

Mohammedans deftroyed a part of the iVr- 
Jiorian Churches, added to the former Tri- 
butes, and things put on quite another 
'Face. ■ V/ • ' } • f 

From that time Hiftory fays nothing of 
f:he fiibje6t we have been upon, and we 

'H-ra 
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are left barely to guefs at what may further 
concern it. This laft Revolution fell out 
a little before this Catholic dyed, who de- 
parted this Life in the MDCXXIX Year 
of the or theYear MCCCXVlI* 

Qtfefus ChriJ}.. We find no Name that fuc- 
ceeded him, and very probable it is, that 
Chiflianity dwindled away by Degrees 
in China for want of Paftors, or for Tome 
other reafons we know not. For when Barros.T. 
the Porttiguefe failed to China in the Year 3. 1. 2. c. 
MDXVIl under the command of Fernand /» 
Pmz d’jindradej who was the firjft that 
went to Canton^ there was not the leaft 
Footftep of Chriftianity to be traced out j 
and the firft Miffionaries of that Nation- as 
well as the Cajiilians^ yvho crofled ovef 
from the Philippm Ifland, met with none 
that were not Idolaters. Some Grofles 
and other Signs, which have been lince 
difcovered, being naked of all Date or 
Infcription, could afcrd us no certain 
Light, till the Year MDCXXV, when 
the Monument we have had uncjer con- 
sideration was difcovered. 
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Into the Time when the Mohammedans 
firfl: entered into 

C H I N A. 

O F the many curious Particulars to be 
found in the fipo Accounts we have 
prefented to the Public, the En- 
trance of the Mohammedans into ChinUy be- 
fore the third Century of the Hejra, is not 
the leaft conliderabie< All their Hillo- 
rians ere very obfeure upon their Travels 
or Voyages to this part of the Upper Ajtat 
and their moll: famous Geographers di:f- 
fer fo tvidely from each other, that \ve 
may believe they were as ignorant of 
thofe Parts, as we were in Europe before 
the Nautical Attempts of the tw^o laf: Ages. 
Abulfeday the molt accurate of their Geo- 
graphers, fpeaks of China merely by what 
he heard from fome Merchants. The reft 
are full of Fables, fuch as Alexander’s, Tra- 
vels to Chinay his Conference with the Em- 
peror there, and the like : Their Copifta 
nave but added to the ufelefs Lumber by 

frelh 
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ffelh Stories, which have thickened, the Mift 
and may convince us of their thorough Ig! 
norance : And, indeed, our Authors feem 
to be the firft, and almoft the only Wri- 
ters that have dwelt on thofe Parts with 
fome tolerable exa6tnefs. Th^y firft told 
us the Mohammedans had a confiderable 
Settlement in i;h^ principal Port of China^ 
and that tliey h^. there a Kadiy who aSted 
both as a Judge, and a Spiritual Direbtor. 

In a word, that great Numbers oi Moham- . 
medans were in the Imperial City before 
the great Revolution, mentioned in the 
i&coad. AccoanU ' 

Our own Ancient Authors take Notice, 
that in the vaft Provinces, known former- 
ly by the Name of Cathay^ they met with 
Mohammedms^y '•iAiO had been there a long 
while 5 ani the Accounts of the firft %- 
fuits that went to Chinay confirm what they 
fiy. They, in every City, found Mo^ 
in Number fufficient to evince 
That they muft have been of very old Hand- 
ing in the Country. But fince nor the 
Ancients nor the Moderns give us any 
•_ Circuraftances, or inform us when or how 
they came into this Country, it may not 
be unacceptable if we make ibme Inquiry 
irrto this Matter. 

It is the Belief of many that the M(r Whaler 
hammcdans went firft to China by Land, ^^eMo- 
and that the Track purfued by fome mo- 
dern Travellers, ought to point out to us thaler bj .' 
the Road the Ancients may_ have taken : Lun}. 
Mcim Foloy fay they, went into China by 

the 
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tlie _way of Canary ; Mandewlk almofl: tfefci 
iahisvery ¥oot&Qfs'^Jenghiz KhanyXh&hx& 
Emperor of the conquered a Part 

oi vkindy and marched thereto from the 
■zncitnt Moguliftan ot ^mhefian\ we have 
a Perjian Account of an Embaliy from a 
Prince to the Emperor of and 
this Ambaflador went alfo by Land; at 
Voyages beginning of this Century, Benet Gcezy 
deTheve- a Jefuit, travelled alfo from the ladies to 
not. T. n. Pekin ty the Fathers Grueher and Orvilk 
did a few Years ago perform the fame 
Journey the Mofcomte Ambaliadors do 
when they go to Chinay and they even 
aflure us, this Rout, which is not always 
the fame, is pretty well frequented by the 
Caravans of the Merchants of the Upper 
Jljia. Thefe diferent Routs are pricked 
down in the Map of Cathay^ jftbliihed oy 
Kircher in his China Jllujirata ; and Father 
Couplet had another, which pretty much 
confounded us, tho’ the Names of the Places 
were written in Perjtan. 

All thefe Inftances fufficiently prove that 
we may go to China by Land, and there 
is no doubt of.it; but the Way held by 
a fmall Number of Travellers does not 
feem to prove. That for certain the fame 
was held by the Caravans and Merchants, 
which ought to have been the Cafe, for 
fuch a Number of Mohammedans to get in-* 
to China that way. For, according to the 
old Method of travelling in Caravans, it 
W'as a very hard matter for the Merchants 
of Perfta and Mefopotmia to go thither by 
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Land, unlefs tfiie Track was well frequent- 
ed j and it feems not only certain that it 
was far from being fu, but alfo tliat it was 
confideredonly as a By-way, a Short Cut. 

The better to clear up this Difficulty, ^.charttp 
which, well explained, may let us into this mmet 
many Points of Eaftern Hiftory and Geo- 
graphy, we muft firft furvey the Extent of 
the Mchaumc-dan Empire in the third Cen- the Umitt 
tury of the and at the fame time of the M.o~ 

confidcr what Bounds the Eaftern Geogra- hailed- 
phers fet to the Provinces^of the 

neareft tiie Borders of Ciotfici^ (fctituty^ 

Mohdmmul made himfelf Mafter of a 
part of ; and his Succetibr 

oonquered the reft of this Province, with 
the greateft part oiSff nCLt Eg^ft ali^o was 
fubdued in his R.eign, and thefe Gonquefts 
were enfued by others Weftward, which 
are foreign to our SubjeSa In JJ/a., the 
Mohammedans had two potent Enemies to 
cope with, the Romans and the fetfians : 
the former were Lords of the greateft part 
of Sfna on this fide the Euphrates j the latter 
were Supreme over the reft, and their Em- 
pire extended far away into the Afia. 

The Romans were driven out oi' Syria In. 
the Reign of HeracUus^ by Omar the third 
Kalif, who poflefled himfelf of ^ 

and all the Holy Land. The Empire of 
the Sajjanian or Ofroid Rerfians expired at 
almoft the fame time, by the Defeat of Ifde-. 

_;r/7/,the Son cA Shah-Riaty the laft of thefe 
Princes,who being forced out of all the -Per- 
fmn Irak, retreated into where he 

waf 
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jvas almofbinftantly attacked b;^ the King df* 
Turke&m^ and at laft llain in the Year 
of the Hejm XXXI, of a# DCLI. At 
this fame time the Arabs made a Conquefl: 
of the greatefl: part of and Ab- 

daJUhjthQ Son oi Amar, who commanded 
the Troops on that tide, advanced quite up 
to the Onus or River of Balk^ before the 
Death of Ifdejerd. 

The civil War which broke out in the 
Reign of AH, the fifth Kalif^ and which 
blazed till the Settlement of the Family 
of the Omm(}’ads, T^nt a flop to this mighty 
Progrefs : But in the Year of the Hejra 
LXXVI,and ofjefas Chrifi DCXCV, they 
made an irruption into Tabarifian or fh-* 
hrejian> In the firft Century alfo they 
made fome Conquefts in Armenia, and 
and in the Country of the Turks', but 
as the Arabs beftowed this Name pro- 
mifcuoufly on feveral Provinces of the 
per Afia, which they knew not, it is im- 
poffible to fay how far they advanced 
m their firft Wars with the ancient People 
pf Ttirkcjian. 

Walia, the thirteenth Kalif, who be- 
gan his Reign ;n the Year of the Hejra 
DXXXVI, and oiChrifi DCCV, did very 
much enlarge the Extent of the Mohammed 
dan Empire. Katiba, one of hi§ (jcnerals, 
conquered the Mawaralnahra oi T -anfoxane, 
took Bokara, and Samarcand the Capi- 
tal of the Sogd,: or Sogdiana of the Anci- 
ents, together with Farganah, and many 
Other Cities farther remote, beyond w'hich 

the • 
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the Mohammedans marched not, till ? long 
time afterwards. It is true, t\iQ Oriental 
Hiftories tell us, that in the Days of 
Makc-pah xh.t third of xht Seljukids^ their 
Empire reached to Cajhgm-j but this King- 
dom was not fubdued under the Kalits, 
but by Kings, who not only difowned Elmac. 
the Kalifs Yoke, but Mohammedifm alfo^ Leb.Ta- 
•fcr Hiftorians obferve^ that ■ the Emir. 

Son of Seljuky was the firft iturk that turn- bi°ifeda 
^Mahammedan. , 


We mull conclude then, that in the ow 
third Century of Mohammedifm, when our -^tahori 
Authors lived, the Mohammedans might go 
to the uttermoft Parts of Mawaral- 
mhra, without exceeding the Bounds of Empire a- 
their Empire 5 and that thus they were at tendedtottn 
no great Diftance from the Frontiers 
China: But it is not likely they were 
at that Time fettled at Cafigar. Under the 
Empire of the indeed, they were 

a confiderable Body there, and according 
to Abiilfeda, t\A& City produced a great 
number of Perfons famed for Learning. 

Cajhgar, according to both ancient and T'UtVa^ 
modern Geographers, was ufually crofled 
by thofe who went either into ‘lurkejian, 
ox China. Some place this City in 
tan, but others^ upon better Ground, write - 

it the Capital of a Kingdom of the fame 
Name, inhabited by Mohammedans. Ac- 
cording to Abulfeda, it is in p6 or 95, that 
is, in 105 or 106 Deg. 30 Min. of Longi- 
tude, and in 44 Deg. of Latitude, and fo 
muft be much more Eafterly than Samar'' 
i -C^nd^ 
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cmd'y wHch, according to the fame Au- 
thor, is in 8j>or 88 Degrees of Longitude^ 
and in the 40th Degree of Latitude; that 
is, according to the ufual Computation, 
98 or 5»p Degrees of Longitude, by add- 
ing the ten Degree necelLry to inake 
^ulfedds Meridian coincide with the Me- 
ridian of the other Geographers. After this 
Rate the W ay the Atahs muft have held for 
China^ was by going firft into Choraffan, 
from thence into the Mawamlnahru. j to have 
gone ftrait from Smunmif or feme .other 
City of the Province, deftroyed by the 
Moguhy into Tibet-, or to have gone into 
the Kingdom of Capgar, thereto join the 
Abulfed. Carmans. They fometimes alfo went by 
52 ' 3 - the way of upon the Sldrts of 

Chord fan, which had great Dealings; or 
by Cdbul a City to the Eaftward of Gaznahy 
and which, in Abnlfeda's Time, was the laft 
City inhabited by MohammedanSy on the 
Borders of Tokarejlan, or Tmkefian,. and 
the Place where the Indoiis and Mojlem 
Traders ufually met. When thefe Tra- 
vellers had got into Tibet, they might have 
entered China, by the Province of Chmfi, 
after they had crolfed the Sandy Defart. 
jimtltf But it was ftill more eafy to reach China 
Smar"^ by Land, if the Kingdom oi Samahand be 
caiS! * Samaremd, and ex- 

tends to the Sandy Defart, as Father ik&r- 
tini has it in his Chart. Not but that the 
Diftance is much the fame, for thefe laffc 
Maps ftretching Samahand to the . Defart, 
allow it a larger Scope chan the Ara- 
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Man Geographers- Samanand is the Ca^ 
picai of tfie dogd^ and muft be farther from . 
itibet than fome Travellers give out, and ^ 

among the reft Bcnjamm the who 
places it but four Days diftant from the ‘ 
Capital of that Kingdom, whereas the 
Eaftern Geographers clap ten Degrees be- 
tween them. But there is no concluding 
any Thing from what they fay ; for they 
knew but little of the Provinces beyond 
the Mawaralnahra.) and the Countries of 
Capg&T and Cotan ^ for under the general 
Name of Turan^ or Turkcf anj Tajup dndk 
Majujcj that is, Gog and Magog^ythtj com- 
prehended all the Provinces Northward 
and Eaftward of China. And fome have 
enlarged that Degree, as to make 

it take in the greateft Part of the Mdiiidral-^ 
nahra and Chowarazm, and fo have made it 
a nearer Neighbour to China.y than is allow- 
ed by the proper Limits of this Province; 

Our Authors feem to have been of this Jhlai om 
Opinion, and the laft of themj giving an Juthors 
Account of a Man who went from faytoiha 

cand to China^ obferves it to be a two 
Months journey from the Skirts of Ctoii 
to the Sogd of Samanand^ which is nearly 
the Diftance of the two Ends of the Sogd.^ 
extending it to dia/, which muft be Sochcu^ 
on the Borders of the Province of 
Chenfi. : According to the Eaftern Geogra/- 
phers, thefe two Cities * are 38 Degrees 
; : 

* Author Is fimewhat chfcure in the f receding 
Period ; hut by thefe two Cities he^.feem mderjtmd 
Smmtcmd mid SicM Sochm, 
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diftant from each other; and thefe 
grees are equal to four Hundred and eigh-* 
ty Leagues, at twenty to a Degree^ 

which divided by fixty, give 8 Leagues 
for each Day, which, by the jirabim Qto- 
graphers, are equal to a Days Journey for 
a Man that walks. 

But this Way by Land, whether by 
Sctmarcand^ by Cahiil^ by Gaznah^ or by 
Cafhgar^ was very imptaSticable in the 
Days our Arabs wrote, excluiive of the 
natural Inconvenieneies of the Roads they 
were to travel. All the Trade of the 
Majt was then in the Hands of the Mer- 
chants of Petfta^ Bajoray and of the 
Coaft quite down to the Red-Sea, which 
was the Center of the Egyptian Trade, and 
partly of the Mediterranean. They traded 
CO the Indies by Land, in mafty Places, 
and particularly at Cahah The Produ6i: 
of Arabia, Egypt, Rerfia, and^the adjacent 
Provinces they exchanged with the Mer- 
chants of 'Tmh.fi an and the Indies, for 
Musk, precious Stones, Chryftals, Spices, 
and Drugs : But it was almolt irapoffible 
for them to go farther, or to drive a 
Trade quite home to China, becaufe of the 
Defalt, a dangerous Track; and Hill 
more, becaufe of the continual Wars be- 
tween the Arabs and the Princes of Ttirhj- 
tan. And the civil Broils which during 
the firft Centuries, and afterwards were 
fomented between the diSkxmxMahammdatt 
Princes of ChoraJJan, and the Tyranny of 
the Governors of Piovinces in* Times of 

Peace, 
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Peace added ftill to the difficulties of 
Trading extenfively by Land. 

Nor does it appear that any of thefe 
Obftacles were removed for a confider- 
able time : for the Mahajnmdans did not 
penetrate into thofe Provinces of Turke- 
/i2w, conterminous with the Mdwardmhra 
and Choraffan, ’till three hundred Years 
after the firft Voyages by Sea we are here 
to fpeak of. 

The various and numerous Nations, q'he’VvaU 
the Arabs comprehended under the gener- ute 
al Name of ^iirks’^ came very late into 
Mohammedifm\md the Moguls^ when be- ^ 
come Lords of the Upper AJia under 
Jenghiz Khan, wtxt for the moft part 
without any Religion, or had one to them- 
felves^ fo that it was under fbrae of this 
Jfto’s Succeflbrs that feveralofthe 
turnded Mohammedans ; but the People of 
Kipjak, adhered moftly to the Religion of 
their Anceftors, contained in the famous 
Laws called Xto, as did moft 

of the Hoards 01 the Defart, according 
to Cond Emir, and even the whole Pto- 
\mc& oi Sejejian, according to AbvJfeda. 

The Arabs then could not fafely venture 
a-crofs thefe Provinces, inhabited as they 
were, either by Enemies or by People 
of different Perfuafions, who had moft of 
them been driven out of Chorajfan and the 
by the prevailing Arms of the 
Kalife. The Baits of a gain&l Com- 
merce could fcarce bewitch the Arabs to 
run fuch Rifques, and elpeciaily as the 

Bulk 
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Bulk of Trade was negociated, as it afr 
terwards was, upon the Sea of Lidia 
indeed by the Accounts of Goods we read 
in AraUan Authors, we fuiSciantiy under- 
Aand they had no large Dealings with 
diofe remote Provinces ; that the Drugs 
they had from thence were brought to 
the Mohmnmdan Cities, by the Turkijh 
or hidim Traders ; and that all their 
Furs, in which may have confifted the 
moft advantageous Branch of their Traf- 
fic, they had from Armenia and Behd al~ 
Jcbel^ or from the Barbarian Coaft, whence 
they had the Tygers and Leopards Skins^ 
they fo much valued for Caparifons and 
Saddles. 

Nor does Curiofity feem to have prompt- 
ed the Mohammedans to undertake fuch 
long Traverfes, tho’ it rauft be owned 
they fometimes went farther to hear fome 
of their famous Mafiers. Thefe Peregri- 
nations did, with them, anfwer the end. 
of a Courfe of Theology, and in fomp 
fort raifed them to the Degree of DoQ:or. 
They would formerly from S^ain and Afric 
go firft to Mecca^ then to Bagdad^ thence 
to Balk', to Samarcand and to Nifaf or to 
hear the celebrated Profellbrs of thole Ac- 
ademies. Ebn Shalikan, in his Liyes of 
liluftrious Men, has many Examples of 
fuch Traverfes, which in thofe Days were 
performed with eafe enough. For at e- 
yery Town and every Mofeh, the Pil- 
grims met with charitable Entertainment, 
and with Perfens who accounted it an 
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Honour to entertain them in their Houfes. 

The Molbhs mA. the Learned in particular 
paid them great refpe8: ; many Princes 
had bequeathed Foundations for their Sup- 
port ; and if with forae Knowledge ip 
the Koran^ and a parcel of traditionary 
Stories about Mohammsdy they had fome 
fmattering of the Law, and a bent for l^pry of 
the Arabefqae Poetry, they were fure of * -P”' 
a ^ kind Reception throughout the extent 
of the Mohammedan Empire, Juft as our damus. 
^rabadotirsyv&to. antiently received at the Up Mo- 
Courts of the European Princes. 

Ail this might induce us to conclude, 
that the firft Arabs that went to China, knew any 
were Merchants. The way^ thither by hat the 
Land was fo little ufed during the three 
firft Centuries of Mohammedifm, and ^ even 
for fome Time afterwards, that Hiftory 
fcarce Records one Example of any At- 
tempt of the kind. Now it cannot be very 
eafy to fuppofe, that this Road was bea- 
ten by the Caravans, and the Geogra- 
phers know nothing of the Matter j and 
yet Abnlfeda and the other beft Geogra- 
phers feem to have known none but the 
chief Maritime Cities of China. They 
fcarce ever fpeak of thofe towards Cho- 
rajfan, and when they do, they have no- 
thing but Fables to tell of them. Thefe 
Countries of Gog and 'Magog are their 
Fairy-Land • it is here they fuppofe 
all the moft wonderful Things to be, 
fuch as the Sping of Life Akxandet 
fought for, and many other incredible 
i 4 Pas- 
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Particulars, which they have borrowed 
from the Pfeudo^allifihefiesy and fome fuch 
like writers. 

When they tell thefe Tales in their 
Poems and Romances, we may fay the 
Authors thereby mean to pleafe and a.~> 
mufe us only : But when we meet with 
them in the graveft Works, and find 
they are to pafs for the Geographic 
cal Defcription ' and Hiftory of a Coun- 
try, we may fafely pronounce the Author 
profoundly ignorant of what he would 
inftrudt us in, and efpecially when the 
more Judicious, not daring to relate them, 
give you to under Hand they have not 
much Faith in them. The very fame 
Judgment may be formed in confequence 
of this, That the beft Authors treating 
of the extraordinary, but true. Things of 
thefe fame Barts, which the late Difco- 
veries have confirmed and afcertained, do 
it with very great Caution, and as if 
they were not above half inclined to 
. believe them. 

^wTnce Ignorance of the true State of 

proved hy particularly on the fide of the 

their Geo- Defart, beyond Capgar and the Weftern 
P'^phrs. boundary of S’iht may be proved upc 
on them by us as many Eaftern Geo- 
graphers as there are in Libraries. Nor 
did this Mift continue during the firffc 
Centuries- of Mohanmedifin only, it lafted 
down to the fourteenth Century, down 
to Abtdfeda • tho’ he, not barely fatisfied 
with what was tq be found in the befi: 
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AuAors/had recourfe to Tra-vellers and 
Merchants for farther Information. . Now 
it flaould feem there could be no going 
into Cte by Land, without knowing 
fomething of the great Wall : Ifa Tra- 
veller or two had gone through they 
poffibly might have known but little of 
the extent and vaftnefs of that Work; 
but had it been a common Road, Tra- 
vellers would have made fome mention 
of it ; and yet we have not one Eaftern 
Geographer, above three hundred Years 
old, that has defcribed it, or that even 
feeras to have known any thing at all 
of it : And thofe who have written the 
Hiftory of Jengbiz^Khan, feem to have been 
to the full as ignorant in this pariicular. 

GolifiSf it is true, in his Additions to the 
Chinefe Atlasj cites a Paflage in AbtMeda^ 
which feems as if that Prince knew fome- 
thing of the Wall, but it is a Paflage not to 
be found in old Copies of him j and the 
fame may be faid of what Kircher cites 
from Najtr Eddin, which is enough to 
make us ■ believe they may be tiae Ad- 
ditions of fome modern Hand. 

But Eaftern Hiftorians and Geographers <fUEaf- 
are nor oxily fo ill acquainted with this 
Part of the Upper Afia, they fpeak fo 
confafedlyof the Countries farther North- uttkof tM 
ward, that it is impolTible to imagin they Upper A? 
knew much of them. In Truth, they fia. 
comprehend all the Trafts beyond Chcte/- ' 
mazm and the Mawaralnahra^ uniier the 
general Names of lurkejtan^ or 

• ... ... Coua*^ 
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County of the Turksy Igur^ Cataiy Shacataly 
Caracataiy and fome others, without alEgn- 
jng any determinate Bounds to thefe Pro- 
vinces, or if they attempt it, they vary 
fo infinitely from each other^ that there 
is no reconciling them; and juft the fame 
Stand they are at when they ofier to fix 
the Pofition of the Provinces of 
or the ancient Mogulifi&ny the Scene of the 
mighty Deeds of Jenghiz Khan. It was 
anciently the Opinion that all this vaft Ex- 
tent was inhabited by none but Hoards or 
TnhtB oi Nmnad ^artarsy Wanderers, and 
deftitute of Towns; but in the Hiftory 
of yenghlz Khan you have Accounts of 
Sieges which lafted many Months, and 
fucii Slaughters of the Inhabitants of the 
conquered Places as abundantly evince 
them to have been very numeroufly po- 
pulous. Jenghiz Khan w:as a Defcendant 
of Buzanjir Khauy who had been a potent 
King among the UngKhany whom 
many, both antient and modern, have 
taken for the Prejier Johjiy fo famous in 
the Hiftory of latter Times, was Lord of 
a very great Kingdom; and yet no Men- 
tion at all is, made oi it by the Jrabiau 
Geographers who wrote before the ‘Tar- 
tars. made a Conqueft of all the Upper 
AJia: And their Authors, that have written 
fince the Tartars were driven out of Syria 
and Mefopotamiay feem to have made no 
ufe of the Communication they had with 
them, for a hundred Years, to inform them- 
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feives concerning the Countries fo utterly 
i unknown to their ancient Geographers. 

' To all this we may add the little Moliara, 
! Knowledge the Tartars of MoguUJlany a roedirm 

I Part of Cashgar, and 2l^.thad ot 

hammcdifm betore the Days of yengmz munfthe 
\ Kte. The heft Hiftorians, and particu- Tami-s 

I larly £?«?> Cond^ Cond Emir, and many h^ore- 

■ that have followed them, obferve that 

before Jenghiz Khan, the Tartars had. no 
other Keligion than what was contained 
i in the Taza or ancient Cuftoms of the 

> Nation; and fo indifferent were thefe 2^;?^ 

Wiv afterwards upon the Choice of Keli- 
; gion, that feveral of the Defcendants of 

; 'Jenghiz Khan became Chriftians, while 

; fome of them embraced and 

: others adhered to the old Religion of the 

Country. From this Piece of Hiflory 
we may, alnioft, by a natural Indufilion 
l conclude, That the Mohammedans had hi- 

1 therto but a very {lender Cornmerce with 

jchefe People of the Upper JJia' for they 
have ever made a Number of Converts in 
the Places were they have fettled, or where 
they have had Liberty of 'Prade. Hence 
is it that great Numbers of them have been 
found upon all the Coafts of India ^ for a 
few Families of them fettling in fome of 
the chief Cities of the Coaft, w'ere fuffi- 
cient to give Rife to fome fmall Colonies^ 
which, in Procefs of Time, became very 
potent. Thus was it, that under the great 
Empire of the Scljnkids, when the Moham- 
; medans had Intercourfe with the Kingdoms 
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oi Cashgar and Cotan, that Mohammdifm 
was by little and little introduced; which 
they ealily compalied, fbipported as they 
were, by the Power of Chorajfan, the Ma- 
’waralnahra, and the neighbouring States, 
in Subjeflrion to the Soltans, who, fome of 
them, as ISdalec Shah, Mahmud, his Son, 
and fome others of the fame Family relid- 
ed inthofe very Parts. 

J<trade It is certain, that after the Divifion of 
wns not the Empire of Jenghiz Khan, and in the 
ofend^M Reign of StmiiT Beg or Tamerlan, there 
began to be fome Communication between 
the Dnys Chorajfan and China by Land; and that it 
pfjenghiz. was Opened with a View to trade princi- 
Khan. pally, and that fome now travelled to 
thofe Parts out of Curiofity. The Mer- 
chants of Chorajan, who traded upon the 
Frontiers, did Ibmetirnes venture to croft 
the Defart in Caravans ; but fome of thefe 
Attempts mifearrying, the Ushek Princes, 
and fome of the Myrza Tartars, moftly de- 
feended of Jenghiz Khan, by Tuli Khan, 
his eldeft Son, Began to fend Ambalfadors 
to China, by therh to proteft the Trade, 
which turned chiefly to the Advantage of 
thefe Princes. Shah Rok, the Son of Ta- 
merlan, did in like Manner fend an Em- 
bafly to China, which was joined by the 
Arabafladors of feveral other Princes and 
many Merchants. The Account of this 
Embally is in Rerjian, and the Trariflation 
Tom. 4. of it has been publiflied by Tbevenot. Fai 
thet Martim acquaints us that thefe Em- 
■ baflies come to China every three Years, or 
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that otherwife the Cl^wi/e would not ad- 
mit the Merchants into their Empire. The 
Caravans ufually attend upon thefe Ambaf- 
iadors, who, as ^rigaut tells us, come al- ^ 
fo from fome other Neighbouring King- p.’54j, 
doms, with Prefents to the Emperor of 
Chinay by way of Tribute. Thus is it they 
iniinuate themfelves into a Trade, and the 
Prefents they receive are often more con- 
liderable than what they bring; for the 
Chinefe Minifters of State make a grand 
Affair of thefe pretended Embaflies, as if 
they derived a very great 'Veneration upon 
their Emperor, _ and perfectly anfwered 
the Flight of his Ambition. But though 
we were aflured that for feur Hundred 
Years pafl; the Mohammedans have made it 
a Prafilice to trade with by Land, 

it would not follow that they did or could 
do the fame during the three firft Centu- 
ries of the Empire, or that they reforted 
thither in fuch Companies as may be fup- 
pofed to have fettled in any Number in the 
principal Cities the Land way. 

All that has hitherto been offered, and It i. mp 
much more that might be added, feems itkeiythat 
evidently to prove that the Mohammdans ^ 2 * a* 

•firft went to China by Sea; It remains foChma 
therefore that we examin into the Courfe ly Sea. 
they fteered, the Nature of their Naviga- 
tion, the End of their Voyages, and what Somare 
Advantages they made of them. ■ of opinion 

Some there are who fancy th.& Arabs t'heyhad 
fteered by the Compafs before we had any 
Knowledge of that faithful Guide ; that 
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for many Ages paft they have known liow 
to take an Obfervation, to divide Sea 
Charts, and perform the feverai Parts of 
our moft able Navigators. Granting all 
, this, it muft of Courfe follow that they 
made nothing of the great Indian Ocean,' 
and that they traverfed it, backwards and 
forwards, as we do at prefent; Thus is it 
that a modern Author concludeSj forming 
his Judgment from a Suppofition that the 
Saracens had the Ufe of the Aftrolahe long 
before the Portuguefi, “ The Saracens j fays 
P Beroe- ^ Time before 

ron Trait* “ upon the great f;2i5?irw Ocean, to take the 
Cies Navi- “ Aldtude of the Sun and other Stars 
gafioKs, p. And in another Treatife he fays to the' 
^"3- lame Purpofe : 

Traite “ It is alfo of them we learned the 

dcs Saraf- Ufe of the Afti'olabe, for which they 

fins p, tc jjave fo many Names in their Tongue^ 
“ and for the feverai Parts of this fo 
‘‘ univerfal and ufeful Iniirument in Afixo-- 
“ nomy; which they fo well apply ed on 
“ the Mediterranean and the great Indian 
“ Ocean, to take the Heighth of the Sun 
“ and other Stars, in the midft of their 
“ great Conquefts, Navigations, and Dif- 
“ coveries, as we have elfewhere obferv- 
« ed. And- indeed how could their Em- 
« mre, their Religion, and their Tongue, 
“ fo long have prevailed, and fo exten- 
lively, among the remoteft Iflands, and 
“ the lartheft Eaftern Shores, without the, 
“ Help of Navigarion, and fome Ufe of 
the Compafa in fuch vaft and perilous 

Seas”? 
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« Seas”? This Writer, tho*‘ a very 
judicious Mail, and many others, fines 
him, at once .fuppofe the Thing to have 
been as they would have it, and demon- 
ftrate a very uncertain Matter, by another 
abundantly more fo. For if the Mohamme- 
dans have peopled a Part of the Coafts of 
the Eaft Indies and Africa it need not fol- 
low that they went thither by Sea, and 
tlio’ they did for certain reach fome Parts 
by Sea, it is not certain that they foiled by 
Obfervation, or that they were skilled in 
all the Parts of Navigation required for 
the Conduct of a Ship in a long rna. 

But to the Point; we do not find the 
lead: Proof of this ancient Ufe of the 
Compals in any of the Books;: 

tor tho the Number oi their Writers mthm 
be almoft infinit, and tho’ no Man Booh. 
can be fiire he has feen them all, yet 
may W'c lay it is impoflible that fo ufeful 
and fo marvellous a Hifeovery ihould be 
concealed in Ibme rare and uncommon 
Books, if for fo many Ages it was in .the 
Hands of their Sea Artilts. 

Now there is not one original Word 
either in ^urkijh., or which 

can properly fignify either the Aftroiabe 
or the Compafs. The Arabs and the i'arks 
commonly call the Compafs the 

Italian Name, which Ihews that the Thing 
fignified is foreign to them as well as the 
Word. Kotubnema is a Compound, 
and a Word of modern Ufe with the Per- 
Jtans. Their Naturalifts, who have . fo 

amply 
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amply expatiated upon the Virtues of die 
Loa<i-ftone, and repeated all they found 
concerning it in the ancient Greek Au- 
thors, have never once hinted at the Pro- 
perty of the Magnatic Needle ; nor do‘ 
we meet with one lingleObfervation, made,- 
of ancient Date, by Arabs j on the 
Variation of the Needle, or any Inftruc- 
don confequent thereto for the Affiftance 
of Navigators. 

The Arabian.^ the ^urkifiy and the Per- 
fiAn Pilots, prefer the Compaffes made in 
Europe to thofe they make themfelves, aud 
are not yet perfe£t in the Method of touch- 
ing their Needles. Indeed fince they have 
been taught by our Seamen, they know' 
the Ufe of the Compafs very well, and ven- 
ture upon long Runs in the Indian Ocean^ 
by the Help thereof, and fucceed very 
well: But by this we underftand, That 
if in lefs than two Centuries they have 
learned enough of the Franks to become 
intelligent Navigators, they could not 
have had the fame Knowledge feveral 
Ages before, and at the fame Time be 
ignorant of all the Principles of Naviga- 
tion, as they were at the Time of the 
firft Difcoveries. The moft ancient Ma- 
thematical Inftruments they have for Nau- 
tical Ufes, can never be ffcrong enough 
to combat this ConieSture. Some in- 
deed they have which are well enough 
wrought, and particularly fmall Aftro- 
labes, which their moft skilful Pilots carry 
in their Bofom; and, it is certain, that 

they 
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they have a long time made ufe of this 
Inftrument, whence Bergeron gathers That ■ 
they ikiled by Obfervation, and even 
ufed the Compafs : But no one is _fo 
ignorant as not to know the wide difr 
ference there is between thefe two In- 
: ilruments ; or that tho’, by the help of 

i an Aftrolabe, an Obfervation of the Stars 

may be taken, it is of no ufe to the 
Seaman in fleering his Courfe without 
the help of the Compafs. 

j It is in vain to fuppofe the Arabs had WhitUr 

I the Compafs before us, becaufe they have 

; had intercourfe with the Chinee eight 

I hundred Years paft, and becaufe the C/jz- 

zzdyi; had it raanyAgesbefore wehadi We nefe. 
very w'ell know that Fath. Martini re- 
; lates of the Emperor Chingy yvho 

ed MCXV Years before Chrift, that he 
' made a Prefent of a Compafs to an Am* 

balfador from Cochinchina : Auditiis bc'^ 
nigne kgatm-, adornanfq'^ jam reditim^ dona* 
tus eji a Cheveungo, fimmoartiji* 

ciofaSa, qiiw fiia fpnte refpickns Aiyirunt; 
irrcqiiieta kge certiim monjirahat iter Jhis 
terra illiid^ Jhe mart facientihtis. Ea dua* 
bus Jjilabis Chinan appellabatar^ iifdem ont* 

i ' nine qnibas nune Sinw Magnejiam acim Jig* 

nijicant. Argumemo baud diibio ejas ufum 
iilo jam tempore apt, id Sinas inventum ad alias 
hide NationeSf mea quidem fententia^ trm* 

Ji'oiJji. Hanc igitur Machinam ducem fecuti 
I Cccbinchinenfes mitts annifpatio domum redie* 

1 re. need not inquire into the Au- 

thority of the Authors 

I ' k ' com- 

I . 
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compiled his Hiftory_ from ; we ought 
to rely on the iincerity of that learned 
Man, to whom Europe"^ is indebted for 
her moft perfefl: Documents concerning 
<Mm, But it feems extraordinary thatthe^ 
Chinese fcould have made fo poor a Ufe of 
their' Compafs as to proceed in their 
Voyages as if they had none. The length 
of the time the CocUnchmfe were upon 
their return from China, might tempt one 
to think this Machine was not altoge- 
ther what we call a Compafs. 

Sir John Chardin, a famous Traveller, 
being confulted upon this Subjedt, return- 
ed Anfwer to the following Effedt. ” I 
^‘ cannot tell whether or no the Ckhiefe 
of therafelves found out the Art of 
“ Navigation and the Compafs, as they did 
the Art of Printing and Artillery ; we 
lliould confult their Learned to be af- 
“ fared of it. But for the other Aliatics 
“ I boldly aflert they are beholden to 
« us for this wonderful Inftrument, which 
they had from Europe by the Hands of 
the’^^r^^j, a long time before the Porta- 
gmfe Conquefts, For, Pirji-, Their Com- 
“ pafles are exadlly like ours ; and they 
buy them up of the Europeans as much 
as they can, fcarce daring to meddle 
with their Needles themfelves. Second- 
“ It is certain the old Navigators, 
“ only Coafted it along; which I impute 
« to the want of this Inftrument, to 
guide and inftrudt them in the mid 
Ocean. W e cannot pretend to fay they 

• were 
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« were afraid of venturing iiir from Horae^ 
« for the Jrabs,^ the fir ft Navigators in 
the World, in ray Opinion, at leaft 
“ for the Eaftern Sea's, have, time out of 
‘‘ mind, been from the Bottom of the 
Red-Sea all along the Coaft of 
‘‘ down to the Tropic of Capricorn^ 
« which is a Space of fifty Degrees ; and 
the CMneJe have always traded with the 
Ilknds of Jam and Sumatra^ which 
“ is alfo a Very confiderable Voyage* 
So many Illands uninhabited and at the 
fame time produfitive, fo many Lands 
unknown to the People I fpeak of^ 
are a Proof That the old Navigators 
“ had not the Art of Sailing on the 
“ main Sea. I have nothing but Argu-^ 
“ ment and ConjeSture to oiler touching 
this Alatter, having never met with any 
“ body in Petjia or the. Indies to inform 
“ me when the Cornpafs W'as firft known 
“ among them, tho’ I made the Inquiry of 
“ the moft learned Men in each Country* 
I have been from the Indies to PerJ/ay 
in Indian Ships, when no . European 
has been on Board but my fei£ The 
; “ Pilots w'efe all Indians^ and they ufed 

“ the Fore-Staff and Quadrant for their 

1 “ Obfervations. Thefe Inftruments they 
“ have from us, and made by ours, they 
“ not in the leaft varying therefroni, 
“ except that the Charafters are : 

“ And, by the way, I obferve that the 
Jkabs are the moft skilful Navigators 
; “ of all the Afmtics and Africans : But 

1 ' ka they 
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“ they nor the Indians make ufe of 
‘‘ Charts, and indeed they do not much 
“ want themjfome they have, but they 
3.rc copied* j&oni oursj for tiicy s^rc 
“ quite ignorant ot Perfpe£tive. 

It feems moft likely then that the 
rah in the firft Ages of Mohammdifm, 
had no knowledge of the Corapafs, and 
that they never failed by Obfervation 
till they imbibed the Precepts ot that 
Art from the Europeans i And certain 
it is by the Teftimony of our two Au- 
thorl and by that of all the EafternGe- 
ooraphers, who often take notice ot 
Courfes and Diftances, That they were 
^ornicrly mere Cotifters^ or tlicit wlien. 
they did venture to leave the Land, it 
was for no great Run, and this is what 
made their Voyages fo long and dan- 
gerous. They failed from the Ferfian 
Gulf, and thence ranged along Shore 
quite down to the Point of and 

having doubled it, whether they flood 
over &r the liles of or ni3.de 

for fome other Port in the Gulf of Ben- 
raL they did not ftir far frorn Land, 
and particularly as they came in with 
the Coaft of China. 

They were very follicitous about 1- 
flands and Anchoring-grounds, which our 
People now avoid as much as pofible, 
that their Voyage may not be retarded, 
and themfelves expofed to fuch dangers 
as they are in no fear of at Sea, The 
Built of the Siraf Shipping, as deferibed 

by 



by our Author, _^may fatisfy us they were 
not calculated for the high Sea j for their 
Planks fewn, as we may fay, together 
with Goco-nut Yarn, and almofl: defti- 
tute of Iron, could never have held in the 
tumbling Weather our Ships frequently 
meet with in thofe Seas. 

We muft not wonder then if the Dif- 
coveries the Arabs made by Sea, in fix 
or feven hundred Years time, are not 
comparable to thofe of the Portuguefe^ Ca^ 

JiilmiSj Italiansy and, in a Word of all 
the European Nations, whom the Ori- 
entals commonly furpals in Induftry 5 for 
the want of the Compafs is ever anOb- 
ftaele in the way of long Runs. 

From what has been faid we may fafo- Arabs 
ly conclude That the did not ven- f *""^'**® 
ture far out to Seay that they failed by , 

an inaccurate reckoning and the Obfer- at SM^ 
vation of the Stars; that the little Know- 
ledge they had of the Winds andJMon- 
foons, made them often raiftake in their 
Run and the Diftance of Maritim Pla- 
ces, as fufficiently appears by their gene- 
ral Meafure of a Day’s Sail by Sea, which 
is fo vague and uncertain that there 
is no reducing it to any fixed Stand- 
ard : And that thus they only coafted it 
along, or at leaft that they feldom left 
the Shore out of Sight behind them ; 
and that, confequently, they are not to 
be fuppofed the Original Difcoverers of 
the true Courfe to be fleered for the 
great Iniics and China. 

k 5 Now 
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Now if we examin into the Gaufes of 
this Imperfe&ion in their Science of Naf 
vigation, there are two which principal-, 
ly occur to us. Ftrfi^ The Arabs being 
no great Inventors, as appears' by the 
little Progrefs they made in Learning, 
beyond what they had from Greek 
Books tranflated into their Tongue, found 
no Inftru&ion in thofe fame Books to 
make then Navigators. For the Greeks^ 
tho’ they had potent Fleets, knew no- 
thing oi' launching out into the Sea, and 
many of the Learned think they hardly 
ever ventured upon the Oceati^ but confined 
themfelves to the Mediterranean. The 
Carthapnlms alfo were no more than 
Coafters, and tho’ it tvere certain Han- 
iw ran dowm to the Gape o£ Good-Hope^ 
Hannon iFabk Hill is the (Snav o-xei^cty 

Peripl. or Chariot cf the Gods he diicovered 5 
Ramul^ we cannot conceive this Voyage to have 
Prsefat. been otherwife performed than froifi 
Sail? ' Headland to Headland ; as the Porta- 
Tomf i. did it. The general Form and 

Gonftrudlion of the ancient Ships was not 
adapted to the Ocean - for they all went 
with Oars which are not only ufelefs but 
dangerous in Voyages of Length. The 
Defcription of the great Coaft of the 
dies^ or of the Mrythesan Sea, as Arrian 
has left it us ; and what w e read in 
Pliny concerning the Courfe fleered by 
the Ships, that traded to the Indies from 
the Red-Sea^ can only confirm us in our 
Opinion, For if we except the Voyage 
! ‘ : ' tot 
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to StapTolana ox Ceylon^ with the Wind 
called that is, by obferving 

the Monibon, it does not appear they 
knew how to keep a Reckoning. The 
therefore could pick nothing out 
t ■ of the Gm/fe Books to inform them of 

I this neceffary Art, and their very little 

I acquaintance with the Latin would not 

' allow them to underftand what PJmy oxid 

thofe he quotes had written. For the 
Book they have under the Name of Pli- 
ny, is fo very unlike the Original, that 
we can fcarce believe it was ever in the 
Hands of the Perfon who pretended to 
give_ it in The then only 

continued to go from the Red-Sea to 
Malahar and Ceylon, but in time ventur- 
ing farther than the Romans had been, 
they, from Ifle to Me, at length difco- 
vered the Shores of China. 

In the fecond Place, nor the Kalij’s 
nor Soltans w'ho fucceeded them, 
ever aimed at any great matter of Po- 
wer by Sea, fo that the Navigation was 
wholly^ left to the Merchants. 

Thefe Princes never endeavoured to have 
, Potent Fleets, as having no call for them, 

I and _ as fitting poliefled of fo vaft and 

fo rich an Empire, that they could have 
no Temptation to make farther Difcove- 
ries or new Conquells beyond Sea, or 
to confult the Intereft of their trading 
Subje&s by procuring them the Benefits 
their Proteftion might have derived on 
\ them in foreign Parts. Some time, in- 

I k 4 deed 
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deed, after the firft M''ars beyond Sea, 
the Soltans of and began to 
have fome Shipping and even obtained 
fome lignal Advantages over _ the Ghri- 
ftians at Sea; but it is plain That a 
Sea Strength had been of but inlig-i 
nificant Uie in the other principal M-> 
fairs, and R.evolutions of this great Em- 
pire. . 

To all this it may be added, That the ge- 
neral abundance of Things necefiary for 
Life, or to fupply Luxury in the Mobam-f 
picdan Provinces was fuch, that th<?y had 
no Occafion to expofe themfelves to the 
Dangers of a long Voyage to go in 
quell of them to the Places whence they 
came. For the Indtans brought by Land 
to Cahul and fome other Places, and 
by Sea to Bajford and Siraf\ all the Com- 
modities of the Indies and Chhta. Furs 
were brought into Syria, by the Provin- 
ces of Adarbejan, hj Curdijlan. and other 
Parts more Kortherly. Great quantities 
of the fame they alio had from the Bar- 
barian Coaft, by the way of the Red- 
Sea., frorn whence a great Trade was 
carried on with theni all over Egypt, 
From the fame Places they had Gold 
puft ; Gold alfq they had from the 
Mines of Sofakj brought to them by the 
Negroes who traded with Egypt hy the 
way of the Defart, or from Port to Port 
quite to the Red-Sea. From Ceykn and 
the Indies they, by their Trade with the 
Chinefi and Indian Merchants, had Silk, 
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rich Stuffs, and many other Manufa- 
^ures ; Drugs and Spices, With this Stock 
of Goods they drove a very confi- 
derable Commerce, by the way of Zds- 
[c«iro,^ with the Venetims^ Ge- 
noefi', the Catalans^ and the Greeks j and 
therefore they were under no neceffity 
of going fo far as China- Wherefore it 
is very probable That the firfl: Adventu- 
rers that undertook this Voyage were 
urged thereto by the Calamiues of the 
Ci vil Wars, which, having reduced many 
Families to W ant, obliged them to feek fome 
Livelihood by Trade, deprived as they 
were of all other means of Subfiftance. And 
accordingly one of our Authors obferves 
of the Ards who' had the long Confer- 
ence with the Emperor of China-, That 
he fet out upon his Voyage after the 
Deftruftion of J^ajfora. There is fome 
reafon alfo to believe that the Syrian 
Merchants who went to China, and whom 
we lhail mention hereafter, came to the 
fame Refolution upon the very fame Ac- 
count, 

It remains now that we exarain whe- tfhe Noun- 
ther or no the Chinefe had a different gatkmftU 
way of Sailing, and how far they w^ent. Chinefe. 
If we hearken to fome Authors, they 
came as far as the Gape of Good-Hope, 
and fbrnierly Peopled and conquered the 
great Ifland of St. Lawrence. It is pre- 
tended alfo That they had the ufe of 
the Cornpafs a long time before us j and 
that fo they were able to undertake long 

Voj’^ 
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V oyages,_ and the rather as the Built of 
their Ships^ fpeaks them to have beea 
more Skilful in nautical Arcliitsdure 
than any of the other Orientals. 'V7e 
have given you the Teftimony of Path, 
Martini 2 S to the very ancient Krsow- 
ledge they boall to have had of the 
Magnetic Needle j and our Authors af- 
fure us, That in their time the CMnefe 
came to the Pcrftan Gulf So they had 
failed along throughout the Iflands”^ and 
even had Settlements upon fonie of them, 
remains of which are at this Day upon 
Malacca and in other Parts. We read 
alfo in fbme Authors, That they'' conquered 
Ccchinchina^ and the Neighbouring States 
quite to Pegii'^ and others affure us That 
rhofe States tbrmerly paid Tribute to 
China. Now tho’ the beft Authors ac- 
quaint us that they marched their Ar- 
mies by Land, it is neverthelefs certain 
that, long before the Difcoveries of the 
laft Ages, they had Fleets which made 
them Mailers of all thoie Seas, and it is 
thought they once fubdued the Empire 
of Japan by means of their Shipping. 
But as it is above twelve hundred Years 
ago lince this People, not very Warlike 
by Nature, have given over all thoughts 
of enlarging their Empire, they, as con- 
fiderable Navigators as they were, mad:e 
no Conquefb among the Iflands upon 
the Coafts of the Eaftern Ocean, and have 
been very unwilling to admit Strangers 
among them under the pretence of Trade. 
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It is commonly reported that this Pro- 
hibition is alraoft as old as the Empire , 
and yet by the great number oi Moham- 
mdansy Jews., Indians, and even iSjw® « 

Chriftiahs that fettled among them, it I 

appears that this fame Prohibition was | 

not very ftrictly minded, as may be clear- 
j ly gathered by all the Circumftances in 

j our two Authors. 

i thhiks they failed no farther 

than the Straits oiSincapr, or Smda, becanfe 
their Ships are not ftrong enough to 
live in the heavy Seas of the great /»- 
dia?i Ocean ; and will have it that there 
is not the leaft room to imagin they e- 
ver reached C^/o», and much iefs St. 

Lawrence or Madagascar, as feveral of 
the Poi-tnguefe Kavigators at firft gave our. 

■ He adds, that they had never underta- 

ken fuch long Voyages to conquer fir 
; diftant Countries, leeing they never were 

! inclined to fpread the Fame of their 

Arms; that the Trade of Metals, Silks 
and the principal Drugs, could not have 
been their Motive for fuch Undertakings, 

I feeing they were in China itfelf abund- 

antly fupplyed with all thefe Things; and 
that in Ihort it does not appear they 
had any Inftruments proper to take Ob- 
fervations, or that they ever knew how 
to divide, or projeft Sea Charts. 

But our firn Author partly deilroys the 
Conjeftures of Ncavarette by afiuring us 
That in his Time theChmje Ships came to 
Siraf, tho’ they dared not go farther, be- 
■ ' caufe 
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caufe of the bad W eather, and great Seas 
they could not endure, and that thus they 
did not offer to go quite up to Baffjra, or 
into the Red-Sca. As for the Portngacje 
Writers who would have it they failed as 
fer _ as the Cape of Good Hope^ they built 
their Allertion upon the uncertain Founda- 
tion of fome Manners and Cuftoms among 
the Cafres and People of the Eaft Coalt 
of Jfrk^ which, ^ as they thought, had fome 
Refemblance of what they had obferved 
among tlie Chinefe. This is a Matter of 
great Obfcurity, and can never be cleared 
up till we are more exa&ly informed of 
the Chinefe Hiftory than we are. 

It is very extraordinary alfo that the 
Ardbs fhould have been eight Hundred 
Years acquainted with all the Seas of /»- 
iia^ and yet never leave a Sea-Chart be- 
hind them, to ^ afcertain their Difcoveries, 
and guide their Pofterity : And yet it 
does not feem that they drew up any 
Charts in the firft Times, and w'e have 
very great Reafon to fuppofe they are in- 
debted fcr this Piece of Art to the Occi- 
dentals, it being but feldom that we meet 
with their Charts above three Hundred 
Years old. 

^tleSea- Thefe Charts are uncommon enough, and 

mT of imperfea, 

ihe Orkn- worffc we have in our old Manu- 

tajs. fcripts, are far more accurate than the nicef!: 
of the Arabs and Rerftans\ for they afford 
neither Bearings , nor the Courfe of 
Rivers, nor Order, nor Method. The 

beft 
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beft of them are thofe which conlift of 
Squares, produced by the mutual Inter- 
feftion of Parallels and Meridians, in the 
Midft of which is the Name of each prin- 
cipal City. They themfelves have been 
fenfible of their Ignorance in this Particu- 
lar, and no fooner did the Europeans print 
their Maps than the Orientals put a great 
Value upon them: They have even en- 
deavoured to make them their own, by 
writing the Names of the Places in their 
own Characters and Tongue, by the com- 
mon Names current with us. 

In the Commentaries of 
qiterque^ we read of a Moonfi Pilot, Cali- 
cut., who had a very esaS: Draught of all 
the Coafts of the Indies -mA. it is credi- 
ble, that the Arabs, who, by E^pt and 
Syria, had a continual Commerce withthe 
Elurcpeans, _ had by the Venetians mdc Geno- 
efe, in thofe Days the greateft Navigators 
m Europe, been taught fome Parts of Na- 
vigation, which they may have applyed in 
their Voyages to India and China. But 
thefe are very extraordinary Inftances ; for 
they had fo little improved upon what they 
borrowed from our Seamen, That ever lince 
the Difcovery of the Indies, they have 
thrown afide their own Charts to make ufe 
of ours, which they prefer to thofe they 
may have drawn up from their own Obfer- 
vations. 

We muft judge of the maritim Skill 
of a Nation by the length of their Voya- ^r 
ges, their Difcoveries, and bold Attempts, 

like%. 
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like thofe of the Portuguefe^ tht Mnglifi 
and Dntchj which had leeihed incredible 
to the Ancients : The Jrabs have under- 
'taken nothing of the kind iince the Rife of 
-their Empire. They went into ^fric under 
the Proceftion of the Governor of 
;who fent a Guard with them through the 
Defalt. Their Paflage over into Spain was 
fo mere a Trifle thaf it is not worth the 
naming, and even for that, it feems, they 
■made ule of Chriftkn Ships. TheConquell of 
’Majorca, Minorca., and Tmca, was compaf- 
led a long time after, when the Arabs had 
•by ^tlieir Slaves and Renegadoes been 
■taught what to do with a Ship : But all 
theie maritim Enterprifes, coniifted of no 
more than embarking a Parcel of Troops 
on board of Flat-bottomed Veflels, they 
had fcarce any other, and landing with Dis- 
cretion. Their Voyages to Smly, Sardis 
tna, and Cakhria were to the full as eafy. 
Their Fleets did not then fweep the Seas, 
there were then but few Gorfairs, and when 
the ChriEian Princes began to fit out any 
conliderable Strength, the Mohasmnedms 
were unable to ftand againft them ^ but 
in a very fliort Time were driven from 
their Conquelb, a certain Sign of the 
w:eaknefs of their Navy. 

The moft formidable Power they ever had 
at Sea before the middle of the 'Sixteenth 
Century, when they began to be dreaded 
in the Mediterranean, was that fitted our 
by the^ Grand Signior, in the Year MD 
XXX y I, under the Command of 

Balhuj 
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Bafca, to drive the PorUiguefe from their 
Indian Gonquefts. This Fleet failed from 
Suez, and reached Diu, which Solman be- 
ileged widi the unfortunate Event related 
at iarge in the Portuguefe Wxmn^s. But, 


befides that this Expedition was ^ fet on 
foot above forty Years after the Difcovery 
of the Indies, there was fo great a Number 
of Ghriflian Seamen and Officers on board 
of this Fleet, that we may feirly afcribe 
to them all the Honour of this Voyage. 

The ylrabian Colonies difcovered on the 1‘MrCoh- 
Coafts of India, fince the Portuguefe laiied S- 
thither, have made foine believe they , 

went to thofe Parts by Sea, and that they 
made their Settlements much in the fame 
Manner the Portuguefe concp&xtA. and Peo- 
pled a vaft Extent of Country fifom Cape 
Bojador quite to China’, but it is certain, 
thefe Settlements were owing to a very dif- 
ferent Origin. The Arabs were at Sofdla 
and M<fanibiqne before the Difcovery of the 
Cape oi Good~Hope ’, and it was no very 
difficult Matter for thofe who were in Afric 
and in Egypt, to go down to the Ealfc 
Coaft, which for many Ages had been 
famed for Trade. Thus it was that they 
peopled the Egyptian Side of the Red-Sea ; 
becaufe the Caravans of that great Pro- 
vince came ufually down thither to trade 
with the Perjian Merchants, who brought 
them all Sorts of Commodities from the 
th.t Indies mdi. China, which they exchang- 
ed with them for thole oi Egypt and 
Chrijiendm. They were Maflers of 

bia, 
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and all the Provinces whkii 
extend quite to the J»i/kj,andfo it was eaiy 
for them to have travelled from Kingdom to 
Kingdom, till they got to China. Had 
they been poliefled of great Fleets to make 
them Mailers of the Sea, it is very likely 
they w'ould have undertaken the Conqu ell 
of this Country, as they did by all thofe 
they could get at with their Arras ; but we 
do not underiiand by their Hiilories, nor 
even by the Porttigueje Accounts, that their 
moft conliderable Cities were owing to any 
Thing belides Trade and Religion. It 
was Trade that formed the .Arabian Colo- 
nies of Monbazdy ^liloay and Mofamhiquey 
and fome ocher Places on the Way to the 
Great Indies-, where the firfl; Families in- 
creafed to that Degree, That, in Procefs of 
Time, they made a good Part of the In- 
habitants of the Places. Religion alfo 
gave Birth to fome Settlements, when Ido- 
latrous Princes were perluaded to Mohani^ 
medifm by Fakirs, who, as we fliall ob- 
ferve hereafter, often devoted themfelves 
to fuch Millions. Under thefe two Pre- 
tences did the Mohammedans get footing in, 
feveral confiderable Ports of the Indies : 
But, tho’ they were in great Favor wdch 
the Princes, were very rich, and partook 
largHy in the Government, they were 
never confidered as the predominant Part, 
as they had hot obtruded themfelves by 
Conqueft. 

me^darT' is fomewhat hard to account for the 

Settlements f^veral Mohammedan Settlements upon the 

Coaft 
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GGafl: of between the Cape of Gooi;^- 

Hops and. the Red^Sea. Thefe are of very Attic* 
obfcure Rifcj and. of a very different Na- 
ture from thofe which brought the greateft 
Part oi Afia and Jprk under their \ oke. 

They were neither ere£ted nor aided by 
Ae Princes or Governors of Provinces, equal 
in Authority to Tributary Kings, where- 
fore Hiftory has no Mention of them: 

And fo little do vve know of the interior 
Afrkyth.'xc we cannot well decide the Way 
the firft Mohammedans may have taken to the 
Eaft Coaft ; the little we know of the Hi- 
jftory of thefe petty Kingdoms, we have 
from the Induftry of the famous Hiftorian 
J3<irfor, who met with fome of their 
Chronicles. 

The Arabians fubdued Egypt \n the. very 
firft Century of their y and fome 
Years afterwards they made a Conqueft of 
Afrky were Mailers of Arabia., and of all 
the Ports of the Red-Sca. There is fome 
room then to believe that phis ftirring^. 
this indefatigable and avaricious People, 
trading at firffc upon the Coaft with the 
Negroes, underftood they had their Gold 
from the Mines of Sofala and Mononiatapa, 
that Ivory abounded in the Country, and 
that great Wealth might be thence accu- 
mulated ; this was furely the Rife of the 
firft Arabian Colonies in thofe Parts, tho’ 
juft at what Time we cannot fay. It was 
eafy for them to fettle upon this Coaft y 
becaule the Negroes who lived in the Up- 
land had no Towns, but dwelt in Hntts 

1 like 
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Abulfed. like Nomads. It is thought indeed, 
Gf«g^- that their firft confiderable Settlement %\'as 
K.af- J^agadoso-) a City known, tho very ob- 
feurely, by the Jr^bian ^Geo^vz^hexsy 
which niuft have been firft inhabited, be- 

cauie of its advantageous Situation. 

ithe Cities The Bedouin or Bed-wifi ^'frijfa^ had w an-^ 
ihey buiU dered to the uttermoft Parts of Bgypty ot 
nepen the and, perhaps, even of and 

had fettled towards the Eaft Coaft ; wEere 
thev lived, in their ancient Manner, under 
Tents, feeding of Flocks, which vvere 
their chief Support, while they cultivated 
dome Trade with the- j but the Bar- 
barity of thefe Cifres made them edgy by 
Degrees to the Coaft, and there build a 
City whofe beginnings are to us unknown. 

. After this, thefe liune Aahs_ ftrengthned 
by others, built JSriiJtv?, and and 

dome other Cities of the Coaft quite to. 
J^iiloa. . . ^ 

Thefe Colonies, according to one of 
the Hiftories of the Country cited; by 
Barns, had been fettled about the Year 

CCCXX of the Hcjra^ or DCCCCXXXII 
of Chrijh About the Year of the Hcjra 
CCCC, of Chriji MIX, a Perftan Prince, 
younger Brother to the Soltan of Shiraz^ 
T-. , 3 came to fettle at j3<3jT0i calls Sol- 

tm Hofin, the Father of this Prince, King^ 
•* of Shiraz'^ but at the Time he fpeaks of 

he could be ovdy Khan or tributary Prince^ 
of Shiraz j fubje£t to Soltan Addtdat., of 

the Family of j8r«M, who was Lord of all 
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t’fovinccs of the Upper Aftaf from the Year 
of the Hijra CCCClV, or of Chriji MXIII, 
to the Year CCCCXI, of Chriji MXIX, 
and the fame fiicceeded him to the Year of 
the Hejrd CCCCLXXXVIII, of CAri/? 
MXCIV. It is allb laid, that thefe 

called themfelves or Fol- 

lowers of the chief of a Se£l; which 
clalhed with th^ Jrahs md. tht Jfricam 
but it is likely we mull read Imamzada^ as 
if they were defeended from AH^ by fome 
one of the or Poiidfs of the i^cr- 

JianStSt-^ this Difference was the Caufe 
that this new Colony of Perjians went to 
the Place where they afterwards built 

Thofe at Magadoxn were the firft that Barrds, 
difeovered the Gold Trade at Sofaldy one _ 
of their Ships being horfed thither by the 
Currents ; but they did not make the Dif- ’ ' 
cover y profeiiedly, or on let putpole, tho’ 
they had Ibnre Knowledge of it ^ becaufe 
they dared not go near Cape Gwrwrfj, 
which being Itill a dangerous Navigation, 
was abundantly more fo to thole who 
made as little tree with the Offing as poffi- 
ble. ' The Kings of ^liloa made Difeo- 
very of a good Part of the Coaft, and 
became Mafters of Monhaza^ Melinda^ and 
the Hies ol Peml/a^ Zanzibar ^ Monjray 
Gmroy and fome others; they even lent 
fome Colonies over to the Ifland of St* 
Lawrence^ and their chief Relidence was 
&t Sofa la. Thefe Pey/hw Advenfarers, of 
their Defeendants, were in Foffc]05on, herej 
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long before the Portagfiefe found out the 
Way to the Indies: And other Colon tes, at 
difterent Times, from Pet^a and Arabia, 
did aifo feat themfelves on rapy Parts of 
this Coaft, and mofl: of the Cities were fo 
many Republics or little Kingdoms, when 
difcovered by Vafco de Gama. Some of 
them were Sonnis ox of the Arabian Se£t, 
others yv ext Imamis, ox of the Pexjian', 
and thefe religious Diflenfions, as well as 
a Jealoufy of each other in Trade, ftirred 
them to great Wars, which it feems the 
other Ardbs knew nothing of, or any 
way concerned themfelves with. 

•fyyfone The Mohammedans being thus in Pofief- 
lion of the whole Coaft down to Cape 
a°Jny. Currents, obhged the Cafres to letlxe into 
the Country. It was feldom thefe Cafres 
came down to the Sea-Side, except to 
look for Ambergreefe , which the Sea 
threw up at certain Times ; But they found 
it alfo more Southerly, and trucked it 
with the Mohammedans, to whom they alfo 
brought Ivory, Gold-Duft, and Tygers, 
Leopards, and Lions Skins, which they 
had from the Defart. 

Whatm It feems as if^ in the third Century of 
kvowofthe Mohammedifm, the Towns we are fpeaking 
theM^ of were not yet built, and that the Trade 
hamrne- was immediately negociated with the Ne- 
d-iuSeitie- groes themfelves by the Egyptian Mer- 
Ktntsiipon^ chants of the Red-Sea, and the Coaft of 
Arabia. This Coaft was as yet called no 
more than the Country of the Zinges ; and 
the Name of Zafsgmbar, fmee impofed on 

it. 
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it, feems to be given bj7 the firft Naviga- ' 
tors who came thither from Ferjia. Bar 
in the Indian Tongue fignifies a Coali, as 
Abulfeda and the other Eaftern Geogra- 
phers have obferved; And the PerHans 
who W'ere acquainted with the Malabar 
and fome other Coafts fo called by the 
diansy called this Country of Negroes Zin-^ 
gebar or Zinjebary if we pronounce it as^ 
the Arabs do, or Zingmbar as the Perfians. 

All the Shores Northward and thenEaft- 
ward quite to the River IndiiSy were in 
SubjeStion to the Mohammedans : KnA 
from the down to Cape 

they met with Moors in many Places, but 
particularly at relates, 

thsx. Sarama Payrimal htmg feduced to _ 
MohammedifmyAnd being defirous to dye 
at Meccdy divided Malabar y his Domini- ' 
ons, between his Children and Relations, 
and that he gave Calicut to one of his Ne- 
phews w'ho was his chief Heir, together 
w ith the Title of Samriny or Emperor of 
Malabar, 

The Moor j coming to CotiJam to trade, pa 
this King Payrimal gave them Calicut Settkmejis 
where they kept their grand Warehoufes, there owing, 
not only of the Pepper and Ginger the ^rade. 
Country abundantly produces, but alfo of 
all the Drugs and Spices which were 
brought from the Iflands, and the utter- 
moft Parts of the Eaft. This Settlement 
and the Veneration the w 

fucceeded Sararna Payrmaly had for the 
Mcorr, gave them a great Sw'ay at Gr/Zarr, 
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and upon alj. the Coaft, where they made 
Aliyances with the Principal Ind'uins, who 
thought it an Honour to give them their 
Daughters in Marriage. They infinuated 
tbemlelves alfo into "a great Intereft with 
the Princes of the different Parts oi the 
Coaff:, as Idalcan^ NizamalucOj Cotahnaluco^ 
Madramalaco-) iox htm^ at perpetual War 
with each other, they made great account 
of the Moorsy and endeavoured all they 
could to engage them in their Service, 
they being, in thofe Times, the beil Soldi- 
ers in all the Moil: oi xht Patans 

or Kings of the were Idolaters, 

nor had Mohammedifm taken any deep 
Root in the Country, nor did it till King 
Ekhary in the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century, made a Conqueil of moll: of 
thefe States, 

From Cape Comorin Eaftward, the Por- 
tuguefe did not meet with fuch Sw'arras of 
Moors'y neverthelefs they tvere fettled upon 
MaUccity upon feveral Parts of Stmatray 
and among the Molucca’s , ; but there was 
fcarce any of them in moffc of the other 
Kingdoins. They were already at Cantoiiy 
and in the other chief Ports, w'hen the 
Portuguefe arrived, but according to the 
Teftimdny of our two Authors, they had 
been there ever lince the CCXXX Year 
of theUejra. 

^hr^htd From thefe Premifes tve deduce That 
fim-jpays Jlrabs formed their Settlements four 
feveral Ways: by Conqueft, by Difeovery, 
in the In- ^7 Trade, and by Milfion. By the firil 

.jdks* ' . ' ■ ' Means 
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Aleans they poflelied thenifelves of all the 
Provinces which made their yaft Empire : 

By the iecond they got footing in 
down to Cape Cmrefits, among the poor 
unarmed Cafres who had_ it not in their 
Power to prevent them from fejzing on 
what Parts they faw good: Their Colo- 
nies of Brava, and ^iiika were 

fomewhat in the Nature of ours in thefe 
latter Times; but not fo difficult to main- 
tain, becaufe of the Proximity of the 
Red-Sea, w'hence the had all Sorts 

of Affiftance. By the two other they 
feated themfelves in all the other Parts, 
but more efpeeially by Commerce. Thefe 
Voyages were not in thofe Days fo fafe 
and lb frequent; w'berefore the Merchants 
were under a neceffity of nuking a long 
Stay at the principal Scales, where they 
took to them Wives, their Religion al- 
lowing them a number; thefe new Fami- 

, lies brought on others, and the Princes 

being fenlible it was greatly for their Ad- 
vantage to draw the Trade of Rerfm, Ara- 
bia, sTnd at the fame time of Egjfti and 
Europe, by the Red-Sca, into their owm 
Ports, thefe Merchants met every where 
with the kindell Ufage they could willi. 

Thefe Idolatrous Princes, confirmed in their 
old Soperftitions, were not at allfcrupu- 
lous about differences in Religion, but ad- 
mitted all indifferently. So they readily 
allowed their Subjefts to embrace Afeto/- 
which they preferred to the reft ; 
becaufe of the hopes thefe Arabs gave 
l 4 them 

: 

i y : . 
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them of Prote8;ion 


the Soltans, 


whofe Power was known in the remoteli 
Eaft : Even Princes themfelves made pro- 
feffion of Mohammcdifm in troubieforn 
/Times, that thu Moors might join them ; for 
in latter Days they were lb multiplyed, 
that they alone peopled whole Cities, or 
a part of the raoft conlideraBle. Thus 
this Religion, which has nothing very in- 
convenient in it, did by little and little ob- 
tain in many Parts; and at length received 
an accefs of Power, when foine of itsPro- 
feflbrs being raifed to the firft Pofts in the 
Qomxsoi Camhaya md,. Guzarat^ invited 
a greater number of thofe Aliatic T 'irks 
called Rumis.) and even feiz.ed on feme 
Polls, as did Malic Az^ who raifed a con- 
liderable Settlement at from whence 
he a long time infefted the Portuguefe. 
ThekSci^ By Trade and Religion the Arabs got 
ticmmts footing in fome Parts of Malabar^ as has 
been noted, and by the fame 
ard Means they came to be very confiderable 
p Religion. Upon Malacca. They firft went thither as 
Merchants, and fome of them there fixing 
their Abode, gained many of the Idola-, 
ters over to Mohammedifin. From Malacca 
they failed round to the Mohicca% and 
having prevailed on the Kings of ^idore 
and together with feveral others to 

join with them in Religion, they reaped 
great Benefits from thefe Princes, whom 
the concerns of Trade, and the Protedlion 
thefe Moors gave them room to hope, con- 
^rmed in Mohammdi^rth According to 

' the 
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the pGrta^?/^ Writers tl]iey_ had not been 
long upon the Mnluccds before our Difco*- 
very or the Indies. 

They had been in China above five g-yy 
Hundred Years before, and, according to tkmentin 
our two Authors, they were there very 
■ numerous ; but the Severity of the Chinefi 
•Laws prevented them from propagating ‘ 
their Faith with the fame Freedom they 
had been allowed in the Indies: So that 
they did not convert the Chinefe’^ they could 
obtain nothing farther there than the free 
Exercife of their Religion. The great 
number of them, before the Year CGC of 
the Hejra, fufficed to People a Part of the 
chief Cities of China, whexe t\xt Portumefi 
found them. 

Our Subjeft naturally leads us on to fay 
fomething of the manner how the Mohani- 

extended their Se8: to the Extre- mdediMr 
mities of AJia and Jfric. Now the Man- Migiim. 
ner of this was widely different from the 
Way taken to proclaim the Gofpel to the 
Univerfe, particularly by the Apoflles in 
the firfl Ages of the Church : The Difci- 
ples of Chrifi were harmlefs, humble, 
poor, patient, and foes to Riches^ and 
fo averfe were they to every fort of Vio- 
lence, That many of the primitive Chri- 
ftians, moved by the Spirit of Meeknefs 
and Forbearance, forfook the Profeflion of 
Arms, deeming it unlawful to fight even 
with the Enemies of the State. The A- 
pollies and their Difciples confined them- 
feives to the pure Dofitrine they had re- 
ceived 
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ceived from Je/ris C/iri/f; they expofed 
themfelves to numberkfs Torments in De- 
fence ol' it; they prayed for their Enemies, 
nor e\'er returned Evil for Evil; they 
hoarded not V/ealth, and whatever the 
Believers depolited in their Hands, was 
laithfuUy diitributed to the Poor; Thus 
was it the Gofpel was firft recommend- 
ed to the World. 

The firll jimhians were of different 
Manners, and had a contrary way of think- 
ing; but vvithout entering into a Detail of 
the perfonal Qualities of Mohammed their 
Prophet, a turbulent ambitious Man ; _ let it 
fmfice that we draw you the exafl: Pifture 
of their reputed Saints, and principal 
Friends to the Koran. Their w'hole Re- 
ligion confifted in a fcrupulous Obfer- 
vance of Times of Prayer, Ablutions; in 
bellowing of fome Alms, and in fighting 
for the Eilablillnnent of their Empire. 
Their Sermons were very Ihort, and when 
they came into a Country they declared 
themfelves Companions of the' Prophet, that 
they were come to exhort them to em- 
brace the Religion he had_ taught, and to 
root them out if they refufed. Thus was 
it the Conqueror of UfriCy addrelfed hira- 
felf to the jifricans and all the Propaga- 
tors of this’ pernicious Se£l have always 
talked after the very felf fame Rate. And 
thus was the Koran erected not only upon 
the Paganififi \n Arabia'., but alfo up- 
on the Ruins of all States and Profeffions, 
and that, by Blood, by Plunder, and by ail 
the Cruelties to be imagined, Hiftory 
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Hiftory does not inform us that the 
]S'Iohammdans ufed any other Means 
ipread their Do^riii. It is true, 
that in fonie of their Books we _ read ani 

Difputes they had with the Chriftians ol 
the Seventh Century, in which they boaft 
of confounding them. £?»ir CoW, dn his 
Hiftory of tells us, this Kalit difpu- 
tkl with a Chrillian Monk, and fo clearly, 
from the Gofpel , convinced him That 
Mohammed was the Paraclete or Comforter 
promifed by Jefus ChriJfj that the Monk 
embraced Mohammedifin : But fuch Exam- 
ples, as liable as they are to doubt, are fo 
very uncommon, that nothing can thence 
be inferred to fatisfy us they made as 
many Prolelytes by the Strength of Argu- 
ment and Conviction, as by Might and 
Victory. In the Writings of the Eafieni 
Chriilians we have Examples, and even the 
Acts of many Difputes upon Religion, 
but ever to the Advantage of the Chrifti- 
ans. Accordingly the Mohammedans but 
feldom recurrecf to this Way of drawing 
Men into their Belief; it could not anfwer 
their Purpofe, and varyed from the Begin- 
nings of their Religion. 

When they were unable to propagate <cem 
their Faith by Arms, as they had done in 
a Pareof and Jfric.k does not ap- 
pear They had recourle to any Thing but inhere they 
Cunning,' Treachery, and their own Inte- 
reft ; they did not venture to condemn the weakefi. 
Religion by Law eftablilhed in a Coun- 
try where 'they were Strangers, on the 

contrary, 
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contrary, they were very cautious how 
they ottended thole tiiey dreaded. But 
they had nothing to fear in the Sea Ports 
of the Indies tor the native Idolaters 
are not apt to take Umbrage at religious 
Deferences, and have never made it their 
Endeavour to draw Strangers into their fe» 
veral SeSts. The Fakirs or Mohammedan 
Devotees were by no means prone to the 
rafh Doings they fometimes ventured on 
for the SaKe of Religion’ and if we make 
a Scrutiny into the Number of their Mar- 
tyrsjwe Ihall find them but few in Number, 
if we except thole who dyed Sword in 
hand,who are all honoured with that Dig-' 
nity. It hapned alfo, but feldom in tlie 
Primitive Times, That Dervifes or Fakirs 
undertook long Journeys in the Caufe of 
Moharamedifm : But when any Prince was 
difpofed to embrace it, then they fent f)r 
fome who made an End of inftrufting 
him ; and, upon the Portnguefi 

found one of this Sort, who was come to 
walh away the Lees of the old Idolatry in 
that Kingdom. The Moors expeSted to 
get by it if they undertook to propa- 
gate their Religion ; and made them- 
lelves Matters of the Trade, by promifing 
to defend the Princes againft their Ene- 
mies ; and fending for further Supplies of 
their own People, they added to their 
Strength, and often reigned Chiefs of the 
Ports that had received them as Foreign 
Dealers. Sometimes, under the Mask of 
Devotion, they perfuaded the Princes, and 

: ^ the : 
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tlie moft confiderable Perfonages to go 
Pilgrims to Mecca., or to fend rich Pre- 
fents thither •, by which means they had 
fo advanced their Afl&irs in the princi- 
pal Empories, that, when the Portaguefi 
arrived, they tranfadted all the Trade of 
the Eaft. In this flourilhing State, they 
without dilHchlty drew over to them 
a great many Perfons, and particularly 
Slaves and Meilices, who thereby became 
exempt from all Tribute, as they claimed 
the advantages at firft granted^ to the 
Mohammedans to allure them into the 
Ports. 

By thefe Means and Methods did the 
Mohammedans propogate the Koran, ■wiixch 
has ftill more extenlivcly prevailed lince 
the time the Mogul Emperors became 
Matters of the Kingdoms of Candaaya, 
Guzarat and many others, where this Scct 
had not yet admiffion, and where it was 
mittrufted, feeble, and in no condition to 
make any Attempt. 

Now the difference between thefe Mife 
fions and thofe of the primitive GM- 
ftians is obvious, as much as fome mo- 
dern Authors have dared to make the 
Comparifon they are not even to com- 
pare to thofe of latter Times. 

Path. Naverette writes that in his time 
there were about five hundred thoufand 
Moors in China’, and believes they Irad 
hot been in the Country above five hun- 
dred Years, and that they had conlider- 
ably multiply ed by Marriages : He adds 

that 
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that many of them took Degrees in the ScS 
oiLitemtiy bat that the reft confitiered them 
Its A whence it is plain they 

thought this Sect incompatible with their 
Religion. 

By wiiat has been hitherto oSered, 
ive may pretty clearly difcern how the 
Mohammedans may have at firft got in- 
to, Chim, Mid it feems that they did 
not force an Admittance as eifewhere, 
but iniinuated themfelves under the pre- 
tences ; of Trade chiefly; and that 
the Trade driven by the Upper Tart a-, y 
was the moft ufual and expeditious : But 
we cannot tell exactly what this Rout 
may have been, ’ becaufe not only our 
Authors of the middle Ages and the 
modern (Jrt’cfo, but alfo the ■ and 

the Ferjians have under the denomina- 
tion ol Turks and Tartars comprehended 
many Nations of difcordant Mannersy 
Tongues, and Religion, befides that the 
moft able Geographers have never prick- 
ed down the Limits of the Extent they 
place them in. ^ 

They moft of them fay that the Coun- 
try oiSha(b is the boundary of the Provin- 
ces fubjeo; to the Mofkms.) 'S.nd. confines 
upon Ttirhjian. Then when they fpfeak 
of Turkefian or Tokarefiati^ which is the 
fame * they agree in nothing about it, 


tmis (om- 
frehmded 
mider the 
Ntime of 
Tartars. 


* JMoy here feemhigJy mjtradiBs ^cvhat he 
/rjferts in it P^Jf^ge hut he here miderfands that iho" 

theje tea were dijtin^iprov'mes mfidcrcddis fuch^y etas they 

but 
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but in fiiying It is a very vaft Province Abulfcda 
beyond the and Country of yYacuti 

and chat it reaches to Badakjhan., which if,| 
is thirteen Days diftant theretfom. In ofl„V Ara- 
TokareJliUi they place a great number of Han Gm- 
Nations, vvhich they comprehend under zra^tms. 
the general Name of ; and the^ 

chief of them are thefe. The People of 
Bitjak^ free, very baroarous, and their 
Country twelve Days in Extent : The 
Ivajahis, or who inhabit a very 

great Country, a Month in Dimenfion : 

Thoie of in a Country of the 

fame Extent; they have a King and 
are Mc-bannmdaiis of the Se£t oi AlU whofe 
Defeendants they pretend to be, and 
whom they take to be the God of thb 
A/'^hs^ 

Then they come to the TirrMrr, proper- 
ly fo called, whom they write Tatars ; 
cruel, inhuman, law lefs and without Re- 
ligion, except that moll of them worilrip 
the Sun ; in Language they difler from 
the reil : They Ipeak alfo of thofe they 
cay TagazgaZf a Name varioufly written, 
from the aptnefs of taking one Letter for 
another, in a Charafler wherein a Point 
or two differently placed quite alters the 
Pronunciation: , Others they have, called 
Hakak ; thefe are free, and worlhip the 


4tf€re mcluded in idch cthef^ they me fo he conpdemd 
hut m cm *when either cf th ISsnm is ^arfed in a 
gemml Senfi, 
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Stiifs as did the ancient AtdbSf and foihS 
of thei-n were Chriftians : Others, called 
Hmisy w'^o inhabit a TraS: of twenty.. 
Days ■ Extent, more polite and ingenious 
than the preceding : Thofe of Harkk the 
fame, they had a King greatly refpeaed 
by them, in whofe preience no Man^ap- 
peared till he had attained his fortieth 
Year : The Larkamjes^ the Cdtiajes, and 
fonie othei's are as unkown i The Cuzj 
who were Chriftians, and a very potent 
People, formerly fibjea to the_ SeljakidK 
Soltms f but who waged War with Soltan 
Sitijar kht Son of Mcdcc-Shahy defeated 
him and took him Captive, tho after a 
Years Confinement he made his Efcape : 
The Geographers fpeak alfo of the 
ham or Taham who pofleflM a Country 
of forty Days Journey, among whom there 
were Chriftians y Jeisosy Mohammedansy h 
dolatersy ■ and Magians or wcrjhippers of 
Fire Many more are named in Hifto- 
ry, the Mogulsy the HiatheJiteSy the Kip^ 
jaksy xFiS: Alainsy the Jfczm and Markis'^ 
in fine many numerous Hoards who 
were fubdued by yenghiz-Khany but w'ho 
before obeyed Ung Khany whom he over- 
threw in Battle. 

This detail may evince it impoflible to 
know what People our Authors and even 
the Orientals mean, when they they ufe 
the general Denomination of STr/'^T'and 
Tatars. And if in Europe we are at 
fo great a lofs to trace out the ancient 
Cities, and the many Nations whofe 

Names 
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Niines ftand recorded in Hiftory, we 
muft be infinitely more to feek when 
we attempt to recover Cities and Coun- 
tries fo very imperfe£tly known to the 
Ancients, who have fo often changed both 
Name and Matter, and who have been 
fo harraffed and ravaged by continual 
Wars. _ : 'T 

Now, as it may be _ obferved, among 
the People and Nations, fo compre- 
hended under the general Denomina- 
tion of Tartars, there was a great Num- 
ber of Chrittians, not only when Jenghiz 
Khan erefited his Empire" but long before 
this Epoch : For in the Hittory of the 
Nefimans we read that Timothy, xKtxt Ca^ 
thoUc, who fucceeded Hananjajhua, the 
fame mentioned in Chinefe and 
ac Infcription, wrote to t\it Khan ox Eih- 
peror of the Tartars and to fome other 
Princes of Turkefian, exhorting them to 
embrace the Chriftian Faith, which he 
did together with two hundred thoufand 
of his Subjefts. We may be fare 
thefe People were trno tartars ox Tarks, 
the fame Catholic being confulted by the 
Bifliop, he fent into the Country, con- 
cerning the manner how he was to 
make them keep Lent, and celebrate 
the Service ; they being • accuftomed to 
Milk and Flelh, and unufed to Corn and 
Wine. His anfwer was, that in Lent 
they fliould abttain from Flelh j but that 
during the fame they might have Milk 
as uluai y and that as to the celebratioa 
m they 
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they^ fiiould abfolntely provide them-' 
felves with Bread and Wine. From that 
time we, in the Eccleliaftic Notitia of 
the Neftorim Church, have a Metro- 
politan of farkefiatty one of one 

oi Chanhaiig ox Caml^alUy a.nd one ol 
pgai" Nmakaig as they had Me- , 
tropolitans they muft' needs have had s 
Bilhops under, the.m.i and accordingly we 
Abulfar. find one called Mar Danhay in the Hi- 
p. zh6. ftory offenghiz Kban-y is conferred • 
oh Sfiints and Bifliops, and J^'anha is a 
proper Name, very, common among the 
Neflormsy but not to fignify a Town as 
Hifl. of jgftgjaiz Khan’s Hiftorian miftakes. The 
bell Arabian Authors agree that Cabal, 

^ which they place in an extent of Coun- 
Abulfed. try they call Bamiany whole Capital was 
V- 5^^' half a Day. from Balk, w'as the laft City 
inhabited by MoJImSy tho’ pretty much 
blended with Chrifiiansy yews, Magians, 
or Worjhippers of Fir ef and. Idolatrous /a- 
dians. Now altho’the Mohammedans were 
very powerful in Chorafan, Chmsoarazm, 
the Mawaralnahra or Tra^oxane, and tho’ 
among the Turks ^ and. Tartarsy yik juft; 
now mentioned, there,,, vve-re thdfe who 
had received Mohammcdifm'y their Num- 
ber was but fmall, and unable to ex- 
tend their Colonies into China, fo that 
tho’ in the Courfe of feveral Ages fome 
of them may have gone thither by Tar- 
tary and, have fettled, it is more likely 
the body of them went through the f«- 
dks. We have taken notice of the Set- 
tlements 
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tlements they f had upon the; Coaft of 
yw,aada TTrade had been opened between 
Perfia and China hefote,’ by the Canal de- 
fcnbed'by, our Authors But, the way 
was ,fti.ll made clearer for them, by the 
Indian Conquefts of the Qaznam^ Sqltans^ 
fo called becaufe the Bej^t of their Ejn- 
pire, which lafted one , hundred ani fifty. 
Years^ was at Gazpahy a City which fome 
Geographers make the Capital of a Pro- 
vince of the fame Name, while ptfierS; 
place it in the Country of Bamiapy^SixAL 
others in Zdbkjiaan ox Gour : For we' 
cannot too particularly inform our Readers, 
who have not apply ed to the Oriental; 
Tongues, That the Eaftern Geographers, 
even thole who are cryed up lor their 
Accuracy,- are feldom of one Mind as to 
the pivifiOn of Provinces. Ths firft of 
thefe .Soltans was SabaStaUn whofe Son, 
Taminaddulet Jbalkajm Mahmudy began 
his Reign in the Year of the Mcjra 
CCCLXXXVII and otChrift DCCCXV 11. 
Tne Arabian Hiftorians and the P&rjian 
write that he compelled a great many In- 
dians into Mohamnudifuy and among other 
things it is obferved that he took the 
City of Sumnaty upon the Sea Shore, 
where there was an Idol which he or- 
dered into Pieces. It is plain alfp that 
during the ceafelels Wars between thele 
Soiiansy and Ibme others with their 
Neighbours, feyerarofthem, after a De- 
feat, tooft. Refuge in the Indies. Whence 
this Fart fwarmed with Mohammedansy and 
m a ef- 
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■ ■ ' ‘ efpecially after feme of the Kings of /»- 
doftanhsA embraced their Faith, as did 
others in Malabar, Malacca, t\iQ Moluccas, 
and moft of the circumjacent Iflands ^ which 
we learn from the Portuguefe Authors on- 
ly, the Arabians having no mention at 

all about it. , i v 

^eywent 'x'hev went to China then partly by 

Land trough 

anALand. Sired, as we read in our Authors, to, 
whom al.toft alone we are indebted tor 
this Information. The Syftem of Bergeron, 
and feme Moderns that have foilowed 
^>?m, is grounded upon a taile oupoli- 
tion That the Arabs knew and uled 
the Compafs a long time before us, a 
Notion countenanced by our latter Ac- 
counts of China, that tell us the Chi;- 
nefe had that piece of Knowledge, wmich 
is an empty Aliertion. Our two Authors 
report that Siraf was the Boundary of 
the Chimfe Navigation, and that ttey : 
fteered the lame Courfe the Arabs did , 
creeping almoft continually along Shore, 
and keeping the Land aboard as much 
as poffible. So that the great number of 
Mohammedans at Canfu, when that City 
was facked, had increafed there by the 
means of Merchants from Perjia and *- 
partly by Sea and partly by 
"who there enjoyed the free Exercile ot 
their Religion, as well as the JewSy 
the Chrijlicins and Indians, 
mf ffread is obfervable That the Mohammea- 

^ds never attempted to fpread their Do- 

China. 
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£l:rin in Chim, as they had done in o- 
ther Partsj either reftrained by the Laws 
w hich made it Penal, or unable to win 
over the Chineje who may have been more 
hard to convince than were afterwards the 
Kings and People of the Neighbouring 
Illands, who jprofeiled Mohammedifm before 
the Portuguefi found out the way to them. 

The JPhhammedan Miffionaries have never 
been numerous, and of the great number 
of Saints of their Se£t, concerning whom 
they have long and tedious Stories, not 
one Soul ever expofed his Life in the 
Propagation of Mihammdifm. This a- 
bominable SeSt was eftablilhed by Vio- 
lence only, by Slaughter j and the Horrors 
of War, and thus was it that it ditfufed 
itfelf over all the Countries fubdued by 
Mohammed and his Succelibrs. Thus was 
it that Taminaddukt Mahmud tht Son of 
SaLa&akin conveyed it into a part of the 
Indies ha conquered, lince when it has 
infenfibly over-ran the Country, but efpe- 
ciaily fince the Mogul Emperors, defcended 
of Tamerlan^ have made public profeffion 
of it : Notwithftanding which, there are 
ftill a great number of Idolaters in Indo- 
Jian^ and in our Days there are many Pa- 
ja's or Indian P tineas who adhere to their 
old Syftem, as do alfo moft of the Pa- 
tans or Nobles, the Banians or Merchants, 
and the body of the common People. 

By our laft Accounts there is a great mm- 
number of Mohammedans in China^ and 
Ndvarette writes That in his time they ^ ' 
m 3 were china. 
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y/ete computed at , above five Jiundred 
thoufandi" which is fuliiciently coofirmed 
iby bur pmc/^ Miffionaries. Thefe aiiiire us 
'thedhinefi Mohammedans take no. Degrees, 
as do the rejft of the to .<iualify 

them for Pofts; and that this they obierve 
out of a Religious Principle, thinking it un- 
law&i to perform, the Chtneje Ceremonies, 
fo long the .Subjeft-matter^ of Depute, 
and which, after a, Deliberation of ahnoft 
fevehty Years Handing, have be^p ■a.t 
length condemned by the Holy ^pe. By 
feveral Accounts we are alfo informed 
That the Mohammedans who do take the 
Degrees, are rejected by the reft as Apo- 
ftates, fo that they on their part quite 
renounce the Mohammedan Faith, re- 
taining nothing thereof but the averfioq 

they h^ve contrasted to Swipes Flefti, 



AN 


INQUIRY 

CONCERNING 

The JE WS difcovered in 
C HI N A. 

O UR Authors obferve that in the ge- 
neral Devaftation of Chinay and par- 
ticularly when Canfu was taken, a great 
number of Chrifiiansy Jmsy Mohammedansy 
.and Tarjis \^Parfiesl^ were put to the Sword. 
In the preceding Inquiries we have difcufled 
the Origin of Chrifiiamiy and Mohipmdifvi 
in this Country: but it is^ impoflible to 
fpeak fo poiitively concerning the Jews 
there ; for theHiftory of the Country affords 
no 'Light .to guide us in this Refearch, the 
Chinefe for the ihoft Part, as is faid, omit- 
ting all foreign Matter, or what relates to 
Strangers; and, if we may rely on the 
Teftimony of the moft learned JejaitSy 
their Hiftory is quite lilent as to the Sub- 
je8: we are 'now upon: And yet there is a 
great nuiViber of Jews in Chinay as may 
be gathered horn' our, two Authors, ana 

in 4 the 





the rather as they are ftill in feveral Pro- 
vinces, but particularly in the Trading 
Cities. _ , 

Path. Matthew Ricci, whole Work con- 
tains the firll genuin Informations^ we 
had concerning Chma, lett behind him in 
bis Memoirs, from whence Trigaut com- 
piled his Book, De Chnjiiana Expeditme 
apad Sims, a very remarkable Story to cur 
Purpofe. A dt -the City of Casj'difiJ'u, 
the Capital of the Province of Honan, 
coming to Pekin to take his Degfees, and 
hearing that this Stranger and his Compa- 
nions adored one only God, and abhorred 
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He related that in the City whence he 
came, there were ten or twelve Thcdand 
%ewip Families, who had a good hand- 
lom Synagogue, which they had lately re- 
built at a conliderable Expence : That for 
five or fix Hundred Years they had there 
preferved the Pentateuch written upon 
Rolls, which they held in great Venera- 
tion : That at Hamcheti the Capital of the 
Province of Cheqaiang^ there was ftill a 
greater Number of maelites and a Syna- 

f ogue ; That fome alfo there were in other 
‘rovinces, but, that being deftitute of Syna- 
gogues, they were greatly decreafed in 
. Number. We are told, that this in 
pronouncing fome Hebrew Words ditfered 
from our Manner, as in Hierofolom and 
Mofeia : He informed them That fume of 
his Countrymen underftood HebretVy and 
among the reft a Brother of his *. That for 
his Partj having, from his Youth up, ap- 
plyed himfelf to the Chinefe Literature, 
he had neglefted the other : He frank- 
ly confelled, that for this Reafon he 
had been deemed unworthy to enter 
the Synagogue, by the Perfon who was 
Chief of it ; But that he was not very fe- 
licitous about his Exclufion, provided he 
obtained his Doftors D^ree. 

It were to be wiftied Path. Ricci or fome 
other Miffionary had been a little better 
acquainted with Hebrew ; for by the read- 
ing of their Books, they might have known 
■the Ditference between theie Copies which 
mpft have been ancient, and tbofe at pre- 
^ Tent 
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■fetit in "the Hands of the Jews. Bernier is 
ot Opinion there may have been of them 
in the 'Kingdom of KaJjcmiry and cites 
fome Letters which Father the Je- 

fuit, who was at DeM, received from a 
'German 'Jefnit at Pekin, which informed him 
he - bad feen . fmnc "aiho had prefer-ved Judaifm 
’ and the Old T eftament who Knew nothing of 
'the Death pf Jefus Chrift, and who would 
haps made the Jefuit their Kakan, if he 
would but have dbfiained from Pork. Now 
this Jefuit was Father Adam Schallj who 
lived above fifty Years in China with great 
Repute, being a Mandarin of the firll 
Order, and PreJident of the Tribunal of 
Mathematics. He during his long Abode 
in the Country, by his Intereft and by his 
Underftahdi.ig, as well as his Succeffors in 
the lame Employs, might have difcovered 
fomething more than we have concerning 
the fews in China but they have neg]e£l;ed 
;the Thing. , 'It' only appears, by what Fath. 
Srigant writes, That their Number was n(^t 
very great, and that it rather diminilhed 
than not, becaufe many, to qualify them- 
'felves for Offices,conformed to the Religion 
of the Country; And it is remarkable that 
the Jews excluded thdfe who applyed 
thenifelves to the Chinefe Studies, which 
were neceflary to attain to their Degrees; 
by which it, is plain they thought the 
Pfadtices -of the Literati not free from 
Idolatry; and the Mohammedans., who 
were more in Number^ thought the fame 
“VV^ay, and no one of them could take his 
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Pegrees without 3 renovmcing Mohmm- 
difm. 

Father Rica ,who- thought thefe IJraeli^ 
tes of Catfamfu might be Ibrne R.emains of 
(fhe ten Tribes tranllated by Shalpianefer, 
does not feem to be niuch out Oifthe Way. 
Benjamin the relates that intbeCoun- /» hints. 
try of N^apor there were fome who pre- p- 57. 
tended to be of the Tribes of Zcbti- 
hny Afier^ and Naphtali: But_ we want 
many particulars to enable us to judge what 
there may be in this Notion, or whether 
it is a mere ConjeQure dr no. Weflionld 
have their Books, we Ihould know which 
they admit -and which .they are not ac- 
quainted with: iFor the Ijraelites of the 
ten Tribes could neither have nor acknow- 
ledge the Books of the Prophets which 
fo leverely reproach the Kings and People 
of Ifrael with their Idolatry; no more 
than what was written during and after 
the Captivity. Wherefore what Father 
iTngaut relates of the j-w, That he re- 
hearfed the Stories of 'Efiher and Judithy 
gives us to underhand that he knew thofe 
Books of Holy ’Writ, which had been 
impoffible if he had not been acqudnted 
with the other Jms. 

But what Ricci fays of the Story of 
Judith mult not make us fufpeSt his Ve-^ 
iracity, becaufe that Book is not in the 
Hebrm Canon ; for the fews had forae 
Knowledge of it as appears by de Vci/in^ 
learned Preftce on the Rugio Fidei, and by 
^he Hcbrfiii} Tranflations pf ft that have 

been 
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been printed j and what is more, the ^tfwj 
of Perfia ha.we a Verfioa of it in the Lan- 
guage of that Country, whence it may 
have reached China. 

Father Ricci afterwards fent a Brother 
^-efait, a Chimje born, to the City of Cat- 
fan^’ic^ to inquire into the Truth of what 
the yew had reported, and he found things 
to be exafirly as he had faid. - He procur- 
ed a Copy of the Beginning and Ending 
of the Books thele^ewr had in their Syna- 
gogue; and upon collating thefe Copies 
with the Heibrew Pentateuch , there ap- 
peared an exaft Conformity of Paliages 
■and Charafifcers between them, excepting, 
fays frigaut., that, according to the ancient 
Cuftora, thefe Jews had no Points. The 
Conformity of Charafler is a moft certain 
Proof that thefe Books W'ere not of the 
firft Antiquity ; and the Obfervation add- 
ed, That they were written without Points 
is no Proof at all ; for at this Day the 
Pentateuchs 'written upon great Roils of 
Parchment, as the Jews have them in their- 
Synagogues, are deftkute of Points. So 
that from fuch uncertain Documents it is 
impoffible to fay whether the Jews went to 
Osina foon after the Tranfmigration of the 
Ten Tribes, ■ or whether they came after- 
W'ards, as did the Chrifiians and Mohain-. 
medansy which is moft likely to have been 
the Cafe. For without enlarging on this 
Sub) eft, we on all Sides learn That fince 
the Deftru8;ion of Jentfakniy there is hard- 
ly a Country where they have not been 
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in great Numbeis, befid^s thofe who veere 
in Perjia and Egypt before that Time. 

Before Mohatnmdtfm there were whole 
Nations of them in Arabia^ as may be 
proved by many Paflages of the KcmHj 
where they are mentioned. We have die 
Qontt%. ot GregentitiSy Bifliop of the 
censy with a jew called Herbamis, and by 
the Hillory of his Life in the Greek Memo- . 
logies and other Authors, we underftand 
that he was fent to Elefbaan-^in^ of Ethio- 
pia, who was then at War with t^he Jew 
Dunaan, King of dnt Hometitesj '. 9 . gi^at 
Enemy to the Ckrifitam, by. the Arabs specim. 
called Danaas : But it is impollible to ga- lUp-JrtM. 
ther any help from the MohamniedanhxsxhQrs P- 33- 
about thefe Af6irs; for all their Hiliories • 
of theTimes before their Prophet, are a Heap ■ 

of girofs Fables without the leaii Authori- 
ty- We mufl: therefore confine ourfeives 
to the Time thereabouts, and to their Hi- 
ftorians who have written fince the Rife of 
their Empire., 

The wereperfecuted by the Chri- 
ftian Emperors, and efpecially hj. HeracliuSy^ 
who put a very great Number of them to 
Death, becaufe, fay the Arabs, he was 
admonilhed to beware of a circumcifed 
Nation, from whom he had every Thing 
to dread : This he conftrued of the Jews, 
not dreaming of the Arabs,vih.o were many 
of them circumcifed, as were alterwards 
thofe who followed Mohammed \ xox all 
th.& Arabs were not fb- This drove a 
great Multitude o£ Jews into the Dorai- 
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nions of F^Jtdy where-, feme of them 
had. been - ever llnee the firii Captivity 5 
and Hillory informs us that they often 
ftirred up thofe infidel Princes againft 
the Chriftians : But they afterwards en- 
joyed more Liberty under the Mohamme-^ 
'dms^ who nev'er diftarbed them in the- 
Exercife of their Religion;- w'-hich was the 
Reafon theymultiplyed greatly in all the 
Provinces of the- EaJiJ And when the 
Oty o£ .Ba£;dadr wss built by the Kalif 
^Imanfary and became> the Capital of the 
. Mohammedan Empire, the J&ws fettled 
there, and" became very ' wealthy, and 
very potent. 

They thrived by various Means ; many 
of them cultivated the Sciences, particu- 
larly Philofophy, Aftronomy, and Phyfic; 
others concerned themfelves with Trade, 
in which the Nation has ever been very 
indullrious.; and fome got into the pub- 
lic Revenues -and CuftomS,- as Receivers 
and Infpeftors. In a Word, they becahie ’ 
fo numerous and fo potent, that as the. 
Chriftians had obtained the Privilege to' 
have their Patriarchs, they obtained almbfi: 
the fame, tor a Chiefs of-, their Nation they 
RaP'- iiaggdaiy ox -Hiiggaliit^-vi\LttiQ.Q 
the Amhs. have their Rds^ al Jaliit, or Prince 
of,?fe£*^,'who exerdied the fame Ju- 
rifdiaion - over the ^em the Patriarchs 
did over the Chrijiians. • 

In Mm- is; what Rabbi Benjamin is very. 

rar. p. ; i. diffufe On, but -ft ith too much exaggeration, 
after the Manner of the- Jmsy laying he 

had 
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hfid a plenary Authority and a kind of'Pfe-: 
rogative oyer , thofe of; hia Nation* Some ■ 

Jews by thia . imaginary Prerogative- of > 
their Chiefs^' have thought to - elude- f the- 
genuin Drift oij^cb's^xo^litey-j^s Scepter 
Jhall not depart frm- Judah -t- ^ut ConfiAMin ^ 
fEwpereur in the Prefee to his Trapliation ■ 
of Benjainm’s. Tra.v&ls, takes Notke - of . 
feme Paflages-. of -this . kind, and refutes -> 
them very folidly* tor not to mention that 
all' their Authors agree They , haye had ' 
no Prince of the .Line of -Diwud to govern-- 
them.fince the Delirudion.. of-the fe-^ 
cond Temple^, the Teftimony ■of-; Tra- 
vellers, Ancient and Modern, confirm this 
Truth beyond 'allrCantradiQjion'': But the - 
isms tor want .of. Proofs- have embraced 1 
aq,d.eYer niadi^ a great Stir about the firft; ■ 
Reports which, have from Time to Time ■ 
preyailbi of ^essjijb Princes that haye been 
laid to.be difcovered in fir diftant Parts. 

Ono of ,,the. moft remarkable- Inllan- ' 
ces .of . this kind, was upon the firft News- 
tbat arrived ; in - -of the ■ Difeo- - 

very of the.. Pr^er John ov- King, of 
Ethit^ia.. Thqfe who had been fent out : 
r^rted that this Prince was of the Race 
of . 6’o/oj»o», that all his Subjefits were cii- 
cumcifed, that, they kept the Sabbath, that 
they abftained from, the- Fiefh- of Swine, 
and that they dbferved mmy Jewip Cor - 
ftoms ; ■ And as there, were - two Jews a- 
. mong thofe who went on this Difcovery 
they failed hot to magnify every Objedl to 
their; own People, who wanted nothing 

more 
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to fatisfy them there was a King in ; 

whence they deduced every Confe- 
quence that could flatter them. Thus Rabbi 
Ifaac Abarbinelyyiho was then atiwte, did 
in fome Parts of his Cornmentary upon 
the ProphetSj recur to the firfl: Accounts the 
PorUgtiefe gave of the great number of 
Jews they found in die Indies. *T\iq Jews 
of ConJtantinopU there printed a Sfanip 
Tranfladon of a pretended Letter from 
Prefier JohUy in . Hebrew -ChaiaSers, and 
difperfed it about every where in diferent 
Languages. But the Jews did not long 
enjoy their Dream; for the Portuguejey go- 
ing into the Country, found that as much 
as the Ethiopians were wedded to certain 
Judaical Pra6i:ices, in which fome Writers 
have in vain endeavoured to juflrify them, 
they were ntY&xda&ltls Chrijtians, 

But, to drop this delufory Prerogative, it 
is certain the jfetor have for many Ages 
fwarmed all the EaJI ovtXy Perjia is full 
of them, and they had a Synagogue at 
Modainy the ancient Seleucia of the Par» 
thiansy out of whofe Ruins Bagdad was 
partly built ; and when the Jewsxtxmv&d. 
to this new City, they became very 
powerful, and obtained of the Kalife fuch 
Privileges as differed but little fiora thofe 
the Chriftians were allowed. , And parti- 
cularly they attained to the Honour of 
having a Chief, the fame the Arabs call 
Ras al JaJaty fo much talked of by Benja- 
min and Abraham Zacuty the Author of the 
’JukhafJia. Some learned Men of our 

own 
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own Times have donbted of what 
ye"M rekte o± the Ceremony of In- 
itallmg this their Magiftrate , but it k 

r^fp-hP f f not to be reckoned 
a liight^enfign of Sovereignty. We read 
Hiftory of the ChrfftLns, 

the ufual Guftom for the Mo^ 
^mmdanf nnces to leave them the free 
Choice of their patriarchs ; but the Per- 

DiVnitf not be invefted with this 

Hpity, till approved by the Sovereign, 
pere were even Canons which made it Si- 
lawful for Bilhops to inaugurate or in- 
throne a Patriarch till his Eleaion had 

^1? public Form, which 

thefe Chrilhans wifely ordained to obviate 
luch Inconveniences as have frequently taken 
Birth from the Ambition and Jealoufy of 
fome private Men. Wherefore, Before tW 

thev^'’Tpfid,>°^h“^^?^‘^ ^ Patriarch^ 

brought him into the Soltan’s Prefence^ 
or^to the Governor of the Country' and 
when the Eleaion was confirmed, tL new 
Patriarch was in great State conduaed to 

the Church, or the Patriarchal Palace. 

Inftances of this in the 
Hiftory of Eg}p^ and in that of the Catfjo- 

i while nothing 

Chkf i " of the je-wijt 

^ were very rich, and 
powerful at the Courts of 
Mohammedan Princes, where every 
ining gave way to Gold, it is very likelv 
they obtained much the fame jSonoura 



conferred on the ChnfiUns. According- 
ly if we examin the Recital of Abraham 
of Salamanca^ and fome other as 

Benjamin and others fince him, it will be 
perceived thefe Cafes were ahnoft the 
fame. It is impoffible to fuppofe their 
Writings are labulousj they do not 
prove That the Princes of the Exiles held 
any Sovereignty over their own Nation, 
nay, their beft Authors ingenuoufly confefs 
there was no ftich Thing, if we except pri- 
vate Regulations and Orders among them- 
felves. So that they were not much better 
than Chiefs of Synagogues, or of the to- 
hedrim of latter Times, and confiderably 
inferior in Authority to the Patriarchs, 
when it bapned that the Prince confirmed 
the EleStion. 

The main Difference between the Chri- 
ftian Patriarchs and the_ ^(rwip Chiefs, 
was. The former were invefled with a 
Power over all the Churches within the 
Limits of their See, and fuch a one the 
latter feem not to have enjoyed. _ For 
what Abraham of Salamanca^ and Benjamin 
fay, That at Bagdad he was ufliered in 
by the Title of Son of David, when he 
made his Entry, fo proclaimed by the ex- 
ulting Voices of the Croud: is in the firft 
Place not much to be relyed on from fuch 
Hands, and, in the next, is but a feeble 
Proof of any Sovereign Power refident in 
the Houfe of David. And befides that 
the fews themfelves confefs There is a very 
great Confufion in their Genealogies, thei;e 
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is hardly a County where there have not 
been Families who boafted of a Defcent 
by that Lint The famous Ifaac Abarbi- 
nel was of this Number, who has been 
fo kind as to let us know that a Branch 
of the Houfe of Dmid migrated into 
Portugal^ and that it was his ownj this 
refledted an Honour on them from the 
but void of all good Author!- 


ty*-' 

It were needlefs then to recur to their 
Fables , now a-days fufSciently known, 
to inquire after their Origin in the Eaft 
and at length in China. It is very 
likely fome remains of the Ten Tribes 
exifted in the Uffer AJia. Ifaac Aiariml 
cites Letters horn Jms in the Indies 
who laid claim to that Defcent : But as 
they had Communication with the reft, they 
moll certainly conformed with them ; fo 
that tho’ we had any particular Tradition, 
or Account of a Cuftom, handed down to us 
by the former, this Medly would only puz^ 
z,le us the more \ and in Fa6t we find thatal- 
moft all the Eaftern Jews^ mentioned in 
Hiftories, agreed with the reft in their 
Obfervance of the Law, and in the Read- 
ing of the facred Books, excepting cer- 
tain Things we fhall mention in the Se- 

quel. , 

We are allured by all Authors, that 
are come to our Knowledge, both Chri- 
fim ar‘l Mohammedan-^ and by all Tra- 
vellers, both ancient and mcdem, tharthe 
fmi have been found in PerfiSy in Cht^ 
1 n 2 
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Provinces fartheft remote and neareft bor- 
dering upon ChtM-i as well as in AfTtCj 
not to fpeak of where they have been 
always very numerous. Antcfiy ‘TetireyrOf 
& Portiiguefe Gentleman, the firft that 
travelled from the Indies to Europe by 
Land, whofe Book was printed at 
Coimbra in the Year MDLX, found of 
them at Lar, and other Cities of Perjta 
in his way. Jbtilfeda often obferves there 
were Multitudes of them in the Indies^ 
efpecially at Calayata axid CingaU-^ asalfo 
at Coiiiam^ according to Marco Polo. Na- 
min {peaks of them at Modain as being 
fb powerful that in the Year of the Hejta 
DLXXm, of Chrift MGLXXVII 
they had a warm conteft w'ith the Mo- 
hammedans. Kt Cochin was a Jewry, 
where, according to Diego de Couto^ they 
fpoke the ancient Tongue : There were 
alfb great numbers of them all over Ma^ 
Jabary where they quite peopled fome 
Places. 

It is certain alfo that for many Ages 
pall they have been very numerous,^ in 
Perjiay and all the Provinces which for- 
merly depended thereon, or that at pre- 
fent belong thereto \ and in all the Parts 
where the Pcrfian’lAm<ga%%t is fpoken, as 
it is in almoft ail the Dominions of theAfo- 
guJ. This is confirmed by the Verlions of 
the Scripture the Jms have made into 
that Tongue, of which the Pentateuch 
only was printed, in Hebrew Characters, 

'as 
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at Conjiantinople in the Year MDLL But 
there are alraoffc all the Books of the 
Bible of this Yerfibn in Libraries, and 
particularly in Monf. Colherfs. The prin- 
ted Verllon is by the themfelves 
fuppofed to be the work of one Rabbi 
Jiicoby a native of Tus^ a famous City in 
Vhorajfan. We have another to the full 
as good ; and this as w^ell as thofe of 
the other facred Books is in Hebrew Cha- 
rafiers, a Verfe of the original preced- 
ing a Verfe of the Verlion, jufl: like the 
Chaldee Paraphrafes in Manulcript. The 
Verfion of the Pfalms, which yohn Bap-. 
tiji Fecchietly a Florentm Gentleman, got 
copied s.t Ormuz in the Year MDCI, and 
which I have among my Books in Per- 
Jian Charafters, is from three very ancient 
Copies, in Letters, whofe various 

Readings are betw'een the Lines of the- 
Text. This is what Vecchietti has taken 
care to obferve at the end of the Book, 
adding That this Verlion is the more to 
be efteeraed as it has feme old Words 
ufed by Fardu^j Azraki and other Po- 
ets, which being now obfolete prove its 
Antiquity. 

And what ftill farther corroborates this ; 
In thefe Copies, in Hebrew Charac- 
ters, you have none of the Correftions 
and Variations the Maforets have intro- 
duced into the Hebrew Text, now in the 
Hands of the and much fewer of thofe 

various Readings called Kart or Katiby 
as I havp paticularly remarked in the 
n j Sa-* 
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Sapiential Books which I have in Ma- 
nufcript, as well as in Epber. 

Again, the izm& 2 erjian Jexm have 
Books in their Tongue which the others 
r'ejefik, as the Prophecy of Baruchy the 
Hiftory (£ 'Tohity and the Additions to 
Dankly which are not in the 
Many ConjeSures might be raifed upon 
this Foundation, but nothing certain can 
be thence deduced, no more than from 
what little we are told by the ancient 
Authors above cited. For the Antiquity 
of thefe Berfim Tranflations tho’ very 
great, is not fufficient to determin whe- 
ther or no they precede the Revilion of 
the facred Books by the Maforets ’y and, 
indeed, that they aid not precede them 
appears plain by the Verlion of the Pfalms, 
w'hich tho’ in forae Pallages it varies 
from the MaforetSy there are important 
Paffages where it follows them : The 
hrft is in the 2 1 the 22 according 

to the and the i8th Verfcy where 

the jews inftead of Reading fode~ 
runty as do the Septuagint and Vulgate, 
read HilD Jicirt Leo.- The Berjian reads 
the_ fame. In - the 144 or 145 B[almy 
which is Abecedary, the 14 Verfe is 
wanting in the Hehrmy tho’ it Hands in 
the Septuagint, the Vulgate and the 1^'- 
rtac Verlion which is very ancient, but 
is not in, the Bcrftcm. As the Syriac is 
from the Hebrew Text, and as there is not 
the leail Appearance that it was reformed 
by the Greek, it bids lair to have been 

■ * once 
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once in the Original Text. For there is 
no Caufe to be well affigned why in a 
Pfalm, whofe Verfes are in Alphabetical 
Order, there Ihould be one Verfe want- 
ing, and we not be able to guels at any 
Realbn for it ; and efpecially as nothing 
of the like is to be obferved in others 
of the fame kind. As old then as the Books 
in the Hands of the jMr of 'Perfia^ and 
the moft remote Provinces of the 
Afiay where the Perftm Tongue was 
Ipoken, may have been, they cannot 
have been lb old as the Tranfinigration 
of the ten Tribes, nor even as the laft 
Difperfion, when yertifakm deftroyed, 
feeing their Books conform in fach Ef- 
fential Points, as thefe we have noted, 
with thofe revifed by the Mcferets. 

It is moft likely then that the Jms 
got into China as into all other Parts, 
and that they may the more eafily 
have done it, if true it be, as Benjavtin 
fays, That there w'ere about fifty thoufand 
of them at Saman&ni^ from whence they 
may have travelled into China. 
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W HAT our Mohammddn Traveller, 
in the firfl: Account^ tells us of the 
Chimfh That they have no Skill in the 
Sciences, mail; feem fo extraordinary as 
to make us doubt every Thing elfe he fays, 
after fo many Elogies the Modern Tra- 
vellers have lavilhed upon the Philofophers 
and Philofophy China. We might at 
firfl; imaginThat illiterate Merchants could 
not perceive what has been fince difcover- 
ed, and that therefore we are not to mind 
them when they prefurne to go out of their 
Reach, but liften to the learned Men who 
know better. But it is not the Miffionaw 
ries only that may be fufpe6ted of having 
talked a little too largely of the Wit and 
Learning of the CMnmy who have fo done 
under aNotion of difcovering fiich Truths 
in the Books of Confucius, as might dif- 
wcyr w, pofe them to embrace the Chriftian Faith : 
sr.iaaoty For Ifaac Vojftus, a Man of great Erudition, 
foVollius. has been more prodigal of his Commen-s 
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dationstlian any Body elfej * 
fays he, pould collet ail that every Nation 
•which is or has been, has invented, thd they 
have ail brought forth very great Things, the 
whole together voould not be more excellent and 
various than thofe exhibited by the Seres 
alone, by the Portuguefe improperly called Chi- 
nefe. This is the Opinion of a Man- that 
Was never in ; that was unacquainted 
both with their Tongue and their Books, 
but by Tranflations he could be no Judge 
of; and who, as fome of his Friends fay, 
was ready to believe every Thing, true or 
falfe, that could be told him concerning 
China wad tht Chinefe^ dxQ Arabian 

Authors of thefe two^\/^fm;»tJ had been 
in the Country it felf, had probably fome 
Knowledge of the Tongue, and confe- 
quently were better able to judge of the 
Chinefe Learning than Vojfms with his ex- 
ceffive and ill ibunded PrepoflefBon. But 
let us fee whether thefe Arabs knew 
enough of what Men call Learning, to 
qualify them to pronounce th.Q Chinefe 
Strangers thereto. 

Our firft' Voyage was made in the CC 
j XXXVIII Year of the Hejra, which cor- Time mr 

I refponds with the Year of GFr/^^FDCCCLl 

i ■ ' ' ■ : - ■ \ lofo^h^iUjai 

well mltU 

j ^ St quis ommum qui ftmt veJ elm fuere gmitimiy a-- 

j fv^daYa fmitl confemt tnventa^ quantumvis ea maltaOP mong ilt 

i menmatn digna cenfeaniur^ tmita tamen Qp talia Arabs, 

fmnt/qum k7ige invenm77tm’plma& mdiom afdh 
fefeYtafuefeS^xihm^qifoslA\x{m^ 
iamunt. Ifa. VojS* de Magnit. Sin. Urb cap. 14. 

md 
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and DCCCLII . Before that time of Day 
the Arabs had entered upon the Study of 
Philofophy, Aftronomy, Geometry, Phyfic, 
and Natural Hiftory by the help of the Greek 
Books tranflated into Arabic in the Reign of 
the Kalif AhnamiWf the Seventh of the 
Ahlaffids^ who dved in the. Year of the 
llmac. p. Hejra CCXVIII, of C/^n/ DCCCXXXIII, 
159. Ebn having reigned Twenty Years and fome 
7!* Months j and there were fome old Tran- 
rii 4 , fe,-. fictions before his Time. The Sciences 
contained in thefe Books are thofe our 
Arabs mean, and when they aflert them 
unknown to the Chinefe, they advance no 
more than lucceeding Ages have confirm- 
ed, as it were no difficult Matter to prove. 
Chi- Phiiofophy, as defined by the greateft 
pefe Phi- Names of Antiquity, Is the Study and 
Knowledge of ‘Things Divine and Htmaii^ 
their Caufes and Ejf'efts- We w'ere for- 
merly told Wonders of the Chinefe Phi- 
iofophy, contained in the Works of Con- 
fucius and Mencius'^ but the Tranflations 
we have of them, put it into our Power to 
judge for ourfeives. 

Theh Me- begin with their Metaphyfics, What 

taykyfics. can a People know of this kind, who have 
no Idea of the Sovereign Beings or any 
Name for him in their Tongue. Before 
the Difputes which fo long perplexed the 
Court of jRwwe,nothing was more univerfal- 
ly granted ; Father Martini himfelf faying, 
it 'is a wonderful Thing the Chinefe Jbotm 
never talk of the Prime and Supreme Au- 
thor of ail 'goings : for in their Tongue, rich 
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as it iSy there, is no Name far God. Indeed 
they often nfe the Word Xangti to denote the 
great Ruler of Heaven and Earth. ^ Again, 
vi'e have a demonftrative Proof of this in 
the Chin fe and Syriac Infcription difcove- 
pd in the Year MDCXXV, and printed 
in the C^iM lllufirata : Eot the Sytiansy 
who erefted it as a lafting Monument of 
their Miffion, having been then one hun- 
dred and forty-fix Years in the Country, 
could not be ignorant of the Tongue, and 
could they have found any Word in 
Chinefe to exprefs the Sovereign Entity^ 
they would certainly have uled it ra- 
ther than their own Ahho. They did then 
as the Spaniards have fince dion& irx Amri-. 
ca, who were obliged to ufe the Word Dm 
when they inftrufted the Indians, who had 
no Idea of the Supreme Being, or Name to 
call him by. And all that has been fince 
produced in the Progrefs of this long 
Conteft, to make us believe there are feme 
Words in the Chinefe Books that may figni- 
fy God, has been fo folidly eonfoted, tiiat 
it is not worth our Notice. All the figu- 
rative Exprefiions borrowed from the Hea- 
vens and the Sun, which fome w'ould have 
to be pregnant of a Myfterious Senfe, 
and applicable to God, proves nothing in 


^ De fummo ac^pima mum authore mmm afud 
mines Jthntmm iittamccp'gfa Unguay m 

pun (fitidtvn Deus hahet. Sdspt iameit situittuv doc6 
Xangtij qua fmtmum G®// ^ermqut guhmatmm in^ 

Martin,, Hii. Siix. J' 

fovor 
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favor of the Chinejfh ; for the fime are com>- 
tnon to the Americans^ even to the mpfl: 
barbarous Iroqms, who certainly had no 
Notion of God. We might hearken to a 
well meaning Miffionary, who, having 
never ftudied the Ancients, ffiould be 
caught by fuch Ambiguities, and fancy 
the Ancients had never once thought of 
any Thing of the kind ^ but it is hard to 
conceive how a Man of fuch vafl; Reading 
as Vojjftm^ Ihould take it into his Head 
That the PythagoricianSj the Platmiiciansy 
Ari^otUy zxA almoft all the other Greek 
Philofophers , the Epcmeans excepted , 
have not fpoke of God more intelligibly 
and confcrmably to Truth than Confucius 
and all the C/fcmt/e together. 


fJhat ify As for the Origin of the World, Father 
thhikofthj jyyartm tells us they had various Opini- 
^mtld about it, all abfurd, falfe, and com- 
' roon to other Nations - fome believing it 
Eternal, others thinking it the fortuitous 
Work of Chance. Now can it be juftly 
faid That the ancient Greeks and RrnmnSy 
informed only by the glimmering Light of 
Reafon, did not treat more fagely upon 
this Subjeft? But it is obfervable that 
Voffias does not exclude the facred W riters, 
not Mofes hftnfelf, w'ho in a few Words 
has taught us more Truths concerning the 
Origin of the World than all the Philofo- 
jphers that ever wrote, Wemay judge w'hat 
a Sort of Philofophy that rauft be, which 
is deliitute of all Idea of a Supreme Be- 
ing, and which knows no more of the’ 

‘ Creation 
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Creation of the World than is borrowed 


from the wild Extravagancies of Poets, 
and borders upon the Atomic Syiiem of 
Democritus md Eficunis. 

The two Principles which Father Mar- grheir i>am 
ris/ calls and Tang^ 'dxt one, as he con- Principht. 
tinues, Hidden and Impeifei^y the other, 

Mmifefi md Petfeffy are the lame the Ma- ^ 
nichees admitted, the one Good the other 
Eml'y for this Doftrin has of old Time 
prevailed in the Indiesy and over the Eajiy 
whether it fprung immediately from Manes 
himfel^ or whether it is of Growth, 
and tranfpianted into China forae Perjian 
Hiftorians relate. 

The Story of the Egg, whence Pmncu, FaMe of 
their firftMan, and all Things elfe were 
formed, was, as fome take it, nothing un- 
known to the old Greeks and Eg)ftians j * 
but if it was originally of Chinefi Eux2.- Re LHerm- 
ftion, it would not be much for the Ho- mSiaa- 
nour of their Philufophers ; For the very tuin.5 la- 
fime Thought came into the Head of 
the Iroquoisj who, as fome Perfons of great 
Sincerity report, believed That in former 
Times an Egg fell down from Heaven, 
near the Huron Lake,that falling it broke to 
Pieces, and that of the White were produced 
Men, and of the Yolk Caftors. Their 
other Notions about the Birth of the 
W orld, according to feveral Authors, which 
the Moderns have endeavoured to embel- 
lilh by allegorical Explications, are by 
no Means original, being known to the 
(Greeks and Egyptians : But nor the one nor 
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the other of thefe Nations had them froir! 
the Chinefe, with whom they never had 
any Intercourfe ; for not one of Philofo- 
phers who travelled to the remoteft Parts 
r of the Earth to feek Inftrufition, ever went 

to China y whereas many of them went to 
Eg^fty to Chaldea, to Perjia, and to the 
Indies, to confult the Sages of thofe Parts. 
It is very likely then that moft of thefe 
Opinions which are afcribed to the old 
Cfe’»e/ePhilofophers,came to them from the 
Indies and Perfia, as they had Commerce 
with thofe Countries ; and that the fuper- 
fiitious Worlliip, fo general in China, at 
leaf!: among the Bonzes and common Peo- 
ple, they had from the Indies, as even thofe 
confefs who fpeak of them in the moll ad- 
vantageous Strain. 

9'heirCmz- Their Table of the Combination of 
Ikttiion Lines, to the Number of Sixty-four, is a 
Tables, pretty ufelefs Obfcurity, whence you may 
deduce juft what Senfe you pleafe j but 
befides that it teaches nothing, it were 
eafy to perceive it is a confufed Copy of 
fome Fragments of the Ttmaus, aird other 
Writings of the Pythagorkians : This is 
what Father MarUni frankly confefies, 
when he fpeaks of the Book they call. 
Texing, “ * which is, fays he, wholly taken 

* Hahei* Sinse librum Yexing diBum qui totus in il- 
ia fgmisyseficandis ejl, magni afud eospetii oh res ar- 
canas, quay in ilUs latere Jibi ferfuadent. Mihi qmdam 
Philolbphia Myftica videinr egeyPythagorkaq-, perfimilis; 
ttfi multis factdis pier ; quippe qu« mtistm iahtut d Fo^ 
hio. Martin. Hift. in p. i6, 

“ up 
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op in explaining thefe Figures. They 
value it at a high Rate imagining it re-, 
plete of many wonderful Secrets : But 
CO me it feems, continues hcy a fort of 
fomewhat like that of 
‘‘ the Pythagoricsy tho’ many Ages the 
“ more aneient of the two, 'it being as 
“ old as Fohi. 

This Antiquity being vouched by the 
only, is not much to be relyed on * 
j but tho’ it were as far backward as thefe 

Moderns would have it, we muft grafa: 

; it can add no Sanftion to fo frivo- 

lous a Syftem as this. But when W'e 
are afterwards told That the Chimji Phi- 
lofophers pretend thence to derive not 
only the Principles of natural PhiI<tfo- 
phy, but the Rules alfo of Morality * 

It is almoft impoffible to think thofe 
' who give out fueh Dreams, are in earnell: 

with us. And what we elfewhere learn 
concerning the feveral Notions of the 
Chinefe in the Philofophic way, is not a 
whit better, nor can we entertain any very 
great or very favorable Opinion of a Peo- 
ple who talk of five fuch Elements as 
Metal, Wood, Water, Earth, and Fire. 

It is Plain that the very beft of the G&/- 
nefe Metaphyfics and Phyfics is by no- 
Means comparable to what was taught 
by the ancient Philofophers, both Greek 
and Barbarian : That even their Fables 
i cannot be faid to be all their own, they be- 

ing to be found in odier Hands aM chat 
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this wonderfcl way of Teaching they had 
from the Indians and Perjians. 

This is felf-evident from their Do6trin 
of a Metempfychofis which was very uni- 
verfal, as it ftill is witli the Chinee. They 
have no rational Idea of the Immortality 
of the Soul, and a great Part of their 
•funeral Ceremonies evince they have no 
Syftem of Tenets upon fo important an 
Article, the very Bafis of all Religion. 

The Guardian Angels they revere fb 
fuperftitioufly, are no other than Ge- 
niiy Good and Evil, concerning which 
there are numberlefs Stories in the Per- 
ftan and Arabian Writings. Path. Mar- 
tini fays the Chinefe call them SHrto, the 
very Name the Arabs give them j the 
Genii of the Latins^ and the Daemons or 
Spirits of feveral Clafles or Orders, of 
whom Jamblichus Porphyryy Phtinusy Eu- 
mpius and others have written fuch and 
fomany childifli Things, as are a Scandal, 
to Philofophy, and quite foreign to true 
Religion. 

In Ihort thefe great Chinefe Philofophers 
were fuch Novices in Philofophy that they 
. admired the Abridgments of the Schools, 
and among the reft That of the Profeflbrs 

■ of Coimbra which the MilEonaries tran- 

■ dated for them ; but they were no ordi- 
nary Men that admired thefe Works, 
they were Liter atiy who, verfed in the 
Books of Mencius and Confuciusy ac- 
knowledged their Philofophy very imper- 

feS: 
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feS: in comparifon' of that. What mtift 
they then have faid if they had been in- 
formed of the gr^at Truths to be found 
in the Writings of the old Pythagoridans, 
of PktOy and even AriJ^utky moxQ 
happily and Ufefully exprefs than the 
fmall Number the Chinefe have, which 
are not to be underftood but by Para- 
phrafes^ as obfcure as the Text it felfj and 
which it is oftentimes difficult to re- 
concile together. Father Intmettay Mar-^ 
tiniy Rougemnty Chupkty and others have 
given us Tranllations of fome of 
ns’s Trafts, and their dailies, in which 
you muft eternally help the Letter, and 
great Difierences there are between thefe 
Fathers and what is cited by Navarette and 
other Miffionaries, 

Vojiiis does not much infift on their CW- 
Philofophic Difcoveries, but for Phy- nefe 
fic he cries them up to the Skies, and 

particularly for their Obfervations on the 
Pulfe : he would have it that Gakny who 
treated the Subjeft very amply, was quite 
Ihort of them : The Cbinefey fays he, 

not only feel the Pulfe in one Part, 
but in leveral, and that, for a conlider- 
^ able Time ^ which done, they are fb 
« fure of the Difeafe that they tell all 
« the precedent Symptoms to a nicety.” 

Path. Grueber was a Witnefs to this, 
and told as much to the Sieurs LorenzOy 
Magahtti^ and Carlo Dati ; but added, that 
the Medicines preferibed to him thereup- 
on, were fo improper for his Difeafe that he 
Q foon 
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foon loft all efteem for the Chimfe Pra- 
ake. This Treatife on the Manner ot 
Feeling the Pulfe is turned into Latin ; 
and mus Reading it, broke out into his 
Praifefof this his favorite People ; But 
very able Phyficians have confidered this 
Work and made no great Account or it, 
nor thought the Obfervations of any great 
Ufe. But were they as ulefol as is iup- 
pokd, it muft be granted That a Know- 
ledge of the pulfe is but a middling Part 
ofMedicine; andhitherto the have 
afforded us nothing to make us fency 
they are as well acquainted with tne 
Principles of this Art as Hippocfatcs^ or 
that they have better explained them than 
Galeny and the other Greek and AraUan 

^^TheyTay the Chinefe perform wonderful 
Cures with Simples j and fo they ma^ 
tho’ Grueber and the reft do not fay much 
in behalf of their way of treating the 
Sick. But in this they do no more 
the moft barbarous 'Savages of Jine^ 
who perform aftoni&ing Cures ^ vvell 
in the Cafe of Wounds as of Difeafes. 
Nor do we underftand That the Chineje 
have been guilty of any gr^t Improve- 
metits IB Botany^ ftill lefs in Chy'^ 
rniiflxy j but tho^ tbcir Books word riciicr 
this way than we imagin, we ihotdd, be- 
fore we leafon as Vo0us does, inquire 
if thefe Books are old, or whether they 
may not have been touched up ^ 
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Miffionaries as well as their Aftronomlcal 
Pieces, which is now time to fpeak o£ 

It is upon this Subje£t that our Mo- " 
derns have expatiated the moll:, pretend- 
ing^ That the Aflronomical Tables, 

their Cycle of fixty Years, and the Ce- 
leftial Obfervations in their Hiffcory, are 
a Handing Proof that they have furpaffed 
all other Nations in Aftronomy. This 
Notion gained confiderable Ground, when, 

Path. Couplet brought Home thefe A- 
Hronoraical Tables, which had never be- 
fore been feen in Europe. 

They were firll examined by Ca^ni and 
PicardpN\io finding them to agree to a Mi- 
nute, with the Tables of Itycho Brahe, h&gm 
to miftruftthem a little ; and Ipeaking of 
the Thing to Path. Couplet, who was a 
very fincere Man, he ingenuoufly told 
them That the Tychottk Tables being by 
all Aftronomers allowed to be the moll 
exafl, his Brethren had reformed the 
Chinefe Tables by them ; which I have 
fince heard him fay my felfi 
In the Year MDCLXXXVII the fame ^heka^^. 
FaAer printed his Abridgment of the 
Chimfe Chronology, together with the Cy- 
cles and fbme Aftronoraical Obfervations, 
particularly that of the Conjunflion of 
the five Planets in the Conftelladon the 
Chinefe call Xe : But CaJJini undertaking 
to Calculate this Phaenomenon, difeover- 
ed an Error in it of five hundred Years; 
ai^ the like in the Obfervatiori' of a Win- 
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ter Solftice, made, according to 
MMCGCXLII Years before the the Birth 
of Chrift. This is to be feen at the end 
of De la Louhkre’s Account of Siam^ prin- 
ted in MDCXCI, where alfo yoa have 
Ca/fmis Opinion of the Chtnefe Tables^. 

"This Agreement between the Chinese 
« and fychonic Tables, alraoft to a Mi- 
« nute, makes us believe they were cal- 
« culated by the 'Jefuits who have for 
« a Century paft reforted to Chinaj and 
“ not by the Chtnefe. For if they were 
« not indebted to the ‘itychonk Tables, 
how is it thsey lb exa&ly tally wWi 
“each other? Our Aftronomers of this 
“ prefent Age, cannot well agree to a 
“ Mnute in the Places of the fixed Stars, 

« and we ail know that between 
« Catalogue and the Landgrave o£ Hejfe s, 
“ undertaken at the fame Time by ex- 

“ c'ellent Aftronomers, there is a difterpce 

“ of feveral Minutes. It is not likely 
therefore That the Chtnefe Obfervaaons 
« Ihould almoft always agree with thofe 
« of Ljcho to the fame Minute. The 
Tudsment of this great Man, may teach 
us what to think of thefe Aftronomical 
Tables which have tempted fome People 
to prefer the Chtnefe to all the Ancients 

and Moderns. r t a 

q-'ke Ism- To this Decilion of one of the greateft 
rameoftbe Aftronomers of this Age _ we may add a 
Chinefe ygj-y namral way of arguing which every 
in fettling ^ / underftand : Fir/, The Matida- 
m Prefidents of the Tribunal of Ma- 
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tbemadcs, whofe Bufinefs it was to fix their 
Calendar, Succeeded foill therein, that not- 
withftanding all their Interefl; and Intrigues, 
they were obliged to transfer the Task 
to the Milfionaries, who were odious to 
them, both as Strangers and Preachers of 
a new Religion. The Chmfe were firfl: 
fet right by Fatlu Matth. Ricci ; buta few 
Years afterwards they were never the wi- 
fer j fo that Path. AdamSchall was again 
obliged to reform their Calculations, and 
in fpite of them became Prefident of the 
Mathematic Tribunal, and Mandarin of 
the firfl Order, as were afterwards the 
Fathers Verhkji and Grimaldi. It is fkr- 
ther to be ojjferved That thefe Miffiona- 
ries and their Succeflbrs, were not pro- 
tefl Mathematicians, or known for fuch in 
Europe ; and yet they were able to dif- 
cern and confound the Ignorance of thefe 
Chinefe Aftronomers on whom it was fo 
incumbent to confult the Honour of their 
Nation, and keep tbemfelves iii Authority. 
The moft rational of them were thole, 
who, confeffing their Ignorance, ftudi- 
ed Euclid’s Elements, C’&t'/a/s Sphere 
and^ fome other Trafils, under the Di- 
lefilion of the Milfionaries y and thefe 
they read with aftonilhment, which had 
never been the Cafe of thofe who had 
but the leafl fmattering of the Mathema- 
tics. 


I 


We are now to difcufs the Grand Point, -dxtu 
and that is the Antiquity of the Chinefe 
Aftronomy, this is the moft boafted by 
' 0 5 thofe examimi. 
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thofe who undertake to raife the Chinefe 
above all the Nations that are or have 
been : Now for the titmous Cycle of fixty 
Years, in which Martini and Couplet have 
ranged the principal Fa8:s of the Chi-t 
nefe Hiftory, and the Succeffion of their 
Emperors# Father Martini led the way, 
and Couplet trod in his Footftep. We 
are at a certainty about this Cycle from 
a TraQ: ordered by Wng Bdgy ^ 'Tartar 
Prince, deeply verfed in^A^ftroaomy, who 
imployed very able Mathemiiticians to 
compile the Aftronomic Tables we have in 
Ce- feveral Libraries. John Greaves, a learn- 
tebri. Jo- ed EagUJhnan, who was both a great 
han.Gra- Mailer of the Oriental Tongues and an 
excellent Mathematician, did in the Year 
MDCL print a Treatife, of this fame 
Prince’s, Of the various Epochs an^ their 
Computationst Therein the Chinefe Epoch 
is called the Catalan or Igmian, which e«* 
qually comprehends the Chinefe, and the 
Tartars all over the vail Continent of the 
XJ^er Afia ; and QoHus in ConjunSion 
with Afejti®? have IhewiiThat the Cathay an 
■ or Catuian'i^am&s therein, are Chinefe. This 
fame fexagenary Cycle is, by our late 
Informations, ufed in Siam and the adja- 
cent Countries, who may have borrowed 
it 6010 China. 

The Th&-,. Greeks had feveral Periods of 

poiogy ac- Years ^ bat as they doe not feem to have 
fording ip been known to the Arabs, the Perjtans, 
or the Tartars, who would have coramu- 
■ ■ aicated them to the Chinefe, it were a 

pre» 
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prefum^tion to deny them the Hdnour 
of having invented the Period before ^ 
us j but we have two very weighty R.e- 
marks to make upon this Head. 

The Firji is That after the Rate Mar- 
tini and Couplet have marlhalled the Chi- 
Chronology by thefe Cycles 'of fixty 
Years, either the Chimfe or th^y muft 
have been egregioufly out, there being, 
as has already been obferved, two Pa- 
rachironifms of above five hundred Years 
apiece difcovered therein ; which makes 
us think it poffible there may be riiore.of 
them, \£ fome skilful Man would but 
give himfelf the -trouble of examining in- 
to all the .Eclipfes and Planetary Con- 
junStions they give us- But this done, 
there would be ftill another Obftacle in 
our way i for after the ingenuoJus Con- 
feffion of thofe who give us thefe 
Tables, That they re£tified them by 
thofe of TycbOy we fhould be at a lols to 
know whether they are the Obfervations 
of the Chinefey .or of that great Aflro- 
nomer. 

The Second Remark is by ho Means of We unm 
lefs Moment : They exhibit this Series of 
Cycles as a plain Evidence of the Accura- thfe cy- 
cy of the Chinefe Science, and a Demon- ckt, 
ftration of the Truth of their Hiftory. 

But for this to be' true, we ihoold have 
fome certain Epoch to count from,^ fuch 
as that of JJexandery of Ifdejerdy of Dio- 
(hfiany of the Hejra, and of Jelamdin 
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kc Shtihi whereas they begin this Suc- 
cefiion of Cycles from the Year MMDG 
XCVII before Chrijf. Now according to 
the Hebrew Copies and the Fulgate, there 
are but MMCCCXXIX Years between the 
Flood and the Birth of Chrijt^ and to 
fmply this Dejfecl it is, that thofe who 
alfert the Antiquity of the Chinefe Hillory, 
recur to the Greek of the SeptmginU They 
agree indeed that what is recorded in the 
Chinefe Annals above Fohi^ is fabulous, and 
no Soul doubts of it ; fo th^y dare not as- 
cribe this Sexagenary Cycle to him, but 
bring it down to the Reign of Hoamtif 
who flourilhed the abovefaid Number of 
Years before Chrijf. But we ftiall not 
readily conceive how fo very complex 
a Cycle as this Ihould have been fo loon 
difcovered, or brought to Perfedlion as 
Conpkt * advances; whereas f tells 

us that Emperor himfelf invented it. This 
ipifagreement between two Authors who 
had one and the fame Drift, who wrought 
with the fame Materials, and in Points of 
fuch Importance, makes us very much' rai- 
ftruft the Hiftory they fp applaud. ’ Turn 
this Fa£fc which way you will, you muft 
eternally be at a Stand. 

The firjt and main Difficulty is how to 
reconcile it with Scripture, even with the 


* opera 'fmao Cydum-Sexagenarium perficit. 

’ f Et/th hoc demum InTperatore tameifi him ilium ante^ 
eejfenmty Cyclum Juum Sexagint^ 4tmii defcriytum 
ipchoant^ fui^^e ah eo if/o invetipni, Martin. Hift. p* 25, 

Sepuagint 
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Seftuagint itfelf; and this not only with 
Regard to Chronological Suppurations, 
but in Things of greater Confequence ^ for 
if we admit the Chinefe Hillory, we niufi: 
rejeO: the Univerfality of the Deluge, not 
fo fay that it attributes many Inventions 
to Chinefe Emperors, which Scripture 
afcribes toothers. This has been an Ob- 
fervatioa made by late Authors, and parti- 
cularly by the ProteJiants.pfAxo adhere to the 
Hebrevj Text, and therein agree with the 
Catholics^ who acknowledge the Authority 
of no other than the Vulgate. Both .the 
one and the other are moft alluredly more 
ancient than the Chinefe Hiftory as it itands 
with us; feeing they have none but printed 
Copies extant; and as old as the 
may boafl: their Invention of Printing, no 
paper could laft eleven or twelve Hundred 
Years. They have no Books fo old, and 
when they have found an old Infeription 
they have not underftood it, as is inftanced 
hyF&thttRougemont. 

We Shall always be at a Lofs then to 
comprehend how the Chinefe ihould have 
regulated this intricate Cycle two Thoufand 
fix Hundred and Ninety-feven Years be- 
fore Chrip \ and much left how they 
Ihould have contrived to teach it to others 
at a Time when they were very imperfeO: 
in Arithmetic, invented, as fays Martini^ 
mider the Hoamti^ by Means of a 
Contrivance he reprefents. But after all, 
as exaft and circumftantial as this Cycle 
appears to be, it was fo defe^ive, that 

five 


cUs cmnot 
he fo old as 
fretended. 


Hifi. 

P* 
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five Hundred Years after tlie CH- 

nefe Aftronoraers could not foretel an E- 
clipfe which hapned under the Emperor 
Chouhingy who for that Reafon put them 
to Death. It is to our Purpofe, that their 
Hiftories differ about the Time of this E- 
cUpfe ^ a plain Indication of the Infuffici- 
ency of their Calculations. Many Exam* 
pies of the fame kind might be produced, 
and the like have been very frequent ill 
latter Times; for what refleaed fo much 
Refpefl: on the MilTionary Jefiiits, was 
their Accuracy iir thefe Prediftions, while 
the Chimfe themfelves were out. 

^hefcht Jecond KemAtk we have to make 

tipon this Cycle is, That thofe who brought 
iheyande- it to Europe and made it the Standard of 
ducedfrcm, the Chmfe Chronology, date it from the 
Reign of Hoamti MMDCXCVII Years 
hZllan before Chrifiy or twenty*eight Years after-* 
jmnirij wards, that is, MMDCLXX before Chrijiy 
when a great Mathematician called Tofiaoy 
re£lified it. Now befides the Obje£tiona 
that have already been made to this early 
Epoch, fo irreconcileable with Scripture, 
we have another ; for Father Martini was 
the firft that ever dedhe^ thefe Sexa- 
genary Periods from that Point of Time, 
which the Chinefe themfelves difown, and 
is merely of European Invention. For 
Sca%, ife our firft Travellers that went to China 
Emnda- underftood the Chinefe to reckon after 
Rate of eight Hundred and eigh- 
I®’**®- jy. 'Thoirfand fixty and three Years , 
from the Beghmkig of the World down 
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£0 the Year of our ^Era MDXCIV,_ and 
fome of them made very great Additions 
to this enormous Number. And yet this is 
not to compare with what we read in Ulag 
jB«^,who has treated more exaQ:ly of thefe 
Cbtnefe Cycles^ than any Body elfe wharfo- 
ever: He tells us that in the Year of the 
H^ra DCCGXLVIIy o£ Ghr^ M£CCC 
XLIV, the Catalans or Chinefe computed 
Eighty-eight Millions, fix Hundred thirty 
nine Thoufand, eight Hundred and fixty 
Years from the Beginning of the World ; 
which infinitely exceeds the immenfe Cal- 
culations of the old Chaldees and Egyptiansy 
fo juftly rejeSled as febulcais by Cicero and 
other Authors,- and which none have afler- 
ted but Libertins and the Author of the 
Eteadamitic Syfiem. , ■ * 

Thofe who have favored us with Com- 
pendiums of the Chinefe Hiftory, confefai' 

It fabulous till the Reign of Hoamti ; but 
tell us that after his Days we are to y^ther 'an 
deem it genuin, which they attempt to European 
prove by a Series of thefe Cycles chiefly, 
according to which they compute the Years 
of the fubfequent Emperors down to our 
own Times ; but they cannot deny this 
Contrivance to be their own, not Chi- 
nsfe. ItsOutfetis fi&kious, and no^moreto 
be relyed on than what we read, in 
and Latin Authors, of the Aftronomical 
Obfervations the Babylonians boafted to 
have made for one Hundred and feventy 
Thoufand Years. Now many of their 
Edipfes, as Eiolwm has them from CaUif- 

themn 
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thems who informed himfelf on the Spot, 
are right; but the chief of thofe in the 
Chinefe Tables, tho’ reformed by Tychoy are 
falfe. This is the Opinion of Mr. CaJJini.^ 
thegreateftAftronomer of our Time, v/hofe 
Words it may not be amifs to produce: 
foyagede “ The Chifiefe Year, fays hcy has often 
!Siajn.T.2. wanted Keformation to make it fet out 
from the fame Term or Point, with Re- 
fpeS; to ^hich our Modern Accounts 
« vary about ten Degrees; Father 3 !far- 
tim fixing it in the fifteenth -Degree of 
Aquarius y and Father Couplet in the fifth 
‘‘ of the fame Sign, as if it had retrogra- 
“ ded ten Degrees fince Martini wrote. 
It is certain that a great many of the 
Eclipfes and other Conjundions the 
“ Chinefe give as obferved, cannot have 
hapned at the Times they fay, as their 
‘‘ Calendar ftands at pifefent ; this we have 
“ proved by the Calculation of a great 
many of them, and may be difcovered 
“ by a bare Infpeftion into the Intervals 
“■ between them. For many of thefe In- 
« tervals are too long or too fliort to be 
corapleated by Eclipfes, which never 
happen but when the Sun is near one of 
the Nodps of the Moon, whither he 
could not have revolved at the Times. 
“ exprefled, if the Year had been 

‘‘ the fame formerly as at this Day”. But 
U'tfi.Dn. Father Martini lays fo great a Strefs upon 
P- J 3 - this firft Obfervation that he breaks out in- 
to a kind of Oath, SanBe ajjevsroy That 
he found it in the Chinefe Books fuch as he 

gives 
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gives it; and fo fully is he perfuaded of 
the Thing, That he asks, What the 
Europeans have to fay to it? Mr. Ci0m 
has on the behalf of all Europe replyed. 

That this firft Obfervation is falfe, and fo 

all the Confequences thence deduced muj3: 
fall to the Ground. 

After this we may judge if Fmas could -aCwfe-i 
juftly include the Aftronomy of this 
pie when he prefumed to fay of them, 

That they alone had invented moreThings 
ufeful in Life, in the Arts, and the Sci- 
ences than all the Nations of the World 
put together. For we can know their Ob- 
fervations but by the Tables we have ; and 
fince thofe who turned them into Latin re- 
formed them by ^jfcho'^ fince the Gon- 
iunftions and Eclipfes they contain prove 
felfe; and fince by the Help of thefe Ta- 
bles, reftified as they are, they have, for a 
Hundred and fifty Y ears paft, never been 
able to fettle a Calendar, or foretel an E- 
clipfe; we muft pronounce them iki infe- 
rior not only to the great Aftronomers 
that have graced our Days, but to the 
very meaneft, fuch as were moft of thofe 
who put them into forae certain Method. 

And fer lefs are they to be compared YfeCW- 
with or preferred to the Greeks, whofe A- 
ftronomicalObfervatious are juft and right; to co^are 
wherein no fuch Thing as an Anachronifm with the 
of five Hundred Years is to be picked Greek «• 
out, or any imaginary Eclipfes, thofe in 
Ptokmy having been proved by the indu- 
ftiy of our own Aftronomers. Nor can the 

Chinefe 
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Almag. Chinife be even compared with the 
^ 4- or the Perjims.) who having imbibed the 
foand Principles of the Mathematics, in the 
Greek Writings, improved them fo well, 
that when our Authors went to China xhty 
had able Geometricians and Aftronomers, 
whofe Tables and Obfervations ferved as 
a Rule to all Europe for many Ages toge- 
ther. For tlio’ there have at all Times 
Pctay. de been Men of fome Skill in Aftronomy, as 

thofe who Md down Rules 
evjpmm Church Calendar in the Wefif in 

AfiUy and in Egypt ; that was the foie Ob- 
. jeS: of their Contemplations, they fought 
ho further, nor had we any Aftronomical 
Tables in Europe^ before thofe which AU 
fonfi. King of Cajlik and £eo», ordered to 
be drawn up in the Year MCCLXX : To 
do which he employed fome learned Jmr, 
as is obferved by the Hiftorians who fpeak 
of this Event : But they have not obferved 
to us That th&it '^ews were beholden to 
Tables which had a long Time before 
been prepared by Arabian- Mathematicians, 
the mod ancient of which were calculated 
at the Command of the Kalif Almamuny 
the feventh of the Ahbaffids^ who got 
moft of the Greek Books tranflated into 
Arabic,. 

^eAn- This general Tranflation is on all Hand® 

bian and applauded, and from that very Time the 
Perfimn and the Arabs began to have very 
nttxs. good Mathematicians. By their diligent Ob- 

fervations they rectified the Tables oi JBh 
mamun^ in whofe Days three famous Aftfo- 

nomers. 
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SMJmers, called the Children of Mufa^ made EteKa* 
that famous Obfervation on the Meafure of 
Earth, which they firft did in the Plains 
of Sinjar^ in Scripture Shinar, and which 
they afterwards repeated at Kufah» A 
little while after this, they had very learn- 
ed Aftronomers, among the reft Jbuahdallah 
Muhamdj the Son of Jaher, who calcu- 
lated Aftronomical Tables very exa&ly, as 
did many others down to Jelaloddin Make 
Shah, the third Soltan of the Grav. £*- 

Race, who had new Obfervations made to 
regulate the Epoch csMdiMakkean ot'Jela- 
lean. The Jews of Spain, who geattAllj Geogra^‘ 
xxaAtx^ioodL Arahic, it being common in the _Uiug.Be- 
Country, while the il/oorr were Mafters of ^y*^- 
Gorduha, Granada, and many other confi- 
derable Citiesj had tranflated the Aftrono- ' 
mical Books and Tables of. the 
Mathematicians into HArew, ns well as 
moft of thofe that treated of the Sci- 
ences in general, which gained them 
great Credit and Reputation. After this 
there was a great Number of very learned 
Aftronomers among the Mohammmans, and 
UJug Beig, a Tartar Prince, having caufed 
very nice Obfervations to be made at iF^r- 
marhand, ordered the Tables called llaht- 
nian to be formed, which have been admi-- 
red even by the Aftronomers of our Age. 

They did not, like the miftake in 

their Calculations, they never obtruded 
faife Eclipfes, they never were at lofs to 
fix the Beginning of their Years, tho’, 
they reckoned by Lunar Months, it is 

more 


ffit? Arabs' 
^ere great 
Maihtma-- 
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more difficult to compute them thao the 
Chinefe Cycles; and by what Ulug Beig^ayi 
of the Matter, he feems to have known 
the Myftery of thefe fame Cycles better 
than the Mathematic Mandarins themfelves. 
Wemuft not wonder then that 

Travellers from Bagdad., hhodQ 
of theKalifs, who were fenlibie how well 
thefe Sciences were cultivated in their own 
Country, Ihould, upon obferving nothing 
like it in pronounce the Chinefe igno- 

rant of the fame. 

We might here exhibit a long Lift 
o£ Arabian ■a.nd. Berjian Mathematicians 
from Ahnamm down to later Times ; and 
their Works being extant and in our 
Hands, we find them to have been perfect- 
ly acquainted with all the Branches of the 
Mathematics. They had tranflated Euclid 
from the Beginning, and their Comments 
upon him convince us they underftood 
him thoroughly ; fo they tranflated Archi- 
medes, ‘th&iMfms, Apllonius Bergceus, and 
almoft all the other mofl difficult Authors; 
and by their Demonftrations it appears, 
and by their Schemes That they were fully 
poflelfed of them, and than they made 
very intricate Calculations to the greateft 
truth. We mult confefs then that in this 
RefpeS: they were far beyond the Chinefe 
who have had fuch Wonders told of them, 
Wondeismot confirmed by a long Series of 
Time, or by Perfons not to be miflrufted, 
but by a Handful of prejudiced Europeans, 
Tranllators, and Reformers, as they them-- 

felves 



underfi 

middling Geometricians, Euclid’s Elements 
had not been lb novel to them : if they 
had been grounded in the Principles of A- 
rithmetic, they had long ago thrown aw^ay 
the Frame or Mechanical Contrivance 
they ftill ufe; by whofe Afliftanee it is 
hard to conceive how they Ihould have 
calculated their Cycles with as much Exa£l- 
nefs as the Perfims did, who adtually knew 
them, or as Greaves has done it fcr us in 
his Epochs Cekbrires. ' V • 

Now if we take in Hand the Arts that ‘fhe CM* 
depend on the Mathematics, we lhall at 
the firft Glance perceive the Chinefe are not 
only far inferior therein to the Greeks, and j^ts that 
the Moderns; but alfo that they are quite depend on 
ignorant in Optics, Proportions, Painting, t^eMahe- 
Sculpturcj Architefiture, and in general 
every Thing that tends to the Improve- 
ment of the fine Arts. We cannot appre- 
hend that any Body will compare the G&f- 
nefi Buildings, not even their Triumphal 
Arches, no nOr the PorOelane Tower, with 
the noble Remains in Greece and Ita^. If 
you will go ftill farther back, there is Shih 
minar, which many take to be the old 
Perfepolis The Ruins of this far exceed 
any Thingtobefeenin all But if 

it is thought too much that we compare 
the Chinefe Architects with the Greeks, the 
Emans, and the ancient Per fans, compare 
them with the Americans, ma they will ftill 
be inferior : For what Authors of undoubt- 
p ed 
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ed Credit report of the Edifices ere&ed by 
th.& Mexicans, and Inca’s of Peru, may con- 
not7cJ/ outdid the Chtnefe in 

Vol. IV* Contrivance, it being very extraordinary 
they flaonld have completed fuch vaft 
Works as they did, without the Ufe of Iron. 
As thefe never had fo great an Opinion of 
themfeives as the Chinese have had, and 
were never Ihy of learning what they 
knew not, they in a very Ihort Time at- 
tained to a Perfection in the Arts, as may 
be read at large in PaJafox. This we can- 
not fay of the Chinefe, who in a. Hundred 
and fifty 'Years Time, have not learned to 
make a Dial, or draw a Figure. But we fliall 
refume their Arts hereafter^ we are now go- 
ing to touch on one of the principal Parts 
of their Philofophyj which is Morality. 
^r'kChl- This is one of the Articles late Au- 
nefe j/o- thors are prolix uponj, particularly extol- 
rality. j- j^g ^xcsx. moral Truths which fo fhine 

in the Works of Corfucius, the moftfemous 
of all the Chinefi Phllofophers, , honoured 
by the Literati as a Saint, and whom many 
conipare with, nay prefer to the greateft 
Genius’s, of Antiquity. For a long Time 
we knew nothing of this Treafure but by 
ioofe Sentences, in- Marffmi and others, till 
Year MDCDXXXIII, when Collet 

f " ave us a. ^ranflation of the Wor ks of this 
hilofopher, or rather a Paraphrafe upon 
it, without which it had been impolfible to 
make Senfe thereof When we attentively 
confider thefe Works, we find it a difficult 
Matter to give a more natural Account 
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of this t^ilofdphy than Lorenzo Magalmiy 
and Carlo Dati^ Florentins, very ingenious 
and learned Men did upon the' Conference 
they had about China with the JefuiU 
Grueher and Orville^ who were juft returned 
from theiice, £ U7id Jpecie di FihfcpMa mor- 
ale^ dkerata pero con certi ingredienti di Theo- 
logia Scolajiica. They contain Truths as 
common to all Nations as to China ; and 
when explained more amply by Interpre- 
ters arid Commentators, they generally tend 
to trifling Ceremonies^ and frivolous • Su- 
perftitions. This- it were eafy to dfemon- 
flfate, if we , had leave to examin the chief 
of them, even the moft marvellous; but as 
this would require a Tolume byitfel^let 
it fufEcie that we attempt a few important 
Obfe'rvations upon this Chapter. 

, -No Body can deny' but that all the great Mwai 
Truths, in are more happily ex- truths f 

prefled, and more plainly taught in the Corifucms 
Scripture: ETis Friends to be fure would 
never allow him to be beholden to the 0/ them. 
facred Books, , or tliat he thence eX- 
haufted his Lights, and indeed it feems he 
did not; for had he, in the leaft, known 
the Truths revealed to the Patriarchs and 
People of God, he had never contamina- 
ted thofe aferibed him, by fuch great Ab- 
furditiek And yet it is not impoflible but 
fome feeble Rays may -have reached China, 
thro’ other Nations ; for the Antiquity of 
the Sacred Writings, is as certain , as that 
of the is doubtful : But pppn this 

Head we nave wherewithal to fuggell:, 
pa That 
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That moft of thefe Truths fo afcribed to 
the G&i»^ and to Confucius, not of 
their own Growthj and that they had 
them from abroad. , . , 

There is hardly any Truth in Morals 
but is to be found in the old in 


^mihsan the Golden Verfes ot PythagoraSy 


in the M 
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Savings of the Se=ve» Wije-Men, and in the 
fcattered Fragments of the Pythagoncs. 
Now it is certain That the Arabs tranllated 
moft of thefe oldCoUeaions of Sentences, 
and that the fame were afterwards rende- 
red into Perfian ; fo it may have been That 
by this Means they made their Way into 
<^ina', and that the exceffive Vanity of 
the Chimfe may have prompted them to 
call that their own, they had only borrow- 
ed. For it does not appear by any Author, 
Ancient or Modern, That the Arabs or 
ever had any Thing from the 
Chimfe, not even Fables: In their fabu- 
lous Pieces mixed with Morality, as Kalila- 
nie Danina, and others fuch, the grave 
Perfons introduced to pronounce Sentences 
are Bramins. They have many Roman- 
ces, in Profe and Verfe, which relate Alex- 
anders Travels to the Spring of Life, which, 
according to them, is in China, or fome- 
whereinthe circumjacent Provinces ; and 
berein aMb they have Philofophers but they 
are Bramins, not Chinefe. They have a 
Book in a more ferious Strftn, which they 
had from the Greeks of the Middle Age, 
and which they greatly efteem^ it is a 
kind of Dialogue between Alexander and 

fomc 
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fome Philofophers, each of whom delivers 
a Sentence, but they are ftill Indians. In 
ftiort it is very poffible that what the Chi- 
mfe have in common with all civilized 
Nations, may have been derived to them 
from ih& Arabs and the Thing 

may have been, and that it was fo, may 
i^pear by the Incoherence between thele 
fnft and. great Truths, fuppofed to be 
theirs, and the Confequences they thence 
deduce fcr the ConduSt of Life. This 
is what we muft conlider at large. 

‘‘ Tht Chinefe.) fays Martini p. 
and IHII caremlly dudy to perfe6t them- In tala* 
“ felves in the Knowledge of Heaven, of 
‘‘ Man, and of the Earth. Hence they are 
very diffiife on the Nature of Spirits, 

‘‘ Good and Evil, of the Principles of na- 
« rural Things, their Produaion their 
“ Corruption, the Motion of the Stars, 
the V ariety of the Seafons, and many o- 
ther Things." If by their Study of 
Heaven we are to underftand Aftronomy, it 
has been fufficiently fliewn They have fadly 
mifpent their Time; But this is not the 
trae Senfe of the Words ; nor by Heavm 
do they point at the true God, they being 
void of all Idea concerning him, and de- 
ftitute of a Name to diftinguife him, What 
they teach of the Nature of Good and 
Evil Spirits, is an inexhauftible Source of 
the mod dupid Superditions they obferve 
at their Feads, aud in their Sacrifices to 
Genii ^ of the Mountains, Waters, Gties j 
as did formerly the ancient Heathens. 

p 5 The 
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The Writers who hav.e given us Extra8:s 
from their moft famous Authors, have been 
very brief upon this Head, ieemingly aware 
That if it was explained we fliould therein 
difcover foraething like the Do8;rin of the 
old Manicheesj of thole the Arabs ^an^ 
wis, becaufe they admitted two equal Prin- 
ciples, the one Good the other. Evil : But 
inftead (Of this, fome .have thought them 
commendable forthejlr Knowledge, o^ and 
Kefpe6t they pay to Guardian; Ao'gels. 

“ 'The Knowledge of Man, according to 
“ the [aim Author^ comprehends Morality, 
“ Piety towards God, towards our Parents, 
‘‘ towards all Men, and towards ourfelves. 
If we believe diiferriw, the chimfe by diis 
Piety, recommended in the Books of Con- 
fucius^ underftand “ The Love of God, of 
our Relations, of our felves, and of all 
Men.” But how Ihould the Chimfe have 
prefcribed Rules for the Love of Gqd, 
not at diis Day have any Notion of him, 
no Name to .lignify this Supreme Entity 
we are bound to adore and to love asTooq 
as we know him the Author of ah Tlungs, 
and of aU Good. He endeavors , indeed 
to make the Words Thien and Xamti ex- 
preffive of our ,,Tiea of Godj but this 
Point has been moil minutely difcufled in 
our Days, and given againlt Martini ; And 
long before this Decifion at Rmne^ Navar> 
rette and other Miiiionaries maintained 
That the Chinefe did not accept thefeWords 
in Senfe, that they had no Idea 

of the true God, nor Harae for him. 
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It follows then. That this Piety towdrds 
God is not what Martini would have it, 
but what the Chinefe practice. Now what 
they pra6tice, are Sacrifices, in theirWay, 
offered up to Heaven, to Geniiy and their 
ancient fleroes; to Confucius-i Laojfa, and 
to Foe or Fohiy one of their firft Emperors, 
whofe Story is quite Fabulous. And 
herein confifis the primary and principal 
Part of the Chinefe Piety, void of any Ve- 
ftige of true Worfhip, the Sum and Sub- 
ftance of Religion: But befides the un- 
doubted Proofe we have of this, in the moft 
fincere Travellers, we have fpeaking Proofs 
thereof in the PiStureswefee in theirJBooksj 
for above all the fell: you have the Pi^ure 
of Fohiy and very far beneath you have 
thofe of Confucius and Lmju. Now Fohiy 
according to the was one of their 

old Emperors; according to the 
one of their Gods. The two others were 
their Saints, and great Philofophers; and 
before thefe Figures do the Chinefe oSks 
Flowers, Perfumes, living Creatures, and 
other Things ; in this confifts the Piety of 
the learned Chinefe. If the Idolatry of the 
People be more limple and groveling, and 
if the Idolatry of thefe Grandees be more 
polite and refined ; they are never the lels 
equally Criminal, and equally Superftirious : 

I n fhor c, this firft Chinefe Precept is contain- 
ed in the very foremoft of the Golden Verfe^. 

Piety towards our Parents, in paying Piety to.. 
them the Refpefit due to them froai Chil- p^y^ 
dren, as long as they live, is by no Means 
p 4 a 
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a Truth of Cb^efe Difcovery, it being or- 
dained and obierved by the moft barba- 
rous Nations. What is peculiar to them, 
are the Funeral Honours they pay to their 
Memory, which they have carried to the 
higheft pitch of SuperHition ; tho’ _the 
Laws of God, and thofg of the wifefl; 
human InHitution have fet Bounds thereto j 
no idolatrous Nation has pulhed the 
Thing fo far as the Chinee. For the Cere- 
monies called Jnferii^ Libations, and o- 
ther the like Superftitions were not of that 
Import as the asking of fuch Favors from 
their Dead, the Chinee are guilty of. Thefe 
Pra£tices equally fuperftitious and frivo- 
lous, have ever been condemned by wife 
Legiflators and Philofophers ; and if they 
are called an Aft of Religion, fuch a Re- 
ligion cannot but be falfe, and all the 
Opinions conducive thereto , mull: be 
faue likewife. They would be fqmewhat 
excufable in thofe who Ihould believe the 
Immortality of the Soul, as did the old 
Pagatfs ; but in the Chinsfe who, as we are 
told by the beft Authors, have Faith in no 
fuch Thing, tho’ they at the fame Time 
unaccountably fancy the Soul of Confadm 
and the Manes of their Anceftors repofe 
themfelves upon Tablets they place upon 
their Altars, they are intolerably fenfelefs. 
The Iroqttok who believe there is a Coun- 
try of Souls, where their Fore-fathers 
hunt the Souls of Calfors, are fcarce more 
abfurd in their Notions than thefe won- 
derful Qhittefe Sages. To be brie:^ nothing 

can 
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Can be more ridiculous than to fugpofe fuch 
mean Trafh to be the Refult of Philofo- 
phicai Meditation, and, as it were, founded 
upon the original Principles of Wifdom. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were grj* 
unhappily involved in the grofleil Super- nefe Cm- 
ftitions: but they were ^r from being ap- ^ 
proved by the Philofophers, tho’ feyv of 
them ventured to attack them openly ^ pgf}, 
they left the People to their Sacrifices, their 
Feiiiv^sV and all their religious Trum- 
pery; the wifeft Legiflators gave Way 
to thefe popular Errors. But if they ha^ 
pened to ordain a Sacrifice or any reli- 
gious Aft, they did not derive it from Phi- 
lofophic Reafoning; they had Recourfe 
to Oracles, to Revelations, ^ which the 
Philofophers always rejefted, if we except 
the latter Times ; when to maintain them- 
felves in the Veneration of the PeOTle, 
and as much as poflible to deter them from 
Chriftianity, they carryed the Error to 
its utmoft Length. If then we are to fay, 
as by all Accounts it feems we muft, That 
Cof^mius and the other Sages of China 
taught the ridiculous Ceremonies in vogue 
with the Chtnefe, and confidered the fame 
as conftituent Parts of Morality and Piety, 
it muft be confeffed They ill deferve the 
Name of Philofophers. 

If it be asked what Order, what Geo- ?^Chi- 
metrical Method there may be in the Chi- 
nefe Philofophy? We fhall be greatly at a jHZ / 
Lofs to find any. For Martini himfelf, MetUl 
who varnifhes all they fay and do, in the 

raoft 
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mofi beautiM Manner, having explained 
what they mean by Piety, proceeds to 
another Species of the fame j “ They ac- 
^ knowledge, fays he, three Cardinal Vir- 
^ rues. Prudence, Piety, Fortitude or 
Magnanimity : That Prudence teaches 
« the various Cuftoms and Ceremonies j 
that Fortitude puts them in Pra£tice ; 
and that by Piety we are allyed and at- 
“ tached to the other Virtues.” That is 
to fay, a Chinefe is prudent when he knows 
the Detail of their cumberforh Ceremo- 
niesy that he is magnanimous when he 
puts them in Pra£tice; and that herein he 
dilplays his Piety. 

^Mfcipii only examin into the Nature 

CertmoT^ks of thefe Cetemonies, to be convinced That 
apart of thole who could imagin them in the leaft 
amt Vtr- analogous with Virtue, had not the leaft 
Idea of Moral Virtues. The Chain of 
thefe Ceremonies is fomething fo odd, that 
the like is not to be found in any of the 
Nations moffc civilized and moft addi£ted 
to Form. They are fo little of a piece with 
the Simplicity of the earlier Times, that 
we want no more to fatisfy us They are 
not fo ancient as the Chmefe hozB:. The 
‘Manner of inviting to a Feaft, of going 
thither, of receiving the Guefts, of en- 
tertainir^ them of going to a Funeral, of 
paying Vilits, and of receiving them, which 
conlift of an inflnit Number of Circura- 
ftances, are the Science of a Gentleman- 
Ulher, or fome fuch OlEcer, not of a Bhi- 
lofopher. 

Bas 




Virtu^Sj which lead to this Piety of Cere» \ 
momesand Forms ‘._^hej> arey{a.y they, Ju^ 
fim. Fidelity. to Friends, and -the Virtue by 
which we meafure the Senfe: of -others. We 
mpft not wonder That thofe who had learnt 
no better after ,fo long a Study, Ihould ad- 
mire the Phifofophy of Coimbra : Or that 
our Arabs, who, had, perhaps in their own 
Tongue, read the Morals oi ArifiotUyiixQxM. 
fpeak^ fo conteraptuoufly of the Chinefi 
Learning. It were time loft to expatiate 
on fuch abfurd Diftinftions ; nor can any 
Thing be more out of the way, than to 
malm a VirWfi'pfwhat they call Meafuring 
thrSenfe of others. If thefe enigmaticid 
■j^ords are expreflive of any Thing, they 
mean the Talent of diving into the 
Thoughts of others, pf guelEng at their 
good and evil Intentions, of getting at 
their Capacity, and of thence forming a 
prudential Judgment, according to which 
we are to behave. But this is not having 
the primary or Ample Idea of Virtue, to 
apply it to fuch a Gharafter for a cunning, 
mquilitiv^ miftruftful, artful, defigning 
Man, is for the generality better able to 
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but we may, without aiiy great Prefump- 
tion, believe That this Maxim, and feme 
others, came to them from abroad^ in the 
manner above fuggefted. But it were ftrain- 
ing the Point too ipich, not to fuppofe the 
Chinefe taa-Y have known what Nature 
herfelf prompted to other Nations : Tho* 
the little Ufe they have made of it to- 
wards the Difeovery of fublimer Matters, 
is a glaring InftancCv of the fcantinefs of 
their Genius, and a Proof of what our Arabs 
pronounce, when they report tbepa unac- 
quainted with the Sciences, and that all 
they know, they had from the Indies. 

But if the have the fineft Syftem 

ofMorality in the World, it does not appear 
That it has been of ufe to them in the Con- 
duQ:of Life: The Cruelty of Fathers who 
fell or make away with their Children; the 
prodigious Number of Eunuchs, mutilated 
for the Ufe of the Court ; the Pride and 
Cruelty of their Mandarins ; their Dilho- 
nefty ; the Fury wherewith they lay vio- 
lent Hands on themfelves; their Debauche- 
ry ; their Luxury; and many other Enor- 
mities Ricci notes of them, are fo many 
Proofe of their Deficiency in Morals. Add 
to this the Obfimacy wherewith feme of 
their wealthy -People feek after the Phi- 
hfiph&ds Stme^ and the Grand EUxiry 
which betokens a great Difturbance of 
Mind; which, as they fay, has been upon 
them for above two thouland Years paft: 
Tho’, by the way, this their Attachment 
, to Chenuftry, makes their Antiquity look 

: ’ very 
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very doubtful. For notwithftanding the 
Fables the Chemifls have forged among 
thenifelves, to prepofiefs us with a Fancy 
That their Art took Birth from the. Patri- 
archs and Sages of the firft iTiines, it was 
never heard of before the third Century of 
Chrifi. Moft of the Learned have taken 
the Word Chemiftry to be oi Greek Ety- 
mology ; but they are wrong,iBe Word be- 
ing no where to be met with in ancient 
Authors, and being written with an H, 
whereas it Ihould be fpelt with a T to f 
be Greek. It is on aU Hands agreed that . 
the firft Books of this frivolous Art, that 
we know ofj appe?ired firft of all in Egyft., 
and that, as fevepal- relate, under the Empire 
of Dipckfidn. is ^igypt in the Lan- 

guage of the Country, where it is pro- 
nounced- Kinti 'j whence the Arah-, who are 
^ much infatuated with this Spell as any of 
the Orientals, have formed the Word 
Chirnia. It is very likely then That by 
their Means it was the Chinefe, became ac- 
quamted therewithj ' there being, ^aa fliail 
be obferved hereafter, no flrefe' to be 
laid upon their Hiftories. The modern 
Greeks have many Treatifes of this, kind, 
which they fet off with pompous 'ifitles, 
to perfuade, us they are very Ancient : 
Thefe the Arabs and the Verfians have 
tranflated, and afcribed to Hermes, to 
thagoras, to A^iftath, and, to other great 
Perfonages of Antiquity; but we have no 
Arabian Writer (ana they are no very fcru?* 
pulous Critics) that does .the Cbinefe 
• ' 1 - ' - ' the 



the HoQOtii: of having bfeen, iii' any'dSgrfed'^ | 
the Inventors, or Imptovers^of th'e ‘Art- ', 
they fo much boaft. ' ^ ....... 

After Morality come Politics, as one' 
of its moll noble Parts! Now we cannot , 
fiifficiently admire That M^h verled*in ,^ 
Antiquity, as many were who. have ' 
fo extolled the IhouM .fo' e 

tically infill on the Sentences of Confud- ' 
ns and Mendus, which are fb, very ' trite,, 
that the heft of them 'iirei not. compafdbie 
to thofe which in a manner M Ccjceek 
and Writings, not to fpeak ofScrip*, 
tare which contains more political Truths' 
than the whole Clafs of Profane Authors. 
But if the Chinefc Philofop^rs have ut'i;ef-. 
ed fome fine Sayings, ft does not ap-' 
|3ear they have contributed much to the'’ 
forming of great Princes, or able Minillers j 
to the Rife of wholfom Laws, or to mak.©.. 
the People happy. Eof many Ages it has! 
been a faying, The^Fe^k %o'ouU he 
Kings were'Fhtlofophers, or’ if Philofophefs 
reigned*; and we may fafely. fay That if 
Philofophers '.ever reigned' in any Country, 
China has been the Place. JPqr the 
yinSj who are all Men of ;h^d;ers, . and con- 
fequently PhilofopHefs, Difciplfes, and Fol- 
lowers of have for many Ages, 

paft^ filled all the. ' great Offices,, hqt.h 
Civil " -and Military, have enjoyed , "all' 
Governfiients, and pre'fided in all, Trir 
bunals. ■ And yet if we leareh.'lntp 
the Hiftory of this Empire, embelliflied 
as much as poffible by '^fruitful Pens; 

we 
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we 'fliall not find Thefe Sages have, heea 
of any great-, life in tlje extraordinary, 
Revolutions that have hapned in their 
Country, or that they have exhibited fucfi 
Examples of Fidelity and Courage as a- 
bound in the H.iftory of every other Na- 
tion. This . is particularly obfervabl-e in 
the very lafi Revolution, when the 
tars made a Conqueli of China.) and placed 
the reigning Family on the Throne. In 
Ihort, all the Defeats which have 
deemed the- Ruin of the great 
of the Eaft, defpotic Rule, the 
the Prince fijut up in a Pal-ace 
men and Eunuchs, the NegleQ: of State 
AfSirs, the Contempt of Military Arts 5 
all thefe infeS:. the Government of 
China. The Tartars without one Jot of 
Philofophy over-ran this vaft Empire 
almoft as foon as they invaded it ; but 
when' they conformed to the Chinefe Ways, 
they flood expofed to the fame Misfor- 
tunes as their Predeceflbrs., 

In truth it is hard to conceive how any 
body Ihould applaud a Morality and Po- 
licy fb deflitute of Principles, and fo pure- 
ly made up of common Sayings' and 
Examples borrowed from Hiftory ^ 10 void 
of all fcrutiny into the Actions of Men 
and their PaffionSj their Spring, Ten- 
dency, and End j it being certain The 
Chinefe have no fettled Do6trin on the 
Immort-dity of the Soul, and that they 
all agree the Good are rewarded and the 
Wicked puniflied in this Life, either in 
'■ ■ • ''■■their 
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their own Perfons, or their Pofterity;* We 
can no longer hearken to thofe who would 
make us believe, among other Obfcurides, 
that by Heaven the intend the true 

God • for the Perfons themfelves who give 
us this favorable Interpretation, grant, 
with the fame Breath, That they have_ no 
Idea of God. The fame muft we think 
of all their Superftitions in honour of Ge- 
nii., which are nothing lefs than Guardian 
Angels : Nor is itlefs abfurd to imagin Cm- 
fticius to have been a Man ihfpired of God, 
'and that he forefaw the Birth of Chnfi, 
becaufe in his Days certain Hunters killed 
an uncommon Creature which looked 
fomewhat like a Lamb. The Holy Patri- 
archs and the true Prophets forefaw and 
joyfully expefiked the Coming oi Chrifi : 
Totir Father Abraham rejoiced to fee my Day : 
and he faw it, and was glad: And by the 
lame Spirit was moved to fay, [ have 

Martin, waited for thy Salvation, OLORl) : But Con- 
¥■ H9- fucitis no focner heard this Creature ’ was 
flain, than weeping bitterly he cryed out, His 
Do&rin drew towards an End ; whence 
we may infer it to have been quite dif- 
ferent from the Do&rin Chrifi was to 
preach. Martini, who has this Story and 
gives us the myftical Signification of this 
. Creature, puts it into the Mouth of a 
Chinefe Phiiofopher, a Profelyte to Chri- 
ftianity, prudently avoiding to vouch for 
it himfelt But if he and others could 
think That fuch were the Means to lead the 
Chinefe into the Way of Truth; others 

have 
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have thoaght, and wiD upon better Founda- 
tion think, That this Condefcenfion is ra- 
ther adapted to confirm them in their old 
Errors. It were very ftrange that God, 
the Father and Infpirer of all Truth, and 
of the Way he is to be truly worlfiipped, 
thould reveal hirafelf in the Old and New 
Teftament to plain illiterate Men without the 
Intervention of Philofophy, and that to this 
general Rule of Providence there Ihould 
be an Exception for China. And it is foil 
more unworthy of the Divine Majelly to 
fuppofe any Infpiration in Men who had 
no Knowledge of his Supremity, of the 
Soul, of the Origin of Things, and who 
for two thoufand Years paft have perliiled 
in vain and frivolous Tenets. The Moham^ 
medans with the bare Knowledge of an Al- 
mighty God, the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth, the Author of all Good, the Judge 
of the Quick and the Dead, the Avenger 
of wicked, and the Rewarder of good 
Works, could not but exprels themfelves 
of the with the Contempt obferv- 

able in our two Y oyages, a Contempt 
of ancient Date with the * for in 
Hiftory we read of a Saying which came 
from Mufa^ who conquered Spain, to the 
following Efie6t : When Wifdm or . Know- 
ledge was fern down to Men, foe was lodged 
in difoerent Parts of the Body according .to the 
Difference of Nations She fettled mthe. Head 
of the Greete, in the Hands of the Chinefo, 
and in the tongue cfthe Arabs. 
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Ears, and that he m {om fort 
therein. The . Jrais have at all TWs 
had sreat Notions of the Beauty^ ot meir 
own Tongue and Eloquence; but t ey 
vdlded the Greeks the Honour of having 
furpaffed them inPhilofophy and the Scien- 
cJ tho’ they would never allow the Chmfe 
to ’havebeenany thing but ingenious Me- 
Sanks. Vigm and the Authors of la- 
ter Times, have not been unminatul to 
Sol them as fuch, and at the fame time 
allow them to be the Inventors of many 

Seful and curious Things, whicn is not lo 

certain as to be beyorid ail 
it will never be readily granted That 
they found out the Compafs, and the Art 
of Navigation. The Antiquity of Prmt- 
ing amolg .them is aflerted from the Te- 
ftimony ot their own Hiftories only, which 
are much to be doubted, as is alfo the 
Glaira they lay to the Invention oi Ar- 
tillery and Gunpowder, the Conftruaion 
of Celeftial Spheres and Globes, together 
^■'^^ wkh other Items of a Mathematical Ap- 
paratus. The Arts have every where 
elfe* been r«rfe£ted by flow Degrees ; 
and .if their firft Inventors be^ old as is 
fuppofed, it were aftonifliing That it w'e 
extfept their Varnilh and Porcelane, every 
thing elfe attributed to them Ihould be 
in fuch a State of Iraperfeaion. Ae 
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Miffionaries inform uS) they were obliged 
to get Mathematical Inftruments made to 
oblerve^ with, becaufe what the Chinefe 
had of the Kind would not do. As 
much as they are pretended to have been 
skilled in calling of Cannon, Father 
Adam Schall and Martini were at the Kead 
of all the Meltings in their Timej and 
notwithftanding what is commonly laid 
That the ievere Prohibition againft Infrin-* 
gements on the ancient Ufages,or receiving 
Inliru£tion from Strangers, has prevented 
them tfom improving the Arts they inven- 
ted ^thefe Strangers have taught them an 
infinit number of Things, before unknown 
in the Country. We muft then confine 
our Elogies on the Chinefe^ to what they 

have a6tually invented and cultivated, and 
not extend them to Inventions which are 
none of theirs; for it can only ferve to 
confound Hihory, make us doubt of tlie 
Authority of Holy Writ, and adminifter 
to the Pride of a Nation already fo puSd 
up therewith. 

The Invention of Letters has ever been Chi- 
efteemed the moft marvellous and ufeful ; nefc Gm* 
infomuch that many of the Ancients would 
have derived it from Divine Infpiration, as 
feeming, in fome degree, beyond the reach 
of human Comprehenfion. The Hebrews^ 
and after them the Greeks and Latins ex- 
prefled an infinit number of Words with 
twenty-two or thirty Figures The CX;/- 
nefe^ on the Contrary have fo multiplyed 
their Figures, That they are computed at 
q 2 up- 
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upwards of flatty Thoufand, and fcarce m 
the Life of Man attain them all, even tho 
they want the Sound of fome of our 
X^etters as and feme ^others* ^ 
who have impartially confideted this Mat- 
ter, have agreed it to be a very grievous 
Defea, and it is eafily conceived : For one 
and the fame Noun, and one and the fame 
Verb, admitting a great variety of Moods, 

of Tenfes, of Numbers, may always be^di- 
ftinguiflied with us, becaufe the Chara&ers 
never vary. But this Multiplicity of Cha- 
raSiers is what Voffius would have us molt 
admire, adding Tfhat hence their Tonmie 
has fuffered no Alteration for three or four 
thoufand Years paft, and that thus they 
muft have retained all the Difcoveries their 
ancient Sages had made in the Sciences 
and fine Arts, as well as the Hiftory ^of 
their Empire. Thefe great and founding 
Words ftrike us at firft, efpecially when 
delivered with that Air of Aut^rity Vf- 
fius affumed, when fpeaking of Things he 
knew the leaft ofo but if we exammthem 
nicely, we lhall find that what they figni* 
fy is quite falfe. For Jivfi he takes it for 
granted that the Chinefi. Charaaers have 
always been as they are at prefent^ 
h\ r h<’t they underftand them as readily 
is a Greek would read an old Infcription, 
or a jfew the Hebrew Bible, which is a 
Miftake. He might have informed him- 
felf from Martmi, That the ancient CM- 
nefe Characters differed widely from the 
Modern, and that they were not very un- 
like 
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like the Egyptian CharaQ:ers upon the Obe- 
lisks at Rome. He adds. That he once 
faw a Book written in fix feveral Sorts of 
thefe old Symbols, which the Chinefi va- 
lued and admired for its Antiquity ; But 
he does not lay they underftood them, and 
there is great Keafon to believe they knew 
no more of them than of the Infcription 
mentioned by Rougemont^ who frankly 
confefles That no Body could explain it. 
Thefe Charadters were flrange to them, 
and confequently the Tongue had under- 
gone a Revolution j which overthrows 
Vojias’s Argument. 

But when he takes the Chinefe Books to 
be fo very old, he advances a decifive 
Fa6i: without affording us any one Proof of 
it He himfelf could furnifli us with none, 
for he was ignorant of the Language j nor 
could he pretend to fay any Thing he had 
not ixoxa Martini and others. Thefe have 
indeed affirmed the Chinefe Hiftory to be 
very Ancient, and feem unwilling weihouid 
doubt it; but they have never faid They 
had any Books fo very Old ; nay they even 
fupply us_ with a confiderable Argument 
againft this boafted Antiquity, by telling 
us more than once That they have none 
but printed Books ; and altho’ they dif- 
agree^ about the Time when the Art of 
Printing was invented, no one has given it 
out to be as Old as the earlieft Times of 
the Empire, but only fome Ages before it 
Was known in Europe. It is alfo on all 
Hands agreed, That the Chineje Paper, 
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•wbich is very tbin, and. can. bear printing 
upon one Side only, cannot laft as as 
ours, or as Parchment, which the 
Mart. ufe not. Hiftory relates That fo/i.evvhat 
F- “39’ better than two hundred 

Chri/i-, the Emperor Cbing cauieci all the 
Books to be burnt, and that Conpictus 
and Mencius were prelerved by an old 
Woman, who had pafted them agaimt a 
Wall, whence they were afterwards taken ^ 
and moreover that fome Pai&ges were de- 
r.u,., „ ficed by the Wet. Thefe Books were 
''^ 4 ^ * written, upon Bark, the common Paper be- 

ing then uninvented i But W'e cannot per- 
ceive That thofe who for above fixfcoie 
Years pall have been fo minute in their 
Accounts o^ China., and have ran over all its 
Provinces under theW^ing of Authority,have 
ever met with any of thefe Books written 
upon Bark, tho’ fuch there ai;e m feveral 
of our Libraries ; or any Infcriptions upon 
Metal, or Stone of undoubted Authority, 
like the Eugubin Tables, the many Etrufean 
infcriptions and Punic Medals, not to 
foeak ofObeli.sks covered with long In- 
fcriptions, by far more intelligible than the 
'Chmfe Charaaers ; and yet they would 
perfuade us thefe fame CharaSters are much 
more perfea, becaufe truly they have been 
always underftood, tho’ at the fame Time 
it is" confeffed That no one underftands 
the old Writing, and that fcarce any Spe- 
cinitn of it is left ; that thofe_ in_ prelenr 
Lie are liable to eternal - Ambiguity, and 

that 
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that it requires many Years to get only a 
Part of them. 

If we examin the Writing and ?fechi- 

Language fay the general Rules of Speech, nefe way 
and of expreffing ourfelves fay Signs, it 
mufi; appear there never was any more de- 
feftive. For if we find fault with the 
Hebrm.y the Arabian and Per^an^ thefe two 
the fame, excepting fome Letters, becaufc 
they omit moft of the Vowels, which are 
exprefled another Way ; this is nothing in 
Comparifon of the Chinefe Writing, which 
cannot be maflered but by a long and te- 
dious Study of many Years. We ihall 
never find that the Greeks and Latins were 
obliged to ufe the Pen to be underftood in 
ibiraediate Converfarion together, as the 
■Chinefe are forced to do with their Pencil : 

This is what Lrigaut exprefly obferves 
from Ricci’s Memoirs : For having faid 
that each Word has its Hieroglyphic, and 
that there are as many Letters as Words; 
that they are to the number of Seventy or 
Fourfcore Thoufand ; and that the Perfon 
who underftands ten Thoufand has as 
many as are neceflary to write, and that 
no Man in the Empire can know them al!,he 
continues, * “ The Sound of thefe Chara- 


* Hcrum cUam charaBimm^ ut flunmum^ Uem efi 
fonus^ ffttiva non e^dem^ mo etmm jif nifiaiio non nna f 
mide Jit Sit aUud nullum idioms aquivocum rfferia-- 
tur^ mc^\ a hqmntis ore fcnptio nlla excipi poieji^ 
mdkntihus exfinhenda *, nee Uber unus ah amktitihtte cum 
Jyislegifup mieWgl^ Uhmm eimdm pW haheant^ 
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Sters is commonly the fame, thd’ they 
vary in Figure, and the Signification be 
difierent. Hence it is there is no Ton- 
gue more fubje£i: to Equivog,ues, that 
tHere is no writing what is didtated by 
another, or underftanding a Book ano- 
ther reads, if the fame Book does not 
ly before you, to afcertain the ambigu- 
ous Sounds the Ear cannot diftinguiih. 
It fometimes happens. That you (hm not 
“ underftand a Man tho’ he fpeak with the 
“ neatefi Propriety and Elegance, fo that 
he fliall be obliged not only to repeat 
“ what he has faid overagain, but even to 
“ write it down. 

This Deleft is fo great and of fo exten- 
five a Nature, that it may be pronounced 
to include all the reft, and that the Wri- 
ting of no civilized Nation has ever been 
fo iiiiperfeffc and wanting. It is common- 
ly faid That the Ghinefe Charafters amount 
to Seventy or Fourfcore Thoufand^and, as 
has been already obferved, Vojjius will 
have this Multiplicity to be a Sign of the 
Copioufnefs of their Tongue, but it is quite 
die R.everfe. For were we, for inftance, 
to reckon up all the Words in the Greek 
Language, we Ihduid have above five hun- 


m ^qui^ocos 'vopmn foms^ qms mmum judick minhiedi-^ 
ocuhYum fde jiguM intumtium intmwfcmt, 
Jmo etiam inter hquendmi ncn vara evenit^ ul alter alfe-* 
mts conceptum^ accurate aliaqul proferentis polite 
ementh^ mmime ajfeqmtur^ ipfc mn repetere folum coga-^ 
fed etmn fcrthm. 

dred 
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died Thoufand, and perhaps, a ftill great- 
er namber if we took in the Variations of 
the diiferent Diale9:s, and if we thereto 
added the vulgar Tongue, as the Chintfe 
reckon the ancient and modern together. 
If to this we accumulated all the Infl.e8;i- 
ons of Nouns and Verbs, which have each 
a Chara6ter apart in the Writing, 

the Number would infinitely iiirpafs that 
of the Chinefe Charafters. The fame might 
be alledged of the Latin^ and fkill more 
of the J.rahiCy the Perjian^ the Jrmmm 
and moft of the Oriental Tongues. 

Accordingly, as the Chinefe have thought 
it beneath them to learn any Thing of 
Strangers, the few who were rational 
enough to fubmit to the InftruCtion of the 
Miffionaries, have been obliged to ufe, or 
to form an infinite number of new Wonls, 
and confequently new Charaftersj or it is 
impoffible to conceive how they Ihould 
underftand thePhilofophy of Coi/K&rd, the 
Epitome of Clafoius^ his Sphere, his Gno- 
monics, Military Archite6ture, the Man- 
ner of compofing and touching the Harpfi- 
cord, and other Trafts enumerated by 
Kircher. This fuppofed, we muffc needs 
confels the Chinefe Tovgut to be very 
imperfe£t,as well in the Pronunciation, as in 
the Writing; and that the ancient 
and Phanicians, th& Greeks and Latins^v/ho 
were indebted to the former for theirKnow- 
ledge and Ufe of Letters, did from the 
Beginmng extend this admirable Inven- 
tion to a Degree of Perfeaion the 

are 
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are far wide of to this very Day. For 
other Nations with lefs than thirty Figures 
have exprelled almoii all the Modificati- 
ons of Speecli^ nay many the Chinefi never 
heard, whereas thefe with an iniinit num- 
ber of Charaaers have never been able 
to fettle their Pronunciation, ox the Senfe 
of their Words. . 

Hhe Experience of : many Ages allures 
us it is impoiibie to fix any Pronuncia- 
tion, and that it is lia^ to imperceptible 
Alterations in the Courfe Of Time. We 
find the Greek Tongue was otherwife pro- 
nounced by the Ancients than by the Mo- 
derns; tho’ we can neither difcover the 
Time, or the Caufe of this Change. We 
cannot doubt but that the ancient Greeks 
pronounced the B like the and ^yet 

they for many Ages pail have been obliged 
to ufe the Conjunaive |WT, to exprefs the 
Power of that Letter, efpecially in exotic 
Names. A like Alteration has beMen 
the Latin Tongue, whofe genuiii Pronun- 
ciation we rat&r guefs at than know ; and 
by the various Ways the Hebrew 'W'^ords 
and Names are written by the Greek In- 
terpreters, and by the Mafirets^ we learn 
that the fame has betided the Hebrew Ton- 
gue: But this great Variation has been 
no Hindrance to the reading of the old 
Greek and Latin Books and inferiptions, or 
thefacrai Books of the yncient ^ 

Several barbarous Nations, as the Goths. 
and too«j, who had no Charaders of 
theit iOw% asdonted the Greek and the La-" 
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tin-) and therewith exprefled many Sounds 
unknown to thofb two learned Idoms, 

W'hich they could not have done with 
the Chinefe CharaSlers. This want of fome 
Letters has been the Gaufe we have 
for a long time been ignorant That So- 
mahandy ^vhich the Chinefe mention as con- 
terminous with their Country, is Semap- 
hand : But if lince that Time the MiiEo- 
naries have contrived an Alphabet and 
Syllabary for them, in the Nature of ours, 
they are highly to be applauded for having 
thereby fupplyed what the Chinefe fo want- 
ed ; tho’ at the fame Time they furnilh us 
with an inconteftable Truth of what we 
have been faying. 

We have nothing to remark on xh& CM- ‘fh Chi- 
nefe Eloquence and Poetry y to be a Judge nefePw- 
thereof^ requires a perfea Familiarity with 
their Tongue ; Martini and others com- 
mend it much, the former working That 
the Emperor Ts, who according to him 
reigned DCCCCXXXIX Years before 
C/5n/, did by his ill Condufit exafperatethe 
Poets againft him, and thereupon adding; 

“ * There are many Poems of their Gompo- 
“ fition extant 5 for the Art of Poetry is of 
“ ancient date in C/wM, cqnfifting of feve- 

ral forts of Verfes of difterent Meafure, 

“ and a certain number of Letters, with 
“ five Words ranged in Order.” It is 

* Malta exifim-t etiam mm ex eprum Carminilm, nm 

&> ars peika efi apud Unas & varia va- 

-rto metvo Carmhia comfleBHur. Ea omnia kgitimo liteta- 
* turn wmero conjiant) & vocm egdfm. 
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no eafy Matter to get at the Meaning of 
thefe laft Words, and needlefs to attempt 
an Interpretation of them : But we are 
much at a Lofs to conceive what Poetry- 
can be formed out of Monofyllables, which 
for that Reafon fhould have but little or 
no Harmony ; perhaps it is kept up by the 
Richnefs and Pomp ofExpreffion. In this 
we muft fubmit to the Judgment of thofe 
who are Mafters of the Tongue, and the 
rather as there has been no Nation fo bar- 
barous but has had its Poets, and preferred 
its Poetry before all others. The Ameri-’ 
cans have their Poetry as well as the Bar- 
barians of Afrk, the old Gaj/ls, the Saxons, 
the Goths, and generally Ipeaking every 
Nation we have ever heard tho’ infinit- 
ly inferior to the Chhiefe in point of Civi- 
lity'. Nor muft we wonder at this Prepo- 
fieffion in Favor of our own Country; for 
in our Days the Learned of the North 
have bellowed great Elogies on the Rtmie 
Poetry, the Ifelandip and others fuch. Lu- 
dolfiis out of his lingular Eftcem for the 
Ethiopian Tongue, admires the Ethiopian 
Verfes, the Amharic and Gafatic, as our 
Anceftors did the Hobbling-rhymed Profe 
of their Romancers. 

. We are not to wonder our Arabs make 
no mention of the Chimfc Poetry, which 
CM- they may have known nothing of; but if 
Pat- they had really underftood it they would 
' have been more backward in their Praifes 
ofthat'than of the Cto^ePhilofophy. For 
the Afdbt) befides the Opinion they 
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of their own Eloquence, in which they 
imagin they furpafsah other Nations, have 
flill a fonder Conceit of their Poetry; and 
indeed were we to judge of it by their 
number of Poems and Poets, no Nation 
may compare with them : Were we to coll eO: 
dl their Pieces of this kind, we a£tually^ 
know of, they would form a Library of 
feveral thoufand Volumes. But they kindled 
not their Genius for Poetry from the 
together with their Tafte for Philo- 
fophy. Mathematics, Phyfic, and other 
Sciences ; for they feem not to have known 
any of the old Poets, tho’, according to 
fome Authors, Homer was formerly tran- Abulfa- 
llated into Syriac. But the knew 

fo very little of him, that when they • 
happen to mention him, which is very fel- 
dom, it is as an old Philofopher, not as 
a Poet. This Genius obtained in the Na- 
tion long before Mohammedifin'^ they fpoke 
in Verfe at their public Meetmgs, in their 
formal Vilits, and even in the Field of 
Battle. In the firft Ages of their Empire 
they had an infinit number of Poems, made 
by the old Arabs of the Times of Igno- 
rance, as they exprefs themfelves ; befides 
many that were particularly efteemed and 
lodged in the Temple at Mecca. A few 
Examples from Hiftory will enable us to 
judge of this Matter : in the Year of the 
HejraClN, of DCCLXXI, Hifto- 
rians take Notice of the Death of a fa- 
mous Man, called Ahulhafan Ahmed^ far- Khn Ka- 
named Rmaia^ who w'as honoured and likaa. 

magni- 
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magnificently rewarded by the Kalif 
pam the Son of Abdalmakc^ Tazid and 
for he lived ninety-five Years ^ be- 
canfe of his great Skill in tht Arahcfquef 
and becaufe he was particularly verfed in 
the old Poets hAoxt Mohummcd, . Another 
could repeat eighty thoufand Diftichs of 
thefe fame Poets by Heart j this was the 
Abulfed. Emh Afamaj who dyed in the Year 
ififi- M- DLXXXIV . But fafar, the Son 

lah, who dyed in the Y esar CCCLXXXIV, 
outdid him, he^ could repeat one hundred 
thoufand. Their moft ferious Hiftories are 
full of Verfes, and yet the Rules they are 
made by are as hard as the Greek and 
Lathtj which they feem to have known as 
little oi^ as of the Chimfe, But tho’ the 
Chinefe were more barren of Expreffion 
and Thought Amx Aat, ArahiMy Perfian^ 
and Parkip Bards, who err from our Rules, 
they might not be the lefs valuable ; all 
that we have faid of their Learning is 
not to take away from the Efleem we 
ought to have for them, but to reduce their 
Merit to its natural Bounds. 
ml The Writers of the laft Age have ftray- 
Conf’tjuen^ ed too £ir out of the Way, in preferring 
ZJJti ® Sparks of Reafon, ynd cer- 

our high tain Truths veiled over with Enigma, to 
Notions cf what has been flatted by all other Nations, 
the Chi- and in offering to excufe the ellential De- 

tkuiiv”' Philofophy. Thefe exceffive 

* ■'* Commendations might be excufable were 
they not produflive of dangerous Confe- 
quences j but chiefly as they tend to make 

us 
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I ws doubt the Authority of the facred 
I Books, . which, fetting afide Keligion, 

i ought not to be compared with the Chinefg 

Hiftory, Thofe indeed who are naoft 
tenacious for them, give them up in this 
refpefit^ but by labouring all they can 
I to prove and confirm the Antiquity of this 
I fame Hiftory,the Anfwers they make to Di- 
' lEculties are much weaker than the ObjeSii- 
I ons railed, and thus they put Weapons into 
i the Hands of Libertins and Free-Thinkers. 
I An Inftance of this we have had in the 

] Author of the Preadamite Syfiem^ who 

j tho’ as is faid by his Acquaintance, he was 

I fo ignorant that he fcarce underftood La- 

tin^ yet having formed a Syftem by wreli- 
j inglbme Paflages of Scripture to his own 

I Mind j and being informed, by fome, who 

I had moreLearni n g than himfeli jof what was 

’ reported of the great Antiquity of the Chi- 

! nefe\ and the fame being confirmed by Mat- 

I riwfs Hiftory, which appeared juft at the fame 

i Time ;he laid hold on it not only as a very 

I valid Proof of his own Whims, but alfo of 

I the infinit number of Y ears the Jffyrimsy 

I and reckoned, which 

:i the very Heathens rhemfelves rejected as 

I fabulous. He met wdth People who fur- 

! nilhed him with the Memoirs in his fecond 

i Diflertation, where the Subje£l is more 

) amply treated; and but too true it is that 

I many have been infnared thereby; not to 

become Preadimites indeed, but to harbor 
; other Notions equally fubverfive ofReligi- 
j on- For thefe pretended Antiquities of the 
I Chmfs 

I 
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Chinefe infenfibly wipe away the Con- 
tempt which not only Chriftians but the 
old Philofophers have had {ox xht Egyptian 
and Babylonian Traditions. On the o- 
other Hand we are told the PerJtanshaMe 
Hiftories which go much farther back than 
the facred Books ^ and tho fuperficial Peo- 
ple, Sciolifts, and thofe who believe they 
know every Thing, beeaufe they read 
much, do not abfolutely admit thefe Fa- 
bles, they yet fuppofe they mull be found- 
ed upon fome fort of Titith. They 
dive after this Truth in their wandring 
Imagination, but find it not, it being re- 
pugnant and foreign to what we know 
of the Origin of Things, revealed to 
the People of God, and contained in 
holy Writ. Now every Thing contra- 
diStory thereto, ought not only to be 
fhrewdly millrufted, but to be abfolutely 
reje£led as Falfe, as well on a rational 
as a religious Account ; for it mull be 
allowed There is no Book fo old as the 
Books of Mofes ; not even the Chinefe^ 
it being by themfelves recorded That 
they were all burnt about two hundred 
Years before Chrift, and that but a ve- 
ry fmall Number of them wasfaved. 

Our Con- The Advantage the Miffionaries thought 
d^cenfm iQ obtained by flattering the Cht- 
tZrds ' #>. and letting them_ believe the moll 
iheirCon- fublime Truths were m the Writings of 
verjltn. their own Philofophers, has not always 
anfwered Expe&ation j this ComplaiC- 
ance has been more apt to fwell their 

monftrous 
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j inbnftrous Pride than to difpofe theift th 
an humble Reception of the Golpel 
Simplicity. The Athenians had at leaf!: 
as much Senfe as the Chinefe'^ we fancy 
no Body can prefer the Books of Omfucirn 
to thofe of md. Arifiotle or the 

Treatifes GfPhylic and natural Phi- 
lofophy to Hippocrates^ Diofcoridesj ‘Hoeo^ 
phrajius and feveral others ; and yet when 
St. preached to them he did not of- 
fer to convince them they had any Know- 
ledge of God,- but declared to them That 
they were Strangers to him, that they 
were ignorant of him ; tho’ at the fame 
j time he might have proved to them that 

; their old Poets, and greateft Phildfephers 

j had owned a Supreme Beings much clearer 

' than thofe who have undertaken to de- 

I monftrate Thicn and Xanti to mean the 

'j fame Sovereign Entity^ ¥ox the old Phi- 

j lofophers at leaft, and even the Bo- 

I dy of the People had fome confufed I- 

dea of God, which ever obtained, not- 
i withftanding the Cloud of Fables that in- 

j terpofed : But nothing can be added to 

what has already been faid upon this SubjeQ:. 

, what the firft Authors of Accounts and 

Hiftories of Chinay cited as from Books 
of that Country, was implicitly believed 
by many learned Men ; for as they knew 
nothing of the Tongue and Books of 
the Country, they were of Courfe to rely 
on thofe who had made it their particu- 
lar Study 'y and others who fince that 
time have applyed to the _ fame, have 
i jc power-* 
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power&llyalTerted what the firft had ad- 
vanced. The Point was of immediate relati- 
on to theMiffionaries, as they had taken 
on them to propagate the Faith ^ 

Learned who were not fo immediately 
concerned look'd upon the Thing as a 
Curiofity that might help them to feme 
Knowledge of thoie remote Parts 5 wh^c^ 
%ims anS Vojius who had frec|uent 
courfewith Martipy while he ftaid in Hot- 
land to print his _ Chini^ Atlas, 
any Scruple received all he wld ’^hem 
about China. As for Golms, he araWed 
what he heard to the Improvement of Geo-^ 
graphy and Explanation of Cycles, 
GM had given us by Tranflating 
the Original of Ulug Betg ; but Voffiusviho 
was quite fond of the Marvellous, did not 
confine himfelfto wha^t he had ftom 
tini : he went on farther, be laid it ^wn 
as a certamFaa, that the Hiftory 

was much elder than the Books oti»#r, 
which the Miflionaries never advanced; 
on the contrary, it is wliat they have 
endeavored to refute ; tho bj very 
weak Arguments, it muft be owned, while 
they fuppofed the Cbimfe Hiftory to be 
as ancient as they gave out. Vf^usdia 
not trouble his Head about the Con- 
fequences that might attend his Allertion 
he did not perceive W'hat a Handle it 
might be made by Free-Thinkers and 
Liberfins, but at once declares for the An- 
tiquity of the Chinefe Books 1 Bnt,^ con- 
ig:ary JQ the common Cuftom of ttte 
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Learned, he affeded to quote but little, ef- 
pecially when he was upon fome new Para- 
dox, tho’_ upon fuch Occafions, it is more 
than ever incumbent on the Party to call up 
Witnefles. It hapned indeed he had 
none to call but Martini, who in the Year 
MDCL publilhed the firft Decade of hisiB- 
fi<m of China. This Author himielf con-i 
felles The Chinefe carry their Hiftory much 
higher ; and when he allows the relt to be 
fabulous, he only fpeaks for himfel^ not 
fi)r the Chinefe, who admit the whole as 
equally authentic, except they have Wn 
undeceived by the Miffionaries. Be- 
fore Martini, we had fome Summary 
of their Antiquities, extracted from Books 
that are cited, but whofe Falfehood is 
perceived at firft Sight : This fuiSced 
to raife an equal doubt as to the one and 
the other, and no Man will ever be able 
to decide the Matter without under- 
flanding the Tongue, and aftually peruC- 
ing the Books, which was not Vopui% 
Cafe. He could then only form his judg- 
ment by what he was told by Path. Mar- 
tini, who never pretended That the Ci&i- 
nefe Books were older than On 

the contrary, he has endeavored to evince 
That by recurring to the Chronology of 
the Septuagint we may reconcifo the 
Chinefe Hiftory with the Scripture, which 
was the lead: of Voffttds Care. This 
his Inadvertency is of fuch a Nature as 
to fop the Foundations of Religion ; 
which hasdnduced us to be fomewhac 
: r a dif- 
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aifTufe in our Remarks ft 

end that no one may be prepoffeiled by 
Se Authority of a Learned Man who 
pronounced upon he knew not what, who 
Fn hifvery Outfet is guilty of a grok 
Milake upon the Word avemng^the 

SL/to be the firft who do ca ed 
the PeoDle he would have to be called 
Seres. Our two Arabs ufe the J^rd 
they were there in,,the ninth Century, 

anZthe Portagaefi pS 

the fifteenth. Now they called the re 
pie of this vaft Empire by the Name ol 
h’i» ; becaufe the Pe-r/ians and ^armrs 
had fo called them. Ages before the Pcf- 
nigttefe conduaed their Fleets to th© 
Indies, 

finis. 
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I N D EX. 

iV. jB. There being two Chains of Numbers in 
this Book, the Reader is delired to take 
Notice That the Pages of the firft are difkin- 
euiihed by the letter (i:?) and of the fecond 
by 


A Avery extraordinary Quan- 

A Amt 'Rajhtdy jor Aaron tity ofit, n. 4. $ 

King of Ferjta^ his Con- Not found, in the River Jor- 
(juefts and Power, zj. 5 dany ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 7 *^ 

Ahaha Khan, Emperor of the Amufements and Games of the 
Tartars iondi^ to vifit the ho- Indiansr S4. a 

Ij Places at Jerufakfny 1 22, h Andaman [ the Sea. of ] 4. a 

Abundance of all NecefTaries in Animals , the manner of kil- 
China, 60. b ling them in and 

the Print of his Foot ^ 35 * ^ 

on Mount Rabun, 3 . a,%.h Anthrofofhngit^s^^,! z» a. ^, 6 .b 
Adultery, how puni^edinC^/- [the], knew more 

m, 45* a than the Maritim Places in 

Age of the World, 56, a China, ^ 35 *^ 

Various Opinions concerning it. Their Ignoranc^e of the true 
ibid State of China proved by 
Almamun, the Son of Aaron their Geographers, 136.5 

Rapid, orders the Greek Went ixrll to China hy Sea, 

Books to be tranllated, 23.5 141.5 

Alms, of the Emperors of G 5 /- Whether they had the ufe 

■na, b of the Compafs before us, 

Alnim, [ the Ifland of ] 3. a ^ 

Ambergreefe,ix^ various reputed Proofs to the contrary, 143.5 

Origins, 64. 5 , fA feq. Whether they had the Corn- 

Extraordinary Lumps of it. pafs from the C 5 i«<?^, 145.5 

66 . h Bad Reckoners at Sea, 149 , 5 


Of three forts, 67. b Why no deeper skilled in th? 

A fowh fort of it, I94.5 Ait of Navigation, 

I* 3,. ; 
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attempted no great Things Bankrupts, how treated m CB* 

at Sea, -151.^ na, ^ ^ 1 ' 'r>^ 7 ' 

navigation of no Ufe to Bapttfm, in the fixth i^olumn 

iUd, of the Chinefe aud In- 

made no great Difcoveries fcription, ^ % h 

at Sea. 1 57- ^ [the City of] may 

their Colonies^ in Jfrk znA have been the Seat of the 
the Indies^ ^59* ^ Baihara, sj* ^ 

went to China both by Sea Baffora ov Bafra, the Princi- 
and Land, 180* h ‘pa! Scale for the Merchants 

did not fpread their Dodrin of the Red-Sea and other 
there, '^huL Pai ts, ^ ^ 

were well verfed in the Ma- Bell, of |he Imperial Palace, 
thematics, 224. h ' 70. a 

their Poetry, 252. <9 they were uied to^-.rmg in 

.ftronomsrs the Jrahlm and Chma to demand jufeice of 
Perjiany 222. h the Governors, ^ 49. h 

tThe Chhiefil not to com- Benares^ a City and kind of 
pare with the Greeks and Univerhty belonging to the 
Arabians, 221. 224* 225. b Bramins, ^ 34. h 

Ldronomy of the ChlmfeyZiid. £mV, PoiVhorfes m Chinas 




of tlie Chmfe ^nd Indians^ 
34. a 

Burials, of the Chlnefe^ z\» a 
C 

G Afns^ dilpolIelTed of the 
Coail of Africy 1 64. h 
Caiahar^ the Name of a Place 
beyond the Indies^io> 

Calicut^ a City, the Refidence 
of the Emperors of the In- 
dies, 24 , h 

the moll: ancient Settlement 
the Mohammedans had in 
the Indies^ 26. h 

Calendar, the Ignorance of the 
Chimfe in what concerned 
theirs, 212. h 

Canfii, a Sea-Port of Chlm, 
the Place of Refbrt for the 
Arabian Shipping 14, n, a 
42. h 

the times it Ebbs and Flows 
in this Port, ti. a 

Capacity of the Chine fe not to 
be gathered from a few fine 
Sayings/ 235. ^ 

Caravanferdsy built out of 
Devotion, 35* ^ 

Qajhgar, the ufual way the 
Mohammedans took for Chi- 
na, 129 .^ 

Catholic, a Title added to that 
of Patriarch in the Chinefe 
Infcnption, 88. ^ 

Ceremonies, and Cuftoms of the 
Chriftians taken notice of in 
the Chimfe Infcription, 96. <5 
the Funeral Ceremonies of 
. Chine fi ridiculous, and 
unbecoming of Philoibphers, 
231.'^ 

the civil Ceremonies of the 
Chins fe, reckoned by them 
to be , ...coniltuent Parts of 
¥ktue, , ' 234. h' 


they produce Juftice 
the other Virtues, 2^3 5 • i 
Ce’tlon or Sarandih^ 2. a 

taken by fome to be the 
Tajirohana of the ancients, 
7 - ^ 

by others for Sumatra, g »9 
Chardin [Sir what he 

thinks of the firft Invention 
of the Gomp?L:B 146. h 

Charts for Sea and others 
among the Orientals, i^ 6 *h 
Chemiihy, the CUnefe much 
addided to it, 236. h 

China, more populous but lels 
in extent than the Indies^ 
36,^8 

a pleafant Country, 37. a 

divided into many Princi- 
palities 44. « 

Chinefe [the] are more hand- 
ibm than the 38. ^ 

drels in Silk, 13. a 

feed upon Rice, ihid. 
fond of Gaming, 32. a 

20. B 

not addided to Wine, 32. 

22 , B 

their Wars with their 
Neighbours, 33> 

they all learn to ijead and 
write, * 22* a f^,B 

very expert Mechanics, 50. 
igiTtorant of the Arts that de- 
pend on the Mathematics, 
225.^ 

not fo well verfed in the 
Metaphyfics and Philofo- 
phy as the old Philofb- 
phers, 207. h 

even their Fables not their 
own, ihid* 

what they think of the O- 
rigin of the World* 204. B 
a '4 thrill 



t)5Cir two Principles, 205. h 
the Reipea they pay^ to 
their Emperor and Kings { 
when they meet them, 53 * ^ 
the dangerous Coniequen- < 
ces of being Excellive in 
our Notions of their Anti- 
quity, ^ 54 >y 

tlhoraffaniy a Province contermi- 
nous with China, 75 * ^ 

Chrtpans did not fly Terfm^ 
avoid the Perfecution of the 
Arabs^ ' XII. i 

among the Tartars, 177. 0 

thofe of the Eaft did pot 
eka their Patriarchs with- 
out the Confent of the Mo- 
hammedan Prince, 193- ^ 

the Diiference between the 
Patriarchs and the Jeotiip 
Chiefs, in the E#, 194 - ® 

Chriftianity, no Proof that it 
had made its Way into CU- 
na before the Seventh Cen- 
tury, . ^ 

tliatit had Footing in China 
by the Year 636. proved 
by an infeription, 83. b 
how long it lafted in Chi- 
na 120. b 

Chi-onolos'V, of the Chinefe, 
according to their Cycles 
211.6 

is falfe, ^ , ?H; I’ 

avithoutany fixed b^mmng 
215. ^ 

to be reconciled with 
Scripture, 

the Chinefe Chronological 
^rabies of our time, are 
^ore the Work of the 
of the Chh 


confequence thence to be 
deduced. 221.^ 

Cities, or Towns, a great num- 
of them in China, ig. a 
Cleanlinefs, Vide Neatnefs. 
Climate of China, more healthy 
than that of the litdies, 37.^ 
Coep-nut Tree, alone fupplies 
wherewith not only to build 
a Ship, but to load her when 
file is compieated, 2* ^9* f 
10,75.^ 

• thyujNlut itfelf and its Vir- 
tues. * ' ihid« 

'Cocks, the . Fight- 
ing them, 84, 35. h 

Combination Table of the Chi- 
nefe, 206. h 

Commerce, between Choraffan 
and by Land, 140. 5 

Communication of the Ocean 
with the Mediterranean 59. ^2 
30. h 

Co7jfudus, what we are to think 
of his Morality, 227.^ 

mofl of his Sentences in the 
old Gnomics, 228. ^ 

Coiije£lures, needlefs as to the 
the Nanifes of fome Places iri 
' z(ieh 

Conkan or Kamkam, the Pro- 
vince where the Balham 
' mull have kept his Court, 

, 25. h 

• Cordiliere, of the Kingdom of 
; the Balhara, how far its 

L Mountains ilretched, iUd 

; Cotbat, or Sermon of the Imams, 
I or Re£lors of Mofehs, 7, a 

; the Perfon in whofe Name It 

5 was delivered, thereby ac- 

knowledged Supreme, 19. 6 
21, b 
it, ibid* 
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{couid not be canonically per- 
formed without a Mi&on 
from the Prince. 22. h 

Ahulfeda^6x&^ thereupon,44.^ 
Cumdan^ the City where the 
Emperor of China kept h|s 
Court, 5 8- ^ 

Its Situation uncertain. 43 . h 
Muil have been Nankin^ 
ibid. 

Cungquon and Teih Royal Innsj 
a Day diflant horn each 0- 
ther in China^ ^ 

Cufloms, of the Chine 
Cycles, of the Chinefi cannot 
be fo ancient as imagined 
217.^ 

The Date they are deduced 
from, difagrees with wha^ the 
Chinefe themfelves hold, 218.^ 
Pofition of fome Provinces of 
the IndieS) 26 b. 

Couplet [Path. PM>]whathe 
fays of the Origin of the 
Golpel in. China, 99* ^ 

Couriers, on Foot and on Horfe- 
Eack in 5^* ^ 

Creation of the World explain- 
ed in the fecond and third 
Column of the CUnefe In- 
icription. 92. h 

D. 

D Efoauchery of the Chi- 
nefe 34. a 29. b 

Of the Indians a 

Deluge, Univerfal, 54. a 

jDet^vfes and Preachers of the 
Indies, 90. a 

pefarts, many in the "Indies, 
few in China, 38, 

Devotion, of a particular Sort, a- 

mong the Indians, 89. a 

DLdies and Plates, of the Go- 
co-nut Leaf, 99 » 


Diforders, confe<juent to the 
Civil Wars in China, 44, a 
Drams, Thartarian Drams, 1 5 a. 

26. h 

Drink, the Chinefe mdkt of 
Rice, 13*^ 

Drums, Enfigns of Dignity pe- 
culiar to cities in China, 
28. B 

Beaten in all the Cities of 
Qhina, to tell the hour of 
the Day and Night 20. a 
E 

E Ar-rings, the Kings of the 
Indies wear tliem 98. a 
Egg, the Fable of the Chinefe 
Egg. ^ . 205. 

Elephants, in fome Provinces of 
China, : ^ 61.^ 

Abhorred by the Chinefe, 

47.^ 

Emperor of China, 24. 4? 

retires from his Capital, 42. 
returns thither again, a 
Eucharift [the] confidered as 
it relates to the Chinefe In- 
feription, 97. h 

Eunuchs, the chief Gfiicers in 
China, 48. a 

their ProcelEon when they 
appear, 49. a 

their Habit, Ibid, 

they enjoy the greateft Polls 
in China, efi, b 

cut by their own Fathers, 
Ibid. 

Examination [the] of the Sub-r 
ilance of the Chinefe Infcrip* 
tion, 90. h 

Exiftence [ the] of God fet- 
tled in the Irk Article of 
the Chinefe Infcription, 91.6 
Extent of China but little 
known, 41-^ 

Filhs 




hettei's, tlie Emperor of C/^Ws Metropolitan of more 

carried by Poil-Horfes, 77. a antient than of the Indirs^ 
JajQuSf non^lnChim, 61.^ ' IBid. 

of Chm£z extinclj 119.^ 

M. Metropolitans, new ones ere£led 

M JB E D, a Kingdom of by the NeHorians, 116.^ 

the Indies, ig. a placed according to Seniority, 

Mabed [the People j fend Em- 117.^ 

bailies to the Emperor of Mines of Silver in an nn- 
Chim^ I^id, known Ifle, 5. a 

iditduyVtoVmcQoi China, of precious Stones in the 

Maldives, the Ides fo called, l a Illand of Sarandih, 2 ^. a 
Marriages of the Chintfe and Miffionaries, the firil that went 
Indians, 33,^, 5.1^ to travelled by Land, 

of l\\QChinefe diterejit from 119.^ 

the foregoing, ^ 2 . a Moha 7 nfmd, 

Marriage, not allowed till an Mohammedans, an Inquiry into 
Enemy had been dain, 3,^; the Time they firil went to 

a City of Oman, S.a China. iz^.h 

14. and how, 

Mathematics, the Jrahs well extent of their Empire in 

verfed therein, 224. ^ the third Century of the 

Meat, (ct before the Dead in Hrjra, izg.h 

China, zz.a,£fi.a their Dominions extended to 

Medicin, Vide Phyfic the Frontiers of China, Ihid. 

Medicines publickly rated in learned in the Sciences and 
China, zg. a file Arts, 23.^5 

Mehrage [the] King of Za- their Travels ferved them in- 

page., wars upon the King dead of a regular Courfe of 

of and pofiefles him- Study, 134.^ 

■ fclf of his Kingdom, G’^.a their greatefl Naval .Anna- 

Men, who devote themfelves in ment, 158.^ 

the Indies, and eliewhere, ■ their Settlements upon the 
79. a 33.^ Ccafi: of Jfric, iGo^B 

Merchants, hew ufed in China, the Cities they built on the 

Zt^a 57,^ ^g/b fame Coall, 162. 

Mctaphyfics, of the Chinefe, they drive the Cafres from 
202-^ the Coad, ‘ 164.^ 

Metempfy coils, [the] interior, their Settlements op the 

32. ^ Coaks of India, Ibid. 

exterior. Ibid, they infinuated themielves 

believed inthe/B^^Vj, 69. <2 with the Indian^, under 

of the 208.^ Pretences of Trade, iG^.h 

Metropolis of , 117*6 the four W“a.ys whereby thej?* 

gained 
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gained footing there, ' i66./> 
their Settlements there chiefly 
owing to Trade and Reli- 
gion, 

the Severity of tlie Chine fe' 
Laws prevented them ^ from 
fpreading their Dotdrin in 
Chhm^ 169.^ 

in what Manner they propa- 
gated their Faith, IhH* 

■ the DilFcrence between their 
Miflions, and thofc of the 
Chriflians, 

in wiiat mamier they got 
footing in. China'), ^ X 74 ' ^ 

tiidrW umber in Chinas iii,h 
Mahammedijni) its Rife. 170.^ 
not propagated by Difputa- 
tion and Infi:ru6lion, 171,6 
the Arabs never made a flir 
about it, where they were 
weaken, IbiA 

the Methods they took to 
fpread it, ijt. b 

not embraced by the 
me, 37. 

little known among the i^r- 
tars before Jmghm Khan, ^ 
izz.b 

Money, Shells pafs for fuch in 
^thQ Indies,.' lj\a 

the Copper Coin of China, 
20, a. 47. a 
its Sttbflance, Form and Va- 
lue, 55. b 

Morality of the Chine fe, 226. b 
deflitute of Principles, 239.^ 

* inwhatit confiils, %z(^,b 
Morfs, a horned Fifh, 62. b 
Mefis, ^ ' SS* ^ 

Mourning, the Manner of it 
among the Chinefe, 57, b 
a Kingdom of the In’^ 


Muijan, an Hand, M 

Muller his miflake about tte 
Chinefe h\{ai^tiori, ^ 89.5 
promifes a work againff the 
real Prefence, _ 98* 5 

Murder, how punifhed in 
na* ' ' ' " ^ - 4S‘ et 

Mufc, a Defeription of the 
Creature that affords it, 68 . B 
the mofl: excellent Sort of it, 
70, i 

Places where it is particular- 
' ...,ly.found»,,, ' 7 i-« 

the fihetian b^ter dianthe 
Chinefe, 76, 

how generated, Ibid^ 

the form of the Creature. 77, ^3: 
My Aeries of the Anunciation, 
the Adoration of Kings, and 
other Matters in the 
Infcription, 92 . 5 

m ■ 

N Ahahwanah) the Seat of 
the Balhara, 24, B 

Marne, ol China, various Gpi- ' 
nioris concerning it, 40. J 
Names, feveral peculiar to the 
Emperor of China, 46. 

of the Ecclefiaftlcs in the 
Infcription, 90.^ 
Narh<wal, a Fifh, its Teeth, 
63.^ 

Navigation of the Ships, 
93.^ 

long Voyages, why not at- 
tempted by the Mohammedan 
Provinces, 151-^ 

of the Chinefe, 153 -^ 

Neatnefs more minded by the 
hidiajis than .the Chinefe , 3 6.<a: 
Neftorims proteded by the 
lifs at Bagdad, 11 1 , h 

font Mifiionaries to Chinas 
113.^ 



